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Timon is the well-known nom de guerre of M. le 
Vicomte de Cormenin, a remarkable man in many 
ways—of whose career atid character it is absolutely 


hesitate to denounce him as a Carlist in disguise. 
Very probably he was not at that time in the best 
|possible humour with the movement party; and, 
after being at the pains to procure a new title and a 
majorat, he might reasonably have preferred a state 
of things in which he could make the most of such 
advantages ; but at all events his supposed penchant 
‘for royalty has not prevented him from exerting 
himself to the utmost to annoy and disappoint its 


|present and (perhaps) last representative in France. 


necessary to say something, if only to enable our| Louis Phillipe loves money: so does M. de Cor- 
‘ g I y 


readers to judge how far his estimates of individuals} menin. 


may be warped by his own personal predilections 
and antipathies. 
M. de Cormenin is old enough to have played a) 





Of all his majesty’s projects, perhaps that 
touching the establishment of an appanage for the 
heir-apparent at the expense of the nation, was the 
one which he had most thoroughly at heart; and the 


part, more or less prominent, under each of the three | discussion regarding it was the precise description of 
last grand systems or regimes,—the Empire, the | controversy in which our * Timon’’ was peculiarly 
Restoration, and the Revolution of July. Under) qualified to shine. His Letters on the Civil List 
the Empire he filled the post of auditor to the council | proved the death-blow of the scheme. His argu- 
of state, and was made a baron by Napoleon, whose| ments, indeed, were answered and his figures of 
victories he had celebrated in early youth by odes./arithmetic upset by M. Linguaiy, in a pamphlet en- 
During the hundred days he left Paris for the pur-| titled La Liste Civile Devoilee,” distributed at 





pose of forming part cf the garrison of a frontier town 
lying direetly in the line of march by which the al- 
lied armies were expected to advance; but, finding 
valour unavailing, and this somewhat superfluous 
show of it having fortunately escaped the notice of 
his contemporaries, he made up his mind to drop 
politics awhile, and fall back upon the study of ad- 
ministrative law (droit ae which he has 
cultivated with eminent syecess. His acquirements 
in this branch of knowledge were not withheld from 
the service of the public in consequence of the want 
of concord between the government and himself: 
on mere than one occasion he appeared before the 
chambers as an advocate of the crown, and, in plead- 
+ ing for a grant of a milliard of livres, by way of in- 
demnity to the emigrants, he went so far as to term 
the measure “un acte populaire.” Neither did he 
disdain to accept a favour from a source tainted with 
legitimacy ; for under the Villele ministry he solicit- 
ed and obtained, through the keeper of the seals 
(Peyronnet) letters-patent for the erection of a ma- 
jorat, with the title of Vicomte. When, therefore, 





on the morrow gf the Revolution of July, he was 

heard demanding a constituent assembly and univer- 

sai suffrage, many plain-speaking persons did not 
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five sous a copy by the court; but his figures of 
speech told better, and he might fairly be said to 
have gained the victory by style. 

M. de Cormenin has been many years a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, but he hardly ever ad- 
dresses it—a circumstance to be kept steadily in 
mind when we come to examine his sketches of more 
venturesome co-temporaries. Once, however, when 
challenged by M. Montalivet on a question regarding 
the civil list, and all but dragged to the tribune by 
his friends, he extricated himself by a juxtaposition 
of figures expressed in a sentence, which effectually 
checked the laughter of the ministerialists. But he 
generally replies to the attacks made in the chamber 
through the press ; and it is said that under Carrel’s 
editorship he contributed an immense number of arti- 
cles, of unequal merit, to “* The National.”” He may 
be what Johnson called Bathurst, “a good hater ;”’ 
but physiognomy is all a lie, if, with his low brow 
and sharp nose, he can hate with magnaningity. On 
one occasion, M. de Montalivet formally retracted 
the title of Honourable, which, he said, he had only 
given M. Cormenin by mistake in the hurry of de- 
bate. A parallel instance has occurred in our House 
of Lords, where Lord Brougham once drew an in- 
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vidious distinction between illustrious by deeds and |disereditable to be eternally thinking about what 


iltustrious by courtesy. So much for the author: 
now turn we to the book. 

The first section or Study (the preliminary matter 
being somewhat affectedly divided into efudes), is 
entitled * Of the Causes which constiuite the peculiar 
kind of Deliberative Eloquence in each Country.” 
A few sentences will show that none but a French- 
man could have written it:— 

«* There are four things to be considered in parlia- 
mentary eloquence : the character of the nation, the 
genius of the language, the political and social 
wants of the epoch, and the physiognomy of the au- 
ditory. 

f the character of the nation is cold and taci- 
turn, like that of the English and Americans, they 
will be excited with difficulty. Gifted with patience, 
they will be as little wearied with speaking as with 
listening. They will set themselves at table to hear an 
orator during whole hours, «s they would to drink or 


smoke. 

“If, on the contrary, the national character he ir- 
titable and mobile, like that of the French, it wants 
but a touch to make them believe themselves 
wounded, or a tap on the shoulder to make them turn 
round. Long speeches tire us, and when a French- 
man is tired, he goes away. If he cannot go away, 
he stays and talks: if be cannot talk, he yawns and 

oes to sleep.”’—vol. i., p. 8. 

When M. Lerminier was in England—we mean 
the French professor, who nearly caused a revolution 
a few months ago by his perseverance in lecturing 
his class after forfeiting their favour by accepting 
one from the ministry—he spent almost all his even- 
ings in the stranger's gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, and avowed an intention of repaising to Ame- 
rica for the express purpose of studying the proceed- 
ings of Congress, so soon as he had thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the proceedings of the Bri- 
tish parliament; but whenever, emboldened by this 
avowal, an interlocutor ventured to speak English, 
it was found that the learned professor was incapable 
of following a single sentence of the language in 
which the proceedings in question were carried on. 
M. Cormenin has evidently undertaken to draw pa- 
rallels between three great deliberative assemblies 
with qualifications even inferior to M. Lermenier’s: 
for an hour’s study of the bire pantomime of debate 
would have induced him to doubt the justice of his 
remarks. Whatever may be the case with the 
American Congress, the English House of Commons 
is still one of the most critical and impatient au- 
diences in the world, and the slightest recurrence to 
its recenthistory would have shown that its increased 
and increasing capacity for endurance has no con- 
nexion whatever with national charucter—in the sense 
in which it is understood by M. Cormeain. In 
the days of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Tierney, Grey, 
Plunkett, Canning, Copley and Brougham, every 
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your constituents might think; and we well remem- 
ber the ironical cheers and laughter called forth by 
Lord Melbourne (then Mr. Lamb), in the parliamen- 
tary reform debate of 1826, when, in the course of a 
bitter and personal reply to Sir John (then Mr.) Hob- 
house, he twitted his (now) right honourable col- 
league with speaking more for the hustings than the 
house. But since the measure to which Lord Mel- 
bourne during the first half century of his existence 
was so vehemently and (he then said) unalterably 
opposed was carried by a cabinet of which he formed 
{a part, the practice has been introduced, and bids 
| fair to become inveterate, of speaking almost exclu- 
sively for constituents through the press. Veniam 
petimusque damusque vicissin—** Let me prose away 
long enovgh to occupy a column or two in the news- 
papers, and I will let you; and, so long as his 
drafts on the patience of the house do not exceed in 
amount or frequency what is strictly necessary for 
this recognised object, almost any member may com- 
mand an occasional hearing, though we should hardly 
venture to pledge ourselves, with M. ‘Timon, that his 
fellow-members will set themselves af tab/e to listen 
to him as complacently as they would to * drink or 
ismoke.” ‘This senatorial virtue is only to be ex- 
pected of representatives in the strict literal accepta- 
tion of the term; ¢. ¢., delegates bound hand and 
foot, by pledges or instructions, to be as regular as 
‘schoolboys at a call,and liable to be taken to account 
at a moment’s warning for saying anything that they 
ought not to say, or leaving unsaid anything that they 
ought. Accordingly we find it in the highest degree 
of perfection in the Congress of the United States, 
where (as may be read in Captain Hall) each mem- 
ber has a little table ‘to himself, on which he leans 
his elbows, or writes his letters, and where (as a 
recent traveller remarks) one-half of a speech is ad- 
dressed to electors a thousand miles off, another half 
‘to the ladies in the galleries, and the remainder to the 
Congress itself. With regard to the French Cham- 
bers, we can well believe the difficulty of getting 
‘them to listen to anything but what tickles their 
vanity or excites their passions: yet, so long as 
| Written orations continue to be read from the tribune, 
surely the praise or dispraise of superior restlessness 
must be withheld. In a word, M. Cormenin’s dis- 
tincticns are altogether fanciful, and he might have 
spared us his philosophy until he had.verified his 
facts: for to account for the assumed patience of the 
English by the coldness of the national character, is 
much the same as accounting for our assumed ten- 
‘dency to suicide by the same causes ;—statistical 
| writers having clearly established that three or four 
inations beat us hollow in this propensity, and that 
the Prussians undoubtedly stand first. 
His next distinction is no better founded :— 

| ‘In the second place we must pay attention to the 
genius of the language. If the language be hissing, 





man who, from character or position, was entitled to| hard, and un peu dedaigneuse like the English, more 
address the house, or had any useful information to|importance will be attached to things than style. 
communicate, was sure of a fair hearing; but no| We shall not be offended by inversions or juxtaposi- 
bores or prosers of any sort were tolerated. ‘The|tions of words. Jf the particular genius of the lan- 


reason was, that the members, besides being as a| guage permits the sense to be suspended, and the gov- 
body of a more cultivated and fastidious east, were|erning vers to be placed at the end of the phrase, it 
comparatively unfettered by any direct pressing ap-| will be easier to keep up the attention of the audience. 
prehension of responsibility, and free to pursue the |Common figures, proverbial maxims, low and vulgar 
real objects of debate. It was then reckoned rather| expressions, may be allowed, provided they be ex- 
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pressive. That which the discourse will lose in|the student is particularly recommended to keep 
sobriety and conventional tase, it will gain in energy | flights of imagination and bold apostrophes for situa- 
and truth. If the language be pompous and soft, like |tions which justify them and momeuts when the 
the Spanish or Italian, the speaker will aim at sono-| audience is warmed for their reception. Jhid., p. 10.) 
rousness of expression and the harmony of periods. | Piain and obvious as this precept may be thought, 
Amongst the nations whose organization is musical, |it is frequently neglected by first rate orators. Mr. 
the ear requires to be flattered as much as the soul to|Grattan’s burst of invocation: ‘Spirit of Swift! 
be filled. But if the language be noble, elegant, polished, spirit of Molyneux! your genius has prevailed! Ire- 
correct, philosophical, like the French, great preparation | land is now a nation !'—forms the fourth sentence of 
and long practice will be needed for public speaking. the speech, and must have been uttered before the 
If the diction were too lagging, the speaker would members were well settled iu their seats, 
sink into monotony; if too rapid, into hesitation.; The fourth topic, the necessity of considering be- 
He will avoid redundant words and heavy epithets,|fore whom you speak, gives occasion to M. Cor- 
which check the effusion of thought and embarrass | menin to declare that the first class orators are mob- 
the march of the discourse. He will bear in mind | orators, and that amongst these Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
that the spirit of French assembly is so prompt that) ueil is facrle princeps -— 
it seizes the sense of a phrase before it is finished,; * Eloquence has not all its influence, its strong, 
and divines the intention betore it is well conceived, | sympathetic, stirring influence, except on the people. 
—so delicate that it revolts against repetitions, by Look at O*Connell, the greatest, perhaps the only 
the address of the synonymies what it may,—and | orator of modern times! What a colossus! How he 
so pure that itis wounded by the slightest neologism, | draws himself up to his full height! How his thun- 
unless it be brilliantly set, or springs, by an irresist-|dering voice sways and goverus the waves of the 
ible compulsion, from the force of the situation itself.” | multitude! Jam not an Irishman—l have never seen 
—Ilbid., p. 9. 'O’Connell—I do not know his language, I should 
When some one was expatiating on the merits of act understand were I to listen to him. Why, then, 
French to Mr. Canning he exclaimed—* Why what'am I more moved by his discourses, badly trans- 
on earth, Sir, can be expected of a language which |lated, discoloured, maimed, stripped of the allure- 
has but one word for liking and loving, and puts a| ments of style, gesture, and voice, than by all those 
fine woman and a leg of mution on a par—J’aime| heard in my own country! It is because they bear 
Julie—J aime un gigot?’ This was hardly fair, since; ne resemblance to our rhetoric, tormented by para- 
no language is happier in expressing the various| phrase; because passion, true passion, inspires him 
shades of social sentiment, or aflords an apter medium |—the passion which can and does say all. It is be- 
of communication between people of the world; but|cause he tears me from the ground, roils with me and 
of all the languages, ancient or modern, in which the drags me into his togrent—that he trembles and I 
productions of human genius have been embodied, it|tremble—that he kindles, and I feel myself burning 
is certainly the least fitted for any of the highest —that he weeps, and tears fill my eyes—that his 
purposes of poetry and eloquence ; nor are we aware, | Sou! utters eries which ravish mine—that he carries 
at the present moment, of a single imaginative poet ‘me off upon his wings, and sustains me in the hal- 
or first-rate orator, who does not in his own person|!owed transports of liberty. Under the impression 
form a striking illustration of the difficulty of rising | of his mighty eloquence, 1 abhor and detest with a 
unimpeded, or keeping long upon the wing, in such | furious hatred the tyrants of that unfcrtunate coun- 
an atmosphere. try, as if | were the countryman of O'Connell, and I 
As to the test proposed in the above paragraph—if| take to loving /a verte Islande almost as much as my 
a language were favourable or unfavourable to rhe-|)own country.” —/did., 15. 
toric in proportion as it permitted the sense to be| It was by no means superfluous in the writer of 
suspended by throwing the verb to the end of the! this paragraph to assure us he is not an ‘Irishman; 
phrase, the Germans ought to excel all modern/and it will be necessary fer him to assure us that 
nations: and we must do them the justice to say|he is not, and has never been, a great many other 
that wherever (as in the Baden Chamber of Repre-|things, before we give him full credit fer his enthu- 
sentatives) a fair opportunity has been afforded them|siasm. Yet Jet us be just to the member for all Ive- 
they have shown no lack of proficiency in the art ;|!and, the master-spirit of the Melbourne ministry, the 
but we doubt the alledged advantage, and whoever |influence behind the cabinet, greater (which Is not 
has been at the pains of examining the construction | saying much for it) than the cabinet itself. When 
of Lord Brougham’s periods, will agree with us, that,| Mr. O’Connell first appeared upon the stage, it was 
even in English, the sense may be suspended too as the representative of a cause which, just or unjust, 
long. We may instance a well-known occasion! was well fitted to enlist the sympathies of the warm- 
when he contrived to interpose so much matter be-| hearted and unreflecting of all countries on his side, 
tween the nominative and the verb, that all perce; t-land there was then an earnestness, an emphasis, an 
ible connexion was atan end; and (the verb being len ‘gy, in his effusions, which looked and felt like 
unluckily idem sunans with another word) the sense |truth. At that period he was s: inetimes compared 
probably remains suspended to the majority of the to Mirabeau, with whom, in fact, he had little or no- 
audience to this hour : * My honourable friends—who | thing in common beyond a reckless abandonment of 
did so and so—who saw so and so—who heard so/principle. But since he beesme a member of the 
and so—who said so and so, &c. &c. (each succes- | British Pariiament, he has dene little more than re- 
sive parenthesis forming a long sentence) know.” |peat the old worn-out cuckoo song of * justice ;”’ and 
Whether the coneluding word was know or no was!on all great occasions he is unitormly outshone, ip 
the doubt. | point of elocution, by a rival (Mr. Shiel) who had no 
The epoch is the third topic of consideration, and | chance at all with him on their original field of action, 
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the Corn Exchange of Dubiin. Yet Mr. O’Connel}l| invents; he is the man of yesterday, whilst the ora+ 
had never a larger following. though he might have|tor should be the man of the moment; he is the man 
had a more respectable one, than now; and may still | of art, not the man of nature—a comedian, who,does 
be seen distributing the patronage of the Viceregal| not wish to appear one, and who is his own promp- 
government with one hand, whilst with the other, he| ter.” (p. 28.) The moral (though M. Timon does not 
retains a tottering ministry in place. How comes|draw it) from all this is, that the most effective 
this? We fear the true solution of the problem is to| speaker will be he who, thoroughly meditating his 
be found in the demoralisation of Ireland, and that he| matter and arranging his arguments beforehand, 
is more indebted to the brutalised character of his| trusts to the excitement of the moment for the lan- 
ordinary audiences than to his eloquence. What, for| guage and the tone. The precise expressions, the 
example, have been his pet topics, bis most effective | ‘psissima verba, of a striking passage, indeed, may 
appeals to the reason and imagination of his admir-| sometimes be written down and learat by heart with 
ing, confiding countrymen within the year? Insinua-| advantage: for example, Lord Brougham has ac- 
tions, preposterously unfounded, that an amiable and|knowledged that the peroration of his principal 
excellent nobleman, whose death was really owing| speech on the queen’s trial was penned seven times 
to the prevalence of Precursor principles, had been} over before he could satisfy himself; and no one who 
murdered by his own son!—and assertions that Sir) heard Mr. Canniog’s opening speech on Portuguese 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington were anx-}affairs in 1826, or his defence of Mr. Huskisson’s 
jous to place their own friends about the queen for)commercial policy in the Silk Trade debate, could 
the purpose of compassing her death! In each in-| doubt that he was occasionally indebted to his me- 
stance the orator was vehemently applauded; and so|mory. But, far from regarding this as a reflection 
well adapted, it seems, to popular feeling was the| on these two great masters, we cite it as a proof of 
last topic, that it was forthwith plagiarised and | their proficiency: the effective introduction of a got- 
worked up anew by a gentleman laudably desirous | up passage is amongst the highest triumphs of the 
of keeping up the notoriety, if be cannot keep up the! art. For this reason we have always doubted the 





distinction, of his name. Now, is there an out-of-the- 
way village in England where a speaker could ha- 
zard such topies, without being denounced as a vil- 
lain or laughed at asatool? ‘Then let us hear no 
more of equality in institutions till we discover some | 
slight approximation to equality in morals, feelings, 
information and intellect; nor let foreigners blame us 
for refusing the first place amongst orators and pa- 
triots to an individual, whose best argument is a 
calumny, and his most effective figure of rhetoric an 
untruth. 

“Study the Second,” entitled ‘Comparison of 
Orators and Writers,”’ we reserve until we come to 
discuss the claims of those members of the Cham- 
bers in whom the two characters are combined. 

The Third, ** That there are many Modes of De-| 
bating,”’ describes three classes of orators, or, more | 
correctly speaking, persons anxious to be considered | 
in that light;-namely, those who improvise, those 
who recite what they have learned by heart, and! 
those who read what they have written. 

Rousseau’s grand maxim for the composition of a| 
love-letter is, to begin without knowing what you! 
are going to say, and end without knowing what you 
have said. According to M. Cormenin, extempore| 
speakers are pretty generally agreed to regard this 
maxim as equally applicable to the composition of a 
speech :-—* They suffer themselves to be borne along 
by the current, Visiting meadows, wooda, cities, and 
mountains on their way, but they know not where to 
east anchor or to land.”— 


“And where the subject-theme may gang 
Let time and chance determine; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


| 

Your reciter, on the other hand, is apt to produce | 
an oration quite out of keeping with the time, and re-| 
sorts to all sorts of tricks to make you believe he is 
extemporising. ‘ He is never in harmony with his| 





accuracy of Horace Walpole’s account of Single- 


speech, Hamilton’s single speech: ‘ Young Mr. 
Hamilton opened for the first time in behalf of the 
treaties, and was at once perfection. His speech was 
set and full of antitheses, but these antitheses were 
full of argument, and he broke through the regularity 
of his own composition, answered other people, and 
tell into his own track again with the greatest ease.”” 
Our conviction is that Hamilton had anticipated the 
leading objections, and that the replying parts of his 
speech were as much studied as the rest. We hap- 
pen to know that a modern single-speech hero, who 
came out during the Reform Bill debates, and de- 
ceived: many good judges in the same manner, gave 
a fair cepy of his speech to the reporters,—a fact 
which the initiated might have inferred from the 
identity of the reports in the principal newspapers. 

A third class, the readers (lisears,) are described 
as ** the gentleman who take their time, cough, spit, 
sneeze, lay their spectacles on the marble of the tri- 
bune, and rub the glasses with the corner of their 
handkerchief. They also have certain tricks of trade. 
They write close to make you believe from the look 
of the paper that they will be short. The deceivers ! 
You will find that they will not turn over the leaf for 
some time tocome. ‘Their copy is like the index- 
hand of a dial which never moves.” The obvious 
objection to this style of debating is well illustrated 
by Mr. Timon. * When I see the leaders of the op- 
position and the ministry crossing the steps of the 
tribune to the right and left, with their volumes of 


| eloquence in their hands, | seem to see two armies 


dragging their artillery in parallel lines along the two 
banks of a river, without ever being able to reach 
each other.” 

Reading a speech is contrary to the regulations of 
our House of Commons: but the practice, though 
diminishing, stil] continues in the French Chambers; 
and for some years after the meeting of the States 
General (from which French popular eloquence bears 


audience ; he feels not the god within, the god of the \date) hardly any other mode of regular discussion 
Pythoness, who agitates and overwhelms ; he has the; was understood. Even Mirabeau possessed little 


eloquence which recalls and not the eloquence which! power as a debater—in the English meaning of the 
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Word : almost all the bursts with which he oceasion-| storming a battery; they carry their heads high ; 
ally electrified the assembly were prepared; and|they have the gesture of command, and they look 
whenever he had a formal statement or argument to} people in the face ; they have full license given them 
deliver, he read from a paper like the rest. M. Du-|as regards both action and speech. ‘Thus General 
mont relates an amusing instance of the embarrass-| Foy was wont to use both fist and feet, to thump the 
ment into which he was frequently betrayed by his|tribune, grapple with it, and demean himself like 
indolence and undue confidence in his faiseurs. The! one possessed. He foamed, and his passion found 
scene is the debate on the velo -— |vent at each corner of his mouth. But they let him 
“There had been such a number of detestable| go on: the wearer of a square cap would have been 
speeches, that the presence of Mirabeau rejoiced | put down at once. ‘ For myself,” adds our author, 
everybody ; but no sooner had he commenced than |“ let who will blame my taste, | prefer these rude 
recognised phrase by phrase the doctrine and the) soldiers, who unsheath their sabres and march right 
style of Caseaux. ‘The clumsiness of the construc-| upon you, to your soft rhetoricians who assassinate 
tion, the singularity of the expressions, the obscurity | you with pins.” —(p. 25.) 
of the reasoning, soon damped the attention of the} M. Timon is quite welcome to his taste, though 
assembly. It was soon found that he was supporting , we cannot say we agree with him; but it is unne- 
the absolute veto, an additional ground for murmuring. cessary to form any opinion upon the point, as our 
Mirabeau, who had scarcely read over this hodge-! military leave their sabres at home, and roar, when 
podge to himself, becoming aware of its defects, soon| they do roar, as gently as sucking-doves. Of pro- 
threw himself into all the digressions, the common-  fessors, again (unless such people as Prime, Wakley, 
eae against despotism, and by some brilliant sal-| &c., are to be called professors), we have none what- 
ies obtained the ordinary tribute of applause from|ever; and, considering the number of lawyers in 
the galleries ; but, when he returned to his fatal copy,| parliament, the legal profession (with the solitary 
the tumult soon recommenced, and he had great dif-jexception of Lord Brougham, who is an exception to 
ficulty in finishing, notwithstanding his courage,/everything) cannot be fairly accused at present of 
which never abandoned him in a critical moment. 1) taking the lion’s share in our debates. 
never saw him disconcerted but this once. Hecon-| The more immediate object of these preliminary 
fessed to us that, as he proceeded in the reading, he extracts and remarks being the illustration of national 
was covered with a cold sweat, and that he skipped |differences,- we refrain from dwelling on various 
a full half without being able to substitute anything other important considerations suggested by them, 
for it, because, in his over-confidence, he had neglect-| and pass on to M. ‘Timon’s * Classification of Ora- 
ed to study the subject.”—Souvenirs &c., p. 106. _| tors according to their Disposition and Peculiarities.”” 
All Chateaubriand’s discourses were read, not! He first enumerates the imaginative, the logical, the 
spoken; which, we presume, is the reason why he! pathetic, the malicious, which, we presume, is the 
has no place assigned him amongst M. Cormenin’s| classification by disposition: then the economists, 
portraits of orators. lthe jurists, the specialists (or practical men), the 
The section on “ The Professions which predis-| theorists, the formalists, the generalisers, the phrase- 
pose to Parliamentary Eloquence” affords a curicus|ologists and the interrupters, which must be the 
illustration of the varying and contrasted elements of classification by peculiarities. Corresponding, or 
which the French and English legislative assem-| nearly corresponding, classes might probably be dis- 
blies are composed. M. ‘Timon says that the depu-| covered in all numerous assemblies; but we have no 
ties whose tongues “ vibrate with most fluidity and| space at present for a prolonged analysis or compa- 
continuity” are the advocates, the professors and the |rison, and will merely extract the description of the 
military. ‘The advocates meet with no mercy at his| interrupters :— 
hands. Forgetting Mauguin, Odilon-Barrot, Dupin,| “The interrupters are of two sorts: there are in- 
Berreyer, &c., he can allow them no merit of any|terrupters who speak and others who do not. The 
kind—* Rich in words and. poor in argument, they | interrupters who do not speak make much more noise 
are ever ready to talk for whom you wish, on what} than those who do, for they imitate with a felicity of 
you wish, and as long as you wish: warm in Jan-|resemblance and a truth of execution which leaves 
guage and cold at heart, they may be seen prostra-|nothing to desire, the cries of all the tame and wild 
ting, beating, trampling upon a minister, and an hour | animals that the Creator has seattered over the globe. 
after—(to the scandal of the country strangers perched |'They bray, bark, mew, crow, bleat, neigh, growl ex- 
on the back benches of the gallery)—they are disco-|actly like them. The interrupters who speak are 
vered shaking hands with the individual whom they | very effective in the use of monosyllables, and the 
had just denounced as the greatest unhanged scoun- | interjections eh! oh! hi! ouf! what? how? hea- 
dre! upon earth.” ivens! ah! They term this—not being able to re 
The —* he complains, rule the Chamber|strain the expression of their feelings. They pre- 
like ac 





positing their square cap on the tribune, and the see- 
retaries have sometimes surprised some of them 
(amongst others, M. Guizot,) in the act of drawing 
the ferule from under the magisterial gown. “ They 
are vain, subtle, dry, imperious, dogmatic. They 
wish not to convince but to constrain. They have 
the stiffness of methods, the despotism of axioms.” 

. 33.) 

The military, he proceeds, approach the tribune 
with boldness, impatience and fire, as if they were 


ass. ‘They begin, he ironically says, by de-|tend that eloquence does not require such long 


speeches ; that they need but a word, a single word, 
to convince or move. They desire the reporters to 
send them the proofs of the sitting to correct, and no 
sooner has the official journal registered their oh! or 
their ah! in its columns, than they write to their 
constituents, “* You will see in the Moniteur of to- 
day that I have worthily discharged my legislative 
trust, and that I have not suffered the session to pass 
without saying something.”’—vol.i., p. 48. 

Our own reformed House of Commons, we need not 
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say, can boast as many and as accomplished or: jtors| quotation. He was called to order: he stopped, and 
of this class as any chamber in the world, Our|said, ‘What I have spoken I have spoken condi- 
‘are at least as pestilent now-a-|tionally, but J now retract the condition, 1 speak it 
labsolutely, and I hope that some signal calamity will 


days as the French. 
To speak, however, of better days. befall the country ;’ and he repeated what he had 


FRENCH ORATORS AN 


crowers and me 3 


r 


The manne 





in which Mr. Pitt diseoncerted Erskine belongs also|said. He then fired and oratised, and grew extremely 
to the category of what may be terined the pantomime |eloquent. Ministers, seeing what a difficult character 
of debate. It was well kuown that Erskine’s vanity | the y had to deal with, thought it best to let him pro- 
or sensitiveness was so morbidly acute, that the least;ceed.”* Every body must remember Lord Broug- 
mark of indifference put him out; and there is a tra-|ham’s exquisite adaptation of a passage from Mil- 
ditional anecdote in Westminster vate ages a decided | ton, (applied with little inferior felicity by Burke )— 
advantage was o! ined by an antagonist w h ) caused « What seemed its head, 

an attorney, famous for yawning, “to be ie ced: be- The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 

tween the advocate and the jury-box. On Erskir S 

rising to address the I , Pitt placed himself in| fe caught it up whilst speaking, from a bystander, 
listening attitude, and t ‘ok upa — if with the who chanced to whisper it to a friend. ‘ 
intention of taking notes; but as the ech pro-| "lhe general tactics of ministries and oppositions, 
ceeded, he gradually assumed a “ool Kk of the Ost) majorities and minorities, are next dwelt upon at 
complete indifferenve, and at be hmat the very length, with the time and manner in which the va- 


moment when Erskine was personally appealing to} rjous sorts of arms (to borrow a military expression) 


him, and their eyes met—he leant forward with a} are to be employed, from the heavy artillery of the 
marked gesture of linpatience, and flung the pen|set speechmakers, to the sharp, rattling, irregular 
contemptuously aside. Erskine was seen falier. | fire of the questioners. But as no recipe is given for 
and huddled up the eonelusion of his speech. Pitt! converting a majority of two into twenty, or inspiring 


, tie 
HnIUTE 


followed, 


and completed his discon 


entire oratt 


nina parenthesis: 


by disp - 
* | rise to 


sing of the 
reply the t 


Right Honoural 


to 


le member (Mr. Fox 


jand played with by the press. 


the Duke and Sir Robert with an abstract desire of 
place, we fear that neither the Whig-Radical nor the 
Conservative leaders would be much edified by the 
sagacious precepts of M. Timon; with perhaps the 
exception of the following :— 

* What is called ministerial eloquence is almost 
always nothing but false eloquence, commonplaces 
rality and Pp! ublie order, phraseology, declamna- 
tion, W ut topics vamped up anew. 

“It is the cain smence of passion, inspiration, un- 
rolled emotion, the spur of the occasion, that 

eb Now what is more dange- 

rous for the statesman than these bursts? For he 
onght to possess the prescience of what he is going 
todo; busy himself about what he ought to keep 
back even more than about what he ought to put 
forth ; preserve an entire command over others’ pas- 

his own; be on his guard against enthu- 
stop 't, if necessary, in the very middle 

f his vie tory to mi ike it surer, and never let fall any 
of those illuminated e xpre ss! ons that are picked up 
"—vol. i., p- 58. 
uimand of temper is recommended on other 


on th 


rn-< 
rth t » eloquence. 


7 
1 


sious and 


. } 
— sini 


Ce 
grounds :— 

** Angry ministers excite the passions of the oppo- 
sition violent winds excite storms. Good-hu- 
moured ministers appease the passions, as a gentle 


as 


breeze appeases the waves.”’—p. 57. 
Lord North acted on this maxim ; and perhaps the 
secret of the famous coalition is to be found in the 


¢ demeanour which he uniformly opposed 

intemperance of Fox. Thus when contemp- 
ty alluded to as * that thing termed a minister,” 
rep honourable gentleman calls me a@ 
thing, and (patting his ample st tomach) an unshapely 
hing Lam; but when he ‘adds that thing termed a 
he calls me that which he himself is most 


conciliati 


tuous 


he ied, “ The 


ninrsler, 


effu-| anxious to become, and therefore I take it as a com- 


‘The most striking of the axioms addressed by M. 





who opened this discussion. As to the gentleman 
who spoke last, he really has done no more than re- 
gularly repeat what feil from the gentleman who 
preceded him, and as regularly weakened what h 

repeated.” Ergkine was regarded as a parliamentary 
failure from that hour, th h we quite agree with an 
excellent jndge, Lord i ham, that itwas fromn 

def in the requ talents that he f d3; wit 
ness, amo t ol 3, i nOUS Speecn | 1 J u- 

: Bark Bill. 

Let ie} ere | ( l,how er, that ix rruption 
is a ruse not unatt ! h risk, and m lance 
to make the success of a ech and the reputation 
of an adve rsary. We may instar the case of Mr. 
Grote, who, according to his friend, Mr. Sydney 
Smith, would be an important politician if the world 
were a ch l 1. He was reciting a diatrib 
agaiust sundry persous unknown, alleged to be guilty 
of corruption, when a « y arose of name—* Name ?”’ 
was the retort; ** their name is /egion.” Mr. Grote 
has ever since been regarded as a miracle of wit and 
readiness, though we are credibly informed that it 
takes him an hour to understand one of his friend's 
jokes, and a month to compose ove of his own 
—— Lord North, avain, had little reason to 

“ongratulate himself when he ventured on an inter- 
cuplles ' with Burke. Ina debate on some economi- 
eal qu n Burke was cui!lty of a fals qi ity—u 
* Magnum v l es | Nag \ ral,” 
said the minister in an ible undertos * f thank 
the noble lord for his « ‘tion,”’ resumed rator, 
“since it ves 7 initv of repeating the 
juestima adage—Maenumn vec gal est parsimo- 
nia.”” 

Many of Lord Chatham’s most characteristic 
sions were elicited is manner. * On one ocea-| plimeat.”” 
sion”’ (the reporter i less a person than Grattan) | 
he had said,*I hope some dreadful calamity will | 


* 


befall the country that wi!l open the eyes of the} “The life and times of the Right Hon. H. 
King,’ and then he introduced the allusion to the} Grattan, by his Son, Henry Grattan, Esq., M.P.”— 


figure drawing the curtains of Priam, and gave the |a very unsatisfactory book. 
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Timon to the ministers of particular departments is] the rest of the book, therefore, we shall sather abridge 


this :— 

* Le Ministre de l’Instraetion Publique doit savoir) 
parler francais.’’—p. 63. 

And the main apophthegm in the chapter on ¢ Dic-| 
tion and Demeanour’ is illustrated by General Sebas-| 
tiani’s yellow gloves, which are said to have occupied | 
more of the attention of the Chamber than his dis-) 
sertations. [t is a coincidence worth remarking, | 
that Grattan was guilty of the very same solecism | 
on the occasion of his debut in the British parliament; 
his strong accent, strange gestures, and yellow! 
gloves, astonished and amused the House during the 
first ten minutes, at the end of which period Pitt, 
who had been listening with intense interest, slapped | 
his thigh emphatically, and exclaimed ‘It will do!’ 
If gloves, however, have gone nigh to mar the fortune 
of some orators, others have occasionally suffered 
from the want of them. Lord Brougham, during his 
indefatigable canvass of Yorkshire, in the course of 
which he often addressed ten or a dozen meetings in 
a day, thought fit to harangue the electors of Leeds 
immediately on his arrival, after travelling all night) 
and without waiting to perform his customary ablu- 
tions. * ‘These hands are clean,’ cried he, at the con- 
clusion of a diatribe against corruption ; but they| 
happened to be very dirty. and this practical contra- 
dictioa raised a hearty laugh. 

M. Cormenin objects to every sort of coguelters: 
in respect of dress, yet no petite maitresse preparing 
for a ball was more finicially particular than Lord 
Chatham preparing for a debate. In the decline of 
life, or when suffering from the gout, his very flan- 
nels were so disposed as to imitate the toga in their 
folds. Mirabeau, again, was wont to devote a large 

art of the morning to his favourite valet, ‘Teutseh. 
His toilette, according to Dumont, was extremely 
soignee: he wore an enornrous quantity of hair.) 
artistically arranged, which increased the volume of 
his head. * When I shake my terrible locks,’ he! 
was wont to say, ‘there is no one who dares inter- 
rapt me.’ Once when Teutsch had incautiously 
shortened them too much, he sprang up exclaiming— 
* Au diable, coquin, vous m’avez gale pour une quin-| 
zaine.** 

There is yet a chapter entitled * Precepts of Par- 
liamentary Eloquence ;’ but it contains nothing very 
striking or new, and we cannot afford space at present 
for a comparison with the Parliamentary Logie of 
Hamilton. At last, therefore, we are free to pro- 
ceed to the Portraits of Orators, to which all the rest 
of the book must be regarded as introductory. 
Amongst these, the orators of the Restoration come| 


than copy from him; confining ourselves almost 


éxelusively to the parts which we have had the 
jmeans of verifying, mixing them up with traits or 


anecdotes collected from other quarters, illustrating 
the descriptions by specimens. 

The principal orators of the Restoration were MM. 
Manuel, de Serre, de Villele, Martignac, Royer- 
Collard, Benjamin Constant and General Foy. 

Manuel was above the middle height, with a pale, 
melancholy countenance, a sonorous voice, a provin- 
cia] accent, and a great simplicity of manner. Like 
Erskine, he had served in the army and practised as 
an advocate. He was born in 1775, and joined the 
army in 1793 asa volunteer. tlis courage and con- 
duet soon raised him to the rank of captain, but his 
health was so much impaired by the severe wounds 
he had received, that he quitted the military profes- 
sion after the treaty of Cainpo-Formio, and attached 
himself to that of the law, which he followed in 
Provence with eminent suceess. So high was his 
reputation that, when the Representatives Chamber 
was called together during the Hundred Days, he 
had the choice of sitting for Aix or for Barcelonnettee, 
Manuel remained a quiet cbserver until after the 
battle of Waterloo, when the divisions of the Assem- 
bly bade fair to leave France entirely at the mercy of 
the allies. He then came forward, and in a speech 

f extraordinary power proposed the recognition of 
Napoleon the Second; exhorting the several parties 
to unite at all events, to rescue the country from the 
worst extremes of despotism by exacting a constitu- 
tion of some sort. This speech was hailed with 
shouts of ap lause, anda veteran of the revolution, 
ran up to him, exclaiming, * This young 
man begins as Barnave et ‘Theneceforward he 
became the guiding spirit of the Assembly, and 
under his direction a project of a constitution was pre- 
pared. Tle acted as reporter to the commission, and 
intrepidiy pursued his task until the Prussians were 
actually entering Paris, when he ascended the tribune 
to render an account of his trust :— 

* What has happened was foreseen by all of you; 
whatever the rapidity with which events are precipi- 
tated, they have not been able to take you by surprise, 
and already your declaration, based on the profound 
sense of your duties, has -t: ught France that you 
know how to fulfil and complete your task. ‘The 
committee of government has found itself in a posi- 
tion in which it is unable to defend itself; as to us, 
we are bound to account to our country for all our 
movements, and, if necessary, for the last drops of 
our blood. You have protested by antici- 


Cambon, 


ded. 


first; and we should also be inclined to give them | pation—you protest sti]l—against an act which will 
precedence in point of execution, for when M. Timon) wound our liberty and the rights of our constituents. 
approaches recent times, and has to talk about his} Would you have to dread these evils if king’s pro- 





own rivals and friends, his feelings not unfrequently | 
get the better of his judgment, his hand grows less! 
steady, his coup d’il less just, and the features| 
transferred to his canvass bear strong evidence of the| 
medium through which they have been viewed. In 
a word, those of his own party are often flattered and 
those of his opponents caricatured; but he hardly 
ever fails in hitting off the likeness and this of course 
is what we are anxious to transfer. In dealing with 





* In the Biographie des Cotemporains this anecdote 
is supported by Lady Holland's authority. 








mises were otherwise than vain? Well, then, let 
us say, like that famous, orator [Miraheau] whose 
words rang through Europe, * Nous sommes ict par 
la volonte du peuple; nous n'en sortirons que par la 
puissance des baionnetles.’ * 

During the next two years he kept aloof from 
politics, and endeavoured to resume his professional 
practice, but the Council of Discipline refused to 
enrol him amongst the advocates of the capital, and 
he was consequently prevented from pleading causes 
in the courts, though his opinions on legal questions 
were eagerly sought for, and very highly esteemed 
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as authorities. So high was his personal credit—at 
least if we are to believe the biographies-—that, at 
the meeting of the plenipotentiaries for the general 
settlement of alfuirs, one of Fouche’s creatures was 
introduced, at that wily personage’s suggestion, as 
Manuel, and the trick was only discovered, long 
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ing, was forced on. He was replying to Chateau~ 
briand’s celebrated defence of the French invasion of 
Spain, and had already been called to order for ap- 
plying the epithet atrocious to the government of 
Ferdinand VII. 

“I had reason to call that government atrocious 





after its partial success, by an accident. In 1818,| from 1815 to 1819—what will it be, then, when it 
he was simultaneously chosen by La Vendee and Le| has insults to prosecute? Will it be able to guard 
Finisterre. He gave the preference to La Vendee,| itself from its own passions, when affairs are entrusted 
and thus the province most attached to the old regime| to men who have their exile and their disappointed 
was, by an odd coincidence, represented by the most| ambition to revenge ?”’ 
ardent defender of the new. From this period, the] This allusion to the emigrants was barely endured, 
exertions of Manuel never relaxed a moment, and| but when he went on to ask— 
they were uniformly directed against what he| ‘Can you have forgotten, then, that, from the 
deemed the undue encroachments of despotism. ‘The| moment foreign powers invaded the French territory, 
friends of order certainly found their most redoubt-| revolutionary France, feeling the necessity of defend- 
able antagonist in him; and we believe it must be| ing herself by new forms and new energy , 
admitted that they occasionally attempted to put him| his speech was cut short by a sudden explosion, and 
down by means which it would be no easy matter to| nothing was heard but shouts of “ Down—Down— 
justify. He particularly excelled in stating a ques-| Zurn him out. It is a justification of regicide.” 
tion or summing up an argument; and he was gifted | In vain did Manvel intreat to be allowed to finish his 
with a prodigious memory, which enabled him to! sentence; a hundred voices exclaimed. * No, no, 
pass and repass, for the purpose of refuting or en-| we wil! hear no more ;” and his expulsion was moved 
forcing them, all the leading topies employed by both! without delay. In the debates which followed he 
sides In a debate. Conscious of these advantages,| displayed his characteristic firmness : 
he was wont to keep himself in reserve till towards| * Sent to this tribune to defend the interests of my 
the conclusion of the debate, and lie in wait for the country, I have fulfilled this hallowed duty, and I 
winisterial leaderp—much as Lord Brougham used tell you plainly that if I continue to appear in it, I 
to lie in wait for Canning, and Sheridan for Pitt.| shall show neither less frankness nor less devotion 
Exasperated at this system of tactics, the royalists . but you wish to drive me from it; that is 
often tried to silence him by clamour; and in form-|all you care for. Well, then, pronounce your sen- 
ing an estimate of the ready tact and high moral tence; I shall make no effort to avoid it. I know 
courage he displayed on such emergencies, it must/that passions must have way; your conduct is 
be borne constantly in mind that he was suffering) marked out for you by that of your predecessors and 
from a painful disease, and that an English legisla-| prototypes.* All that they have done, you will do; 
tive assembly, in its most excited state, conveys but the same elements must produce the same results. 
a faint notion of the phrenzied rage which sometimes | I shall be your first victim. May I be your last! 
agitates the Freach. Mirabeau interrupted at every I shall carry no resentments away with me; but if 
sentence by an insult, with “slanderer,” * liar,*|I could be animated with any desire of revenge, I 
“assassin,” ** rascal,” rattling round him, addresses| would confide to your phrenzy the care of aveng- 
the most furious of his assailants in the softest tone|ing me. . . i On . 
he can assume :—J’aftends, Messiewrs, que ces| ** Let others seek to debase the national represen- 
ameniles svient epuisees.”” Repeatedly attacked in| tation; they have no doubt a guilty interest in doing 
the same manner and with nearly the same epithets, so. As for myself, urged by a far different senti- 
Manuel generally crossed his arms and waited till ment, I will do all that in me lies to preserve its 
order was restored; but once when a reproach of, lustre. 
peculiar grossness reached his ear, he placed his! “I declare then, that I acknowledge in no one 
glass to his eye, and deliberately examined the! here the right to accuse or sentence me—I look for 
benches of the right: “I challenge the member who! judges elsewhere, and I find nothing but accusers in 
has just uttered this indecent exclamation to name|this place. I expect not an act of justice; it is toan 
himself; but he will not.” A complete silence en-/act of vengeance that I resign myself.t I profess 
sued, and continued during the remainder of his| respect for the authorities, but I respect still more 
speech. On another occasion of the kind he paused| the law which has established them, and I no longer 
and expressed himself as follows :— recognise their power from the moment that, in con- 

Before proceeding further, I think it my duty to| tempt of this law, they usurp rights that it has not 
repeat here a declaration I have already had occasion| bestowed upon them. In such a state of things, I 
to make from this tribune: it is, that no power on| know not if submission be an act of prudence, but I 
earth shall hinder me, in the position in which I find| know that when resistance is a right, it becomes a 
myself, from saying to the Chamber—to France—to| duty. 
the ministers—the truths I believe useful to the! Entering this Chamber by the will of those who 
peace of my country, to the safety of the throne, to|had the right to send me here, 1 ought not to leave 
your own dignity; and I will discharge this sacred / it but through the violence of those who arrogate the 
duty in despite of clamour, as I would do it in the 
midst of silence ; and experience might by this time 
have taught our adversaries whether it be easy to 
impose such sacrifices on me.” 

At length an opportunity of getting rid of him 
altogether presented itself, or, more properly speak- 








* Alluding to the expulsion of M. Gregoire in 1820. 

+ * Itis with perfect truth I once more repeat that 
I have no reason to expect indulgence, nor do I know 
that I shall meet with bare justice in this house.”— 
Fox on the Westminster Scrutiny. 
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tight to exclude me from it; and if this resolution] man of hasty passions. Like most excitable speak- 
on my part is destined to bring down yet greater|ers, says M. Timon, he hesitated when he began to 
erils on ny head, 1 bethink me that the field of|speak, and you might see from the contraction of his 
iberty has been sometimes fertilised by generous |brow, that his ideas were brought together slowly 
blood.” and elaborated with some effort in his brain: but 
He kept his word and refused to quit the Cham- | little by little they marshalled themselves, took their 
ber until a gendarme was advancing to collar him, | bent, and came forth in close order and with wonder- 
when, conceiving that he had done enough to show ful regularity; he bent and panted beneath their 
that he only yielded to violence, he rose and walked | weight, and flung them about in magnificent images 
out. He was followed by all the members of his | and picturesque expressions,— 
party, exclaiming, * Take us along with him; we, ‘A mesure que le peuple désepprend a obcir, le 
are all Manuel.” ‘The people received him with ac-| ministére désapprend & gouverner. 
clamations, and addresses poured in from all quar * Une société bien ordonnée est le plus beau tem- 





ters ; but their enthusiasm was not shared by any of | ple qu’on puisse ¢lever a |’ Eternal. 
the electoral bodies, and his expulsion proved per-} ‘* Nous avons vu ce grand peuple chanceler et Jes 
manent. He suffered with dignity, but he suffered | convulsions de |’anarchie Je saisir. 
much. “ You are a man of letters’’—was his re-| * Si, dépouillée de la mousse du temps, la racine 
mark to Benjamin Constant—* you have your pen; /de tous les droits pouvait se découvrir a nos yeux, 
but what remains to me?’ There remained to him, | apparaitraient-ils purs de tonte usurpation, de toute 
says M. Timon, a funeral procession and the Pan-|souillure ? 
theon! His last words were addressed to the poet; ‘Si la liberté est pour les Francais ane corde 
Beranger, who had hardly quitted his bedside for | detendue, égalité est une corde toujours frémis- 
several days: “ Beranger, think of your health; | sante.” 
insist on your going to bed; do not refuse me this| ‘ La democratie coule a pleins fonds.” 
last mark of friendship ; your refusal would pain me} ‘“ Les tribunaux extraordinaires prennent mal en 
too much.” A few minutes afterwards he expired, | France.” 
August 20, 1827. | «La loi est le rapport des étres entre eux. Le 
M. de Serre (the second on our list) was born in| droit est l’expression de ces rapports.” 
1777, emigrated early, and served as acommon sol-| Should these examples disappvuint expectation, let 
dier in the army of Conde. On his return to France jit be remembered that no sentences torn from the 
in 1802, he studied the law, and after gaining con- lcontext can tell with full effect. His exposition of a 
siderable reputation as an advocate, was appointed to subject was exceedingly fine, and the following is 
several high judicial situations by Napoleon. He} given as a fair example of his style. His object is 
was chosen deputy for the department of the Upper to show the inapplicability of the English and Ame- 
Rhine in 1815, and joined the constitutionalist or|rican laws of the press to France :— 
moderate party, which allowed of his octasionally| ‘Suppose a population naturally calm and cold, 
coming to the protection of the ministry : | Spread over a vast territory, circled by the ocean and 
* People complain that the ministry do not ad-| the desert, absorbed in the Jabours of agriculture and 
vance. For my part, I ain astonished that they can | trade, as yet independent of the wants of the intellect 
move a single step; every one is paralysed, every |and the torments of ambition. Divide this popula- 
one hesitates, when every step may bring an accusa- | tion into little states more or less democratic, feebly 
tion after it; the practice of informing (horrible| constituted, without distinction or rank, and you will 
scourge!) is beginning to infest France: it is time comprehend how the license of newspapers is toler- 
that an office should cease to be a crime, and the|able amongst them; that it is even a useful spring of 
confidence of the king a ground of suspicion.” democracy, a stimulant which tears the isolated citi- 
In the sessions of 1816 and 1817 he was elected | zens from their domestic concerns to summon them 
President of the Chamber, and in 1818 he was made to the discussion of great public interests, 
Keeper of the Seals in the ministry of M. Decazes,, ** Suppose, again, a kingdom where time has ac- 
whom he refused to abandon at a period (November, |cumulated on a proud aristocracy an influence, dig- 
1819) when three of his colleagues seceded on the nities, riches, and possessions only less than royal 
ground of a proposed law of elections which they | Here, there wants a bridle to the pride of the great; 
conceived unfavourable to liberty. It is on account it is necessary to remind them of what they owe to 
of his conduct at this crisis and the three subsequent the throne and the people, to impress on them daily 
years that the liberal party have thought fit to de-| that their influence can only be preserved, as it bas 
nounce him as a renegade. | been acquired, by science and courage, by patriotism 
M. de Serre is evidently a great favourite with M.|and services. ‘The newspapers, and even their li- 
Timon, though we are far from saying that his merits cense, are admirable for that: but if you add that this 
are exaggerated. His greatest is indisputable—|high aristocracy is not insulated in the state, that, 
that, count, emigrant, royalist, aristocrat as he was,|below it, successive degrees descend and spread; 
he bravely battled for popular rights against the | that these degrees are strongly chained together, in- 
throne, when the friends of the newly restored |dissolubly soldered into a single hierarchy ; that all 
dynasty were pushing their advantages too far; and |is set in motion by it—goveroment, civil and criminal 
that, when the tables were turned and the liberals |justice, administration, police—then let no one be 
were strong enough to act on the offensive, he trans-| astonished that a society thus organized resists the 
ferred his banner and stood forth the uncompromising | agitations of the periodical press.” 
defender of the monarchy. M. de Serre was tall and} In moral courage, and the art of giving force to 
thin, with a high forehead, straight hair, quick eye, |siinple, unpremeditated sentences by dint of it, M. de 
dropping mouth, and the restless physiognomy of a/Serre was not inferior to Manuel, ‘* 1 was present,” 
VOL, XXX¥VIII.—FepRoary, 1840. 18 
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says M. Timon, “and I think T see him still, when 
turning towards the Opposition and looking them 
fixedly in the face, he said, * [ have watched you, | 
have seen through you, I have unmasked you.” The 
Opposition sat quivering with rage. Fle onee told 
the deputies of the extreme left, * Whatever you 
may have done for the new interests, you have not 
done more than I have;” and they remained silent 
from a conviction that he spoke truth. 

The Court partly proved ungrateful, or M. de 
Serre proved unmanageable, and in 1522 he was con- 
demned to the brilliant exile of an embassy ; but, like 
Manuel, he tried in vain to wean his thoughts from 
the theatre of his glory, and fairly pined away the 
remainder of his life. It is said that he had become 
quite crazy some time before he died at Naples ia 
1827. 

* S’il m’était permis de tenir mon pincean levé, et 
d’oublier que je ne trace ice qu’un portrait oratoire, 
je dirais que M. de Serre était homme de bien, cour- 
figeux. sincére, intégre, orne de vertus domestiques, 
trop sensible peut-étre! La tribune use rapidement 
ces organisations nerveuses. Le Général Foy était 
malade du ceeur, C. Périer du foie, et de Serre du 
cerveau. Les surexcitations de Ja sensibilité per- 
fectionnent |’orateur, mais tuent "homme. 

*M,. de Serre conent un violent chagrin de sa 
répudiation électorale. Sa téte se troubla, et, les 
yeux tournés vers cette tribune de France encore 
retentissante des échos de son ¢loquence et tant re- 
grettée, i] mourut. 

* Vanité des réputations! Qui se sonvient au- 
jourd’hui de M. de Serre? Vanité de son peintre ! 
Qui saurait sans moi, si je n’avais reproduit ses 
traits, sa physionomie, sa forte et male éloquence, si 
je ne l’avais jeté sur la toile et rendu a la lumiere, 
qui saurait, dans notre age oublieux, que M. de Serre 
a vécu, qu’il a comprimé la guerre civile, qu’il a 
sauve Ja monarchie, qu’il a été grand orateur, si 
grand que, parmi les princes de Ja tribune moderne, 
on ne pourrait le comparer qu’a Berryer, si Berryer 
était comparable a quelque autre !”’—vol. i. pp. 118 
119. 

M. de Villele’s place is rather amongst statesmen 
than orators, and were we to pair and compare the 

ublic men of France and England in the manoer of 
Piatarch, we should select M. de Villele and Sir 
Robert Walpole for a parallel, distinguished as they 
were by the same aptitude for financial matters, the 
same tact in conciliating the support of a party or 
the favour of a king, the same practical good sense, 
the same absence of enthusiasm, the same disregard 
for the high sounding names of national honour and 
patriotism, the same dislike to war, the same foud- 
ness for expedients, and pretty nearly the same un- 
scrupulous dexterity in the choice of them. Each, 
again, left the kingdom committed to his charge in 
apparent prosperity, and each is accused of scattering 
the seeds of evil for succeeded ministers to reap, 
But here ends the similarity. Walpole belonged to 
an ancient family, and was a fine, handsome, portly- 
looking man.* M. de Villele had, perhaps, none of 
these advantages. He was a little man, with plain, 
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|though not inexpressive features ;* and the com’- 
|mencement of his fortunes was his marriage with the 
daughter of a sugar-planter in the Isle of Bourbon, 
'whose estates he was employed to superintend. 
Prior to this event, however, he had served in the 
navy, and as he was driven to take refuge in the co- 
lonies by the consequences of the revolution, we must 
not be too hasty in drawing conclusions as to his 
‘original position from the circumstance. After dis- 
tinguishing himself in the colonial assembly, he 
came (in 1807) to settle in Toulouse, for which place 
he was chosen deputy in 1815, being then about fifty 
years of age. On his entrance into the Chamber he 
inmediately took part with the royalists, and even 
attacked that article of the charter by which the vali- 
dity of engagements made by the revolutionary go- 
vernment was recognised : 

** Did these concessions hinder the 20th of March? 
did they render the revolutionists more submissive or 
more faithful ? If there is no answer to this question, 
1 must say, Gentlemen, let us construct a wall of 
brass between the past and the future ; but let us get 
out of the rut of the revolution never to re-enter it.” 

He became President of the Council in 1821, and 
managed to retain his office nearly seven years, a 
very long time for a French ministry to last. The 
moat remarkable event during his govermment was 
the occupation of Spain, to which he was personally 
opposed. The most remarkable of his own measures 
were the reduction of the funds, and the grant of an 
indemnity to the emigrants. His defence of the last 
affords a characteristic example of his system of par- 
liamentary tactics, which consisted rather in evading 
than repelling an attack :-— 

“A thousand millions !”—exclaimed General Foy 
—* A thousand millions, gentlemen! Why, it is 
twenty times the amount of the deficit of 1789, which 
caused the breaking out of the revolution : it is a third 
more than the ransom to which we were condemned 
in 1815 by the victory of the foreigner! It is more 
than would be required to restore all our roads, finish 
all our canals, reconstruct all our prisons, and raise 
all the fortresses wanted fot the defence of our terri- 
tories! And those who would swallow up this 
thousand millions are already far the richest and the 
best rewarded !—and it is not only the resident cul- 
tivators of your soil who will parcel out this prodigal 
donation amongst themselves: it will be men, once 
French, whom the chances of emigration have fixed 
and naturalised in a foreign land: it will be Austrian 
and Russian generals who have already had their 
full share of the booty levied in France.” 

M. de Villele ascends the tribune with a downcast 
and melancholy look : 

“If the august monarch, founder of the charter, if 
the king who at present reigns over us had not emi- 
grated”’—Here he paused, leaving the fate which 
would have awaited the two brothers of Louis XVI. 
to the imagination, whilst the Right responded with 
a groan—** But we, ourselves, what would have be- 
come of us but for the emigration of our princes? 
Without the emigration of our kings, what should we 
have had in 1814, and after the hundred days, to op- 





* He was considered the best-looking of the! 


Knights of the Garter, when they walked in proces- 
sioh, with the exception of Lord Townshend, the 
*handsomest man of his day. 


* «C©’était un homme d’un port assez vulgaire, 
gitle, de petite stature, avee des yeux percants, une 
jvoix nazillarde mais accentaée,” &c.—7¥mon, vol. 
i. p. 120, 
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pase the armies of Europe established in our capital t} ral ?”” said Foy, then a colonel—* ail succeeds to a 
Our deliverance from a foreign yoke, our public free-| miracle; the enemy is not aware of our passage.” 
dom, the prosperity and happiness we enjoy, we owe |** 1 see Suwarrow, who is turning me.” * You will] 
them all to the emigration which has preserved our|have beaten Korsakoif before Suwarrow can debouche 
princes tous. Let there be an end, then, of the at-| upon you,” replied Foy; and the prediction was ve- 
tempt to make a crime of the devotedness and fidelity | rified. His generosity and frankness were equally 
of those who lost their all to follow them.” remarkable. When requested to procure the signa- 
This argument necessarily proved unanswerable in tures of his corps to an address of congratulation fo 
an assembly where royalty and loyalty were then in| Buonaparte, he replied, “1 will congratulate the 
high fashion. It might not, however, have passed | First Consul as much as he likes on having escaped 
so well under other circumstances. We do not wish!a conspiracy against his life, but I will never sign, I 
to enter here into the general merits of the old emi-| will never make my officers sign, an address which 
gration, but we may be allowed to express our regret|designates such or such individuals as authors or 
at the style in which the example has been imitated ichiets of this conspiracy, because | am a soldier, and 
of late, and our apprehension of the results. It is|l am nota judge.” When a man with this sort of 
well known that the elite of the French nobility have | reputation begins his oratorical career by exc)aim, 
refused to take any part in politics since the revolu- ing, “ ‘There is an echo in France when we pronopnce 
tion of the Barricades, and made it their point of the names of honour and country,” he will seldom 
honour and their boast to live secluded in their|lack auditors; and there is a force, independent of 
faubourg of St. Germain,* the rhetoric, in such appeals as the following :— 
This minister was succeeded by M. Martignac,! “ Nineteen-twentieths of those who drew the 
who insisted on elevating him and some others of his, sword during the hundred days in defence of their 
predecessors to the peerage, by way of rendering country had in no respect contributed to the success 
harmless the opposition which he apprehended from of the 20th of March: they marched, as their fathers 
them. M. de Villele’s character may be summed up had marched twenty-three years before, at the ery of 
in the words of ‘Timon: | Europe combined against France. Would you have 
hs He had no flowers in his style, nor pomp in his liked it better if, for the first time, we had halted in 
images, nor vehemence in his declamation, nor front of our enemies and demanded how many of them 
clenching power in his logic: but he was clear, full,, there were? We ran to Waterloo, like the Greeks 
firm, and reasonable. There never escaped from him to Thermopyle ; all without fear, and almost all with- 
in the ardour of debate any of those perilous expres-|out hope. 1t was the accomplishment of a ma nani- 
sions which the commentator lays hold of, and which | mous sacrifice; and that is the reason why this re- 
afford subjects for the ridicule of the press. If Na-| collection, painful as it may be, has remained as 
ture had denied him the gifts, more brilliant than| precious to us as the most glorious of the rest.” 
solid of imagination and eloquence, she had given| At the time, if tradition and M. ‘Timon are to be 
him, in a very high degree, that prompt coup d’qil of credited, there is no necessity for examining the 
the statesman who sees quick and sees true. . . . ., Secondary causes of General Foy’s success. He had 
- + » No, he was no common man,—who struggled the exterior, the bearing and the gestures of an orator, 
so long without disadvantage duriog his long minis-|a vast memory, a powerful voice, eyes sparkling with 
try, against Manuel, Foy, Lafitte, Dupont de |’Eure,|intelligence, and a chivalrous fournure about the 
Chauvelin, Bignon, and Benjamin Constant, and (an | head. His swelling forehead kindled with enthusi- 
equally trying contest) against the demands of the|asm or contracted with anger. “* Then (says M, 
court and those of his own friends.”"—JZb. p. 121. Tiunon) he struck the marble of the tribune, and there 
General Foy was the representative of the anti-| was in him a little of the siby! on her tripod, Often 
monarchical, anti-aristocratical, anti-legitimisttenden-| was he seeu to spring impulsively from his seat and 
cies of France; and his success in the tribune is scale the tribune, as if he was advancing to victory. 
justly attributed in part to the same popular feeling | When there, he flung forth his words with a haughty 
which distinguished Beranger amongst poets, and | air, Jike Conde flinging his baton of command over 
Paul Louis Courier amongst pamphieteers. The | the redoubts of the enemy.” (p. 129.) In the suc- 
military character was also an advantage to him, as |ceeding passage great injustice is done to General 
it enlisted all the warlike sympathies of his country-|Foy. He is described as not improvising his 
men in his favour. Foy was born in 1775, and en-| speeches; and the proof is, that he carefully medi- 
tered the army as soon as he was able to bear arms, | tated them, and distributed the parts ; that he did in 
He served by turns under almost ali the republican short what, as already intimated, all first-rate orators 
generals who have earned a place in history, and|mustdo. He is said, moreover, to have paved the 
succeeded in attracting the attention of most of them way for a dramatic effect, a catching figure, a happy 
by feats of daring and a knowledge of the art of war|expression, with remarkable adfoitness—another 
far exceeding what is expected from a subaltern.| proof of his proficiency in the most difficult branches 
In the campaign of 1799, as Massena was passing of the art. At all events, most of his recorded say- 
the bridge across the Rhine, his face wore an ex-|ings have all the appearance of impromptus. When 
pression of anxiety. What is the matter, Gene-/told to carry his foreign news to the Bourse, he re- 
+ | torted— 














* The novels of Count Horace de Viel Castel are|** 1 know nothing of the gambling of the Bourse : 
directed against this peculiar folly of the French ex-| for my part, I speculate in nothing but the rise ef the 
clusives, and contain some curious information re-; national honour.” : 
garding them. It seems that no one is considered! Qn its being stated shat the commissioners of the 
pur who visits out of the faubourg, or takes any part censorship had been put on half-pay— 
in the active concerns of life. If that be true, I hope they will be treated as half- 
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pay officers have been for the last two years—I 
hope they will never be called into active service 
again.” 

When asked what he meant by aristocracy— 

** L’aristocratie ? je vais vous le dire: ]’aristocra- 
tie, c’est la ligue, la coalition de ceux qui veulent 
consommer sans produire, vivre sans travailler, oc- 
cuper toutes les places sans etre en etat de les rem- 
plir, envahir tous les honneurs sans Jes avoir merites 
—voila l’aristoeratie !” 

In reply to a defence of pensions and sinecures— 

** Faites-nous done connaitre vos diplomates qui 
n’ont servi ni avant, ni apres, ni pendant notre he- 
roique revolution; vos pensions accordees a celui-ci 
pour qu’ilffasse un livre, a celui-la pour qu’il n’en 
fasse pas; vos medecins, qui n’ont jamais de malades 


a soigner; vos historiographes, qui n’ont pas d*his-| 


toire a ecrire; vos paysagistes, qui n’ont pas d’autre 
paysage a peindre que le jardin de |’hotel de Wa- 
gram.” 

An apostrophe addressed to M. de Serre has great 

merit: 
* As my sole revenge, as your sole punishment, I 
simply condemn you to turn your eyes, as you leave 
this place, on the statues of L’ Hopital and Dagues- 
seau.” 

His industry was indefatigable, and there was 
hardly any subject of public interest which he had 
not mastered down to its minutest details. When 
warned of the necessity of repose by his physicians, 
he exclaimed, * Cease to work ?—it would be my 
death.” He died in 1825,—in M. Timon’s opinion 
most opportunely for his fame. 

** Combien de fois Napoleon n’a-t-il pas regrette 
d’avoir vecu trop d'un jour? oh, comme il enviait, 
sur le rocher de Sainte. Helene, le destin du soldat 
qui fut tue par le premier boulet de Waterloo? La 
fortune, au contraire, en l’ensevelissant dans Je sein 
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voice is described as that of a syren, his elocution a& 
combining the softness and harmony of the lyre; 
the cultivation of letters had refined his style, and 
the habits of society had given the last air of polish 
to his gestures and his mien. Yet thus accom- 
plished, he seduced rather than commanded the at- 
tention; and whilst his discourses are models of 
elegance, ingenuity, dexterous management, and apt 
exposition, they are ever and anon open to the re- 
proach of feebleness, and there is scarcely one vehe- 
ment apostrophe or condensed piece of logic to be 
found in them. ‘The finest act of M. de Martignac’s 
jlife was the closing one—his volunteer defence of 
|M. de Polignac. ‘The foilowing passages from the 
|peroration of his speech are exactly calculated to 
| give a true notion of his style in his loftier moods : 

“ Peers of the realm, the act you are about to do is 
the one to which the determination of the character 
| of the revolution of 1830, and the decision of its fate, 

is reserved. ‘The judgment that France awaits from 
_you has, then, for her all the interest of a prediction, 
all the power of a destiny. 

“Is it by the death of disarmed adversaries that 
the revolution of 1830 would consummate its work ? 
Will it diverge, at this point from the career it has 
nobly struck out for itself, and arrive, by so different 
a road, at the abyss in which our first revolution was 
lost? I cannot fear it, my lords, since it is from you 
that it is about to receive direction and example, 
|Our manners are growing milder; philanthropy is 
|making daily advances towards new conquests; a 
legislation is preparing which will conciliate, so far 
as our age permits, the interests of the common safety 
with the aspirations of humanity. Already for many 
months our publie places have not been saddened by 
the spectacle of a scaffold. What ought not to be 
the pressing interest, the real want, the possible ad- 
vantage to our country, which, in a political prose- 

















de ses triomphes oratoires, n’a pas voulu que le|cution unexpectedly occurring after so many vicissi- 
General Foy perdit rien de sa noble et pure renom-| tudes endured in so small a number of years; should 
mee. S’il eut veca, il eut ete courtisan de Louis-|be of power sufficient to determine you to put this 
Philippe, Ministre de la guerre, Marechal de France, suspended axe in motion again? Js not all complete ? 
Connetable peut-etre. Il a mieux fait de mourir.”"—| Has not the dynasty gone down with the throne? Do 
vol, BP 142, 143. inet vast seas separate you from il, and events more vast 

M. de Martignac was born in 1770, of an ancient! than they?’ What need has France of the death of a 
family, at Bourdeaux, At an early age he distin- man who places himself in your hands,—the broken 
guished himself at the bar, and wrote some success- instrument of a power that is no more? ‘To prove her 
ful pieces for the theatre. It has been asserted that) strength? Who contests it, who can bring it into 
he was secretary to Sieyes during his Berlin embassy |doubt, and what sort of proof of it would it be to 
in 1798, and that in 1811 he published an ode on the| strike a victim who has no means of defence but one 
birth of the King of Rome. Be this as it may, he|feeble voice? ‘To satisfy her vengeance ? Ah, my 
was certainly amongst the warmest supporters of the | lords, this prostrate throne, these three crowns broken 
Bourbons at the Restoration, and when elected alin aa many days, this flag of eight centuries rent ta 
member of the Chamber (in 1821) he distinguished | pieces in an hour, is not all this the vengeance of a 
himself po less by his constitutional opinions than | victorious people? This was conquered in the midst 
by his eloquence. After filling some other posts| of peril, illustrated by the end, and ennobled by 
with credit, he was made Premier on the breaking |bravery : that would be but barbarous, for it is na 
up of the Villele cabinet, bu: proving too liberal, or/longer contested or necessary. Is it to ensure the 
rather too little of a bigot, for Charles X., he was|triumph of the vietorious people and consolidate 
dismissed in 1829, and succeeded by the far-famed |their work that the execution of an individual could 
authors of the Ordinances. He died in 1832. be required? Ah! that which foree has con- 
_M. de Martignae is one of the few royalist, ra-|quered o& regained is not to be preserved by cruelty 
tional, constitutional statesmen whom itis the fashion |or violence: it is the firm but temperate use of the 
for the Movement party to praise. He owes this power which has changed hands, the feeling of se- 





| 





distinction partly to what he did towards the eman-|ecurity to which this moderation gives rise, the pros- 
cipation of the press, partly to the graceful insinua-! perity it fosters, the protection which the new order 
ting address by which he managed to flatter the self-}of things promises to those who submit or attach 
leve and coneiliate the good will! of all parties, His | themselves to it,—these are the true elements of 
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conservation—the others are but fatal illusions, de-|sned a juste miliew line of politics. His reputation 
structive to those who embrace them. You are reached the highest pitch in 1827, when he was 
laying the foundation of a new throne—do not give simultaneously chosen by seven constituencies, 
it for its base a soil soaked with blood and tears.” | named President of the Chamber, and elected a mem- 
These passages are finely conceived, but the| ber of the Academy. His advanced age has gradu- 
execution falls short of the design; the thought is/ally diminished the number of his public appear- 
spread over too large a surface ; the sentences (with auces for some years past, and a stery was current 
a few exceptions) are diffuse and languid ; the con-|at Paris a few months ago amusingly illustrative of 
densing power of genius is altogether wanting, and | the present character of his pursuits and interests. 
we long in vain for point, force, directness, or sim-| When Victor Hugo was an aspirant for the honours 
plicity. Altogether the peroration reminds us of|of the Academy, and ealled on M. Royer-Collard to 
those written by Dumont for Mirabeau, before the ask his vote, the sturdy veteran professed an entire 
master’s hand had been at work infusing that force |ignorance of his name. “J am the author of Note 
and energy, that “ quelque chose de vif et tranchant,”| Dame de Paris, Les Derniers Jours d’un Condamne, 
by which the productions of others became essen-) Bay-Jargal, Murion Delorme, &c.”? “1 never heard 
tially his own. of any of them.” “ Will you do me the honour of 
M. Royer-Collard’s reputation is rather personal, aceepiing a copy of my works?” “1 never read 
literary, moral and political, than oratorical; he|new books.” Lit Hugo! 
very seldom extemporises ; it is consequently as a| ‘The name of Bejamin Constant has become fami- 
thinker, not as a speaker, that he influences, and his liar in this country through his connexion with Ma- 
actions have been as expressive as his words. In| dame de Stael, some passages of which he is said to 
the published accounts of him, therefore, we find|have depicted in a novel;* but he has higher and 
nothing about his person, his manner, or his voice: better claims to our sympathy, since his grand aim 
the whole turns on the depth of his thoughts, the through life was to make English institutions under- 
comprehensiveness of his views, the upright tenor) stood and appreciated in France. France was only 
of his life, and the undeviating consistency of his| his country by adoption. He was born (1767) at 
principles. | Lausanne, and had studied both at Edinburgh and 
“ M. Royer-Collard (says M. Timon, and the pas- Gottingen. He came to Paris in 1795, and speedily 
sage need neither be amplified nor abridged) is the| attracted attention by a series of pamphlets, which he 
patriarch of the constitutional royalists of the Resto-| threw off with wonderful facility at that as at every 
ration. He was the most eloquent of our parliamen-| other period of his life, But the chief theatre of his 
tary writers. He had a vast and magnificent kind | early honour wasthe Tribunat, where he exasperated 
of style. A word, a single axiom fructified by the! Napoleon to the highest pitch by opposing the most 
meditation of this strong brain, swelled, thickeued,' cherished of his schemes: “* There are below there, 
grew up like an acorn that becomes an oak, al! in that T'ribunat,” said the First Consul, “a dozen 
whose ramifications spring from the same trunk, and/or fifteen metaphysicians fit to be thrown into the 
which, animated by the same life, nourished with! water. They are a vermin which keep sticking to 
the same sap, forms but one whvle, despite the|my clothes; but I will shake them of.’’ Shortly 
variety of its foliage and the endless multiplicity of|afterwards he executed his threat by turning out 
its boughs. Such were the discourses of M. Royer-| Constant, Chenier, Guingene, and others. ** Nous 
Collard, admirable for the unity of their principle,| vous avons epures,”’ was the apology to the remain- 
the eg shoots of their style, and the beauty of | ing members. ‘ Say ecremes,”’ was the sharp retort 
their form. It was philosophy applied to politics,}of Madame de Stael. From this period Constant 
with its abstract and somewhat obscure formu!e.!and Madame de Stael appear to have vowed a com- 
More profound than vehement, more original in the|mon hatred to Napoleon, as well as a mutual affee- 
expression than capable of carrying you away by the|tion for one another; but at the commencement of 





movement, M. Royer-Collard was (if the expression 
be forgiven me) a digger of ideas: he was a speak- 
ing thought.’”’—vol. 1. p. 150. 

He was bornin 1763 of an honourable family, and 
at the breaking out of the revolution was a member 
of the metropolitan bar. He joined the royalist 
party, and played an active part in politics for atime, 


when, becoming an object of suspicion to the domi-! 


nant faction, he found it necessary to withdraw into 
retirement for a season.* In 1811 his rising reputa- 
tion as a writer and metaphysician attracted the at- 
tention of Napoleon, who appointed him Dean of 
the Faculty of Letters and Professor of the History 
of Modern Philosophy. After the second Restora- 
tion, he was named president of the committee of 
public instruction, and in 1815 he was elected mem- 
ber of the Chamber, where he has uniformly pur- 





* He was one of the chosen few who kept up a 
correspondence with the Bourbons, and was charged 
with the care of their interests when the revolution- 
ary government was in ful] force and activity. 


ithe Hundred Days a single interview sufficed to 
effect a signal change in the opinions of the gentle- 
man. M. Constant came forth from his first private 
interview a complete convert—and counsellor of 
state. This is the dark spot in his life. He has 
thus attempted to wipe it off :— 

«It is true [ had written all that; under the em- 
pire of a generous hatred, I had uttered these male- 
dictions against a despot; but when I saw France 
menaced by the foreigners, when I saw the Prussians, 
the English, the Austrians, the Russians, ercssing 
our frontiers a second time, | thought it right—yield- 





* Talleyrand used to say that it was not very dif- 
ficult to win women, but that the grand problem was 
how to get rid of them afterwards. This is the im- 
moral moral of .2do/phe,—the story of a man pursued 
by a woman (Ellenore) ten years older than himself, 
of whom he has become thoroughly tired. It was 
generally understood that Madame de Stael was the 
heroine, and Constant (whose nature il] accorded 
with his name) the hero of the tale. 
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ing to a juster and more generous sentiment—to for-'the world.” On this subject he has written and 
get—to fly to the support of the man who, in this spoken volumes; and whoever has occasion to write 
extremity, could still save the country.” or speak upon it, may confidently repair to his 

His oratorieal career did not recommence until writings and speeches as to an armoury where every 
1819, when he was elected by the department of La sort of weapon may be procured. Benjamin Con- 
Sarthe, and his speeches betoken no falling away |stant was rather above the middle height, of a weak 
from the principles he originally professed. «* We/frame of body, with thin legs, long arms, and an 
are a generation of passage,”’ was the cry; “we|habitual stoop. His hair (originally fair, but when 
fight that others may triumph ;” and on every ocea-| we saw him grey) was worn very long, and fell 
sion that presented itself he was found calling to|down upon his shoulders, after the fashion of a Ger- 
the government for the time being to move on. His|man student. When a young man, he had been 
characteristic qualities, both as a writer and a/reckoned very handsome. His mode of reciting was 
speaker, were spirit, ingenuity, and fertility. His! monotonous, and something like a stammer was oc- 
foot was ever in the stirrup, his fancy was ever on casionally observable in his delivery. He com- 
the wing—to-day an article, to-morrow a pamphlet, / monly leant both hands on the tribune when he was 
the next day a speech. He had such a command of extemporising, and used little action of any kind. 
language, that when he chanced to displease his His personal courage was displayed in a remarkable 
audience by an expression, he would go on substitu-| manner in his duel with M. des Issarts. Both being 
ting synonymes tll he had suited them. For ex- equally incapacitated from fighting upon their legs, 
ample: “1 am anxious to spare the Crown”—a they were placed in chairs at the proper distance, 
murmur—* the Monarch”--the murmurs continue— and exchanged two shots a-piece—luckily without 
**the Constitutional King”—the murmurs are hushed. ,effect, Benjamin Constant died in 1830. 

His impromptu replies often betoken not merely, With Constant concludes the catalogue of orators 
readiness but wit. Of the deputies who had made of the Restoration. ‘The portraits of living speakers 
a verbose defence of sinecures, he said: ‘They /|are so numerous, that we must proceed much in the 
economise neither money nor words.”” When the same manner as in a picture-gallery—walk round and 
ministerial party complained that, if such attacks look at all, but confine our critical examination to 
continued, it would be impossible to find functiona-|a few. 

ries, * Don’t be afraid of discouraging aspirants to} MM. Berryer, the leader of the legitimist party, is, 
office, their courage is inexhaustible. When a pre- by common consent of all parties, the first of living 
fecture is vacant, do people run away for fear of oratorsin France. ‘Towards the end of his first ses- 
being condemned to it!’ Speaking of the minis- sion (1830,) one of his colleagues exclaimed to 
try—*“It is as impossible, in all that regards arbi- Royer-Collard, “ Voila un beau talent !”’ + Dites done 
trary power, to calumniate as to soften them.” |une puissance,” was the reply. 

He composed on cards tied together with astring,| For much of his acknowledged pre-eminence he is 
each containing a paragraph. Probably this habit undoubtedly indebted to physical advantages: to his 
influenced his style, which was deficient in con-|face, his figure, and (above all) his voice, an organ 
tinuity. The following has been extolled as a good,of extraordinary power and compuss, which he 
example of the suddenness of his transitions, and| manages with unrivalled ease and propriety. But, 
the vividness of his apostrophes :— as M. Timon bears willing testimony, he is also a 

‘*] have always regarded as worthy of envy the/master in rhetoric; and nothing can well be finer 
fate of those friends of freedom who, at the com-|than the mode in which he marshals his arguments, 
mencement of the revolutionary phrengy, were struck | manages his transitions, lays the train for an effect, 
down the first. ‘This destiny has saved them from or works his way towards his main object from afar 
being the witnesses of another phrenzy still more|—except perhaps the parenthetical allusions by 
frightful. The fate of those who may be the first! which he revives the flagging attention of the Cham- 
victims of the counter-revolution, if it comes to pass, |ber, or the vivid bursts and apostrophes by which he 
would appear to me equally deserving of envy: they|rouses the dormant enthusiasm of the royalists. It 
will not see this counter-revolution in all its horrors. | seems a matter of perfect indifference to him whether 
Gentlemen, two roads have been open to you fortwo he has to speak a prepared speech or an extempore 
yeais past: even when the ministry Jost their way,|one; tor be can invest the latter with all the charms 
the representatives of the people chose the constitu-| of order, and give the full force of suddenness, viva- 
tional path. Do you wish to pass again under laws|city, and felicitous adaptation to the first. In the 
of exception? The Convention, the Directory,| power of stripping off the husk of a question and 
Buonaparte, have governed by exceptional Jaws.) going at once to the pith, he nearly resembles Lord 
Where isthe Convention! Whereis the Directory ?| Lyndhurst: in his mode of dealing with facts, dates, 
Where is Buonaparte ?”’* jand passages of by-gone debates, Sir Robert Peel. 

But the press was his favourite topic: “’The|Lord Stanley may serve to convey some notion of 
press is the tribune enlarged; speech is the vehicle |him in the act of repelling an attack or fullowing up 
of intelligence, and intelligence is’ the mistress of|an advantage; and Sir William Follett presents an 
|itmproved example of the kind of logic he employs 





* What stuff! as if they fell by the /aws of in his argumentative displays. In looking through 
exception! Yet the fact is very near, though|the pages of the * Moniteur” (the least imperfect 
Constant would not see it. They all fell because|record of the parliamentary eloquence of France) 
the revolutionary spirit—which necessitated laws /for illustrations of Berryer, we are forcibly reminded 
of exception—was too strong for them, because their/of a passage in Erskine’s letter to the editor of 
government had no solid base. The laws of exceptionjFox’s speeches, prefixed to the complete octavg 
‘were one of the symptoms, and in no degree a cause.| edition :— 
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Eloquence which consists more in the dexterous} practice at the bar. His sacrifices in this respect 
: . | . . : . 
structure of periods, and in the powers and harmony |are justly appreciated amongst his friends; and it 
of delivery, than in the extraordinary vigour of the being understood, not long since, that his cireum- 
understanding, may be compared to a human body, stances were embarrassed, a tribute of gratitude, 
not so much surpassing the dimensions of ordinary similar to that conferred on Grattan by the Irish par- 
nature, as remarkable for the symmetry and beauty liament, was paid him by the legitimist party. They 
a parts :—if re. se apy — a pam = 6 a ay 00 of — of money sufficient to 
statuary or painter, has made no memorial of such an enable him to buy in his chateau of Augerville, 
erator, little is left to distinguish him ; but, in the | which he had been compelled to advertise for sale, 
most eae: — of ty s speeches, the bones of —— se - balk of hig qualification as 
a giant are to be discovered.’ | deputy. e is about fifty years of age. 

The bones of a giant are likewise to be discovered | M. Dupin (hardly second to Berryer in parliamen- 
in the most imperfect reliques of Berryer’s, but so tary celebrity) is the Erskine of France, and some- 
cracked and broken, sv mixed ap and encrusted with' thing more; for he has not only defended Ney and 
adventitious matter, that an art resembling that of Sir Robert Wilson, but held the fate of ministries 
the restorer of ancient statues would be required to between his hands. Beranger said of him—* 2 
render them presentable as specimens. We shall monte quelquefois aux cieux, muis tuujours bien cotte.” 
therefore content ourselves with one—the concluding /e cabinet d’un rot avec mes soulicrs de paysan.” These 
passage of his masterly but not quite honest attack | He said of himself—+ Je ne saurois jamais entrer dans 
ou the French ministry in January iast. We say not) sayings correctly indicate the style of the orator and 
quite honest, for though sheltering himself all the! the character of the man, though the figure of the 
ag aay tay ae Pony Se SS non “ _— - oe —— being, 

faith wev Ise, he, the|in fact, the cescendant of an old legal family. eis 
legitimist leader, was hardly justified in assailing rough, bold, impulsive, irregular, fanciful, figurative, 
them for not taking part against legitimacy in every anecdotical, sarcastic, allusive, and imaginative. The 
—— of a — _ sa P | highest compliment is that paid him with apparent 

go round the map of France, and I demand at / unconsciousness by M. Timon—that he is best in 
all — 9 we —_ a eo pam -t bas best causes. ; Let a trait of nobleness or an at- 
towards us. see, in the South, Spain torn by| tempt at oppression come across him in his most un- 
two parties, who both, on the day of their reconcilia-| congenial moods, and a responsive cord will assuredly 
tion, will be your enemies; in the north, Belgium, |be struck. Thus, in his defence of Sir Robert Wil- 
that you have ~ — you ni pt | pe os Bruce, and Mr. Hutchinson, for aiding 
in its movement of July—Belgium, which we are} Lavalette to escape :— 
unable to support in its generous seatinients. : Swit-| “ Unhappy fruit of our dissensions! Evil is be- 
ee acini ios tesee cee avndial tops epvtaengpoedica oy tanger etna sedins bo steacate 

e nin your ;| people are no longer willing to believe in virtue, nor 
of your principles, of your policy, do you believe that/can persuade themselves that three men are to be 
—_ Paral stir — for = ie le Fei pgp ae mee to << another, simply from 
abandoned on all sides, you are isolated, and to this,asentiment of humanity ! ow manners change 
(turning to the ministry) have you reduced France.| with times! At Athens—the people of which 1 
My hand shall wither before il casts into that urn a) cited for their levity, but the Areopagus was cele- 
ball to say that such a policy is conservative of our al-| brated for its justice—a young man was condemned 
liances, that such a ministry is jealous of our dignity ito death for having killed a dove, which, pursued by 
—never, never.” van a sparrowhawk, flew to take refuge in his bosom. 
_ Bearing in mind that this is the close of acompre-|'They thought that he who was without pity would 
hensive view of the foreign relations of the country—) never prove a good citizen. And amongst us, in the 
we should be inclined to give it a place not much | nineteenth century, men are to be condemned for, 
ae — ae s ~~ ae ee eee “tory sty another man who placed his 
** Were I an American, as I am an Englishman, | fate in their hands! 
whilst a foreign troop was quartered on my country,| Or in his reply to the Procurear-General, who, on 
yy er — lay re ee ey had proposed to exclude all reference to 

n ironical remark of the Minister to the eflect that) antecedent events :-— 
this declaration would create no disappointment, as| ** You wish to place his head under the thunder- 
they had never reckoned on his vote, called up Ber- bolt; we wish to show how the tempest has been 
ryer again :— brewed.” 

“If you return to power, whatever be the distance| It is in the act of uttering this apostrophe that 
that ought naturally to subsist between us, only do} Horace Vernet has painted him. ‘The piewure would 
for France something useful, honourable, great, and form a capital match for the well-known one of Lord 
Fen —— pay —e I was born in ns with uplifted hands, * Am I 

‘rance, and I wish to die a Frenchman. in a court of justice 

Berryer is the son of the celebrated advocate of the; The following extract from his defence of Beranger 
apn oe ws pus ary Nal age ag work — appears to us to afford a fairer epecienen of his man- 
. pu is - — e¢ — “4 ey a than any of his political speeches. We are sorry 

les Avocals de Lari, de 1ljj4a . e himself,|that we cannot quote it without expressing tl 
; oe ag + I gS Me 
pi or Yay Sy a ene pe reg om high ay disapprobation of much of its tone as re- 
and, had he not been turned aside from his profes-|gards the most grave of subjects :— 
sional career by politics, nothing could well have pre-, * I arrive at the last song, to which the Advocate- 
vented him from now enjoying a large and lucrative’ General has attached more weight than to all the rest: 
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It is that entitled Le Bon Dieu, the burden of which 
is,— 


‘ Si c’est par moi qu’ils regnent de la sorte, 
Je veux que le Diable m’emporte.’ 


Here, gentlemen of the jury, it was deemed a duty 


to introduce a pompous eulogy on religion, and vaunt! of place in this article. 


its happy influeace on the jot of states. I own that, 
if the question to be resolved were such, I should not 
be opposed to the public prosecutor. Religion is 
the want of all: the wretched feel the necessity for it, 


still more than others; and those who are out of|emples! 
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jas, with inimitable calmness, that nothing of the sori 
‘is to be found in Milton, and eulogises Dupin for his 
| readiness in inventing such a scene—the allusions 
jand the real drift of which he does not seem to have 
jin the slightest degree apprehended.* 
Dupin’s own notions of the advantages and disad- 
| vantages of improvisation will not be considered out 
The passage (which would 
lose greatly in translation) is taken from his Inau- 
|gura! Discourse on being chosen a member of the 
French Academy in August 1834:— 
** Invoquons de grands souvenirs et de grands ex- 
Nos orateurs politiques les plus renom- 


place, pray to God with as much fervour as those who} mes, Mirabeau, Barnave, de Serre, Je general Foy, 


are in, 
woe, woe to those who outrage it! 
sane time, woe to those who pervert it! 


If religion were outraged, I should say, 
But I say at the 
Woe to 


‘n’ont-ils pas prouve que celui qui s’abandonne au 
| milien de ces circonstances ardentes a tous les hasards 
ide l’improvisation, trouve quelquefois, dans l’em- 


those who would fain make of it oniy an object of|barras meme de sa situation, des secours inesperes ? 


Jucre, and only speak of it upon speculation; who 
put personal revenge in the place of charity, and 
treat with inexorable rigour what God himself would 
treat with benignity. Certainly, 1 will own it, the 
burden is a little light; but can it be said that it was 
composed with the inteation of apostrophising God 
himself and outraging him ? 

« We must not lose sight of the license of poetry, 
nor contest the use it has been able to make of a fact 
which we find in the Scriptures. Anything may 
happen when God wills or permits it! Iterum as- 
sumpsit Jesum Diabolus in montem excelsum valde, 
et ostendit ei omnia regna mundi, et gloriam eorum, 
et dixit ei: Hee omnia tibi dabo si cadens adora- 
veris me. 

“So far Sacred History—what has poetry made 
of it? Milton, that sombre and sublime genius, has 
devoted the strains of his Paradise Lost to describing 
the impious war of Satan against the Divinity. He 
makes us be present at the councils of the angel of 
darkness. We hear the harangues of demons; the 
strife is prolonged ; he long balances the force and 
the resistance! Did any one ever dream of taxing 
Milton with impiety, because he had put the infernal 
spirit aur prises with the Divinity ? 

“The same poet, in his Paradise Regained, rep- 
resents to us the devil taking Jesus Christ, one while 
to the pinnacle of the temple, and one while to a high 
mountain, from whence they behold all the people of 
the earth. Satan shows him the Britons half subju- 
gated, and preserving only the shadow of their an- 
cient liberty ; Gaul disarmed ; Germany in darkness ; 
Italy still smoking with the blood of its citizens, shed 
by the emperors with the aid of civil discords; 
Greece struggling with her chains, impatiently en- 
during the yoke of conquest ; the Parthians make an 
effort on the side of Asta; the Scythians are already 
assembling their numerous battallions, and threaten- 
ing to invade the banks of the Bosphorus! and in 
his own country, the pro-consuls of Rome !—Herod, 
who to reach a single child, has devoted all to death; 
and Pilate, pusillanimous functionary, who, ere long, 
will suffer innocent blood to be poured out, and who 
will bathe his hands in it! 

* Assuredly, at seeing the world thus governed, 
Jesus might well have exclaimed, that it was not by 
Him, nor by his Father, that nations were governed 
de la sorte!” 

The reporter of this speech (who had probably 


**Quoique non prepare sur jes mots, s’il connait 
|bien les choses, s’il sent vivement, s’il est soutenu 
par la conscience du bien, au milieu meme de tant 
d’isolement—dans ce trouble incessamment apporte 
au developpement de sa pensee par les interruptions 
les plus vives et les clameurs parfois les plus insen- 
'sees—dans ce tourment de toutes ses facultes, il lui 
| arrivera de recontrer des tours, des expressions, des 
|hardiesses qui ne viendraient pas trouver une homme 
moins fortement excite. 

“Ce que perdront le style et Ja belle ordonnance, 
lorateur le regagnera du cote de l’action, de cette 
action oratoire a laquelle les anciens accordaient les 
trois premiers rangs. Sa main ne tiendra pas un 
cahier; son wil ne sera pas fixe sur son ecrilure, il 
retrouvera l’arme du regard; son esprit ne sera pas 
livre aux incertitades de la memoire; libre dans 
son allure comme ces cavaliers Numides qui mon* 
taient a ecru et sans frein, il luttera corps a corps 
avec son auditoire; maitre de re tenir ou de Jaisser 
aller son discours, de glisser sur ce qui commence- 
rait a deplaire comme d’insister sur ce qui oura fait 
sensation ; et, s’il est bien inspire, son succes de- 
passera |’effet des discours Jes plus etudies! Alors 
eclateront ces vives sympathies, ces retours elec- 
triques de l’assemblee sur |’orateur, qui l’avertiront 
jail a conquis les votes, et que la majorite vient a 
lui!” 

We were present at the delivery of this discourse. 
When Dupin entered the hall, buttoned up in the 
unbecoming uniform of the Academy, he looked any- 
thing but at his ease, nor was the principal task im- 
posed upon him—that of reading a written eulogium 
on Cuvier—of a character to restore him to himself. 
It was therefore a tame affair till he arrived at the 
above passage; when a sudden chaage came over 
him, his eye began tokindle, his features were lighted 
up, his whole form appeared dilating, and as Sa main 
ne tiendra pas un cahier rang sonorously through the 
hall we began to think that the action would accom- 
pany the words, and that he was going todash his own 
manuscript in the rosy face of the President (M, 
Jouy). ‘The effect was electrical: it was the triumph 
of nature over art, or, more correctly speaking, the 
triumph of that perfect art which produces all its 
greatest effects by concealing itself: the coldest, for 











* See some remarks on this speech in an article 
on Beranger’s Chansons, Quarterly Review, vol. x|vi., 


never heard of the Paradise Regained before) tells|p. 465, &c. 
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the moment, abandoned thelr usual postures of apa- 
thy, and plaudits, loud and long, burst forth at the 
conclusion of the paragraph. M. Dupin must be 
heard again and again to be appreciated. 

__ His political career commenced in the Chamber off 
Representatives in 1815, where he boldly defended 
the right of the nation to chose its constitution and 
its rulers. He was not elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies till 1828, since which time he 
has played a prominent part on the stage of public 
life, which no man can well do in France without 
exposing himself to a tolerable share of calumny and 
misrepresentation ; particularly when he professes a 
moderate line of politics, and occasionally lashes 
back the more forward and violent of all parties. 
Dupin has even repudiated those who might be anx-| 
ious to adopt him as their chief. When called the} 
general of the tiers-parti, he said, ** You would render 
me a service if you would have the goodness to give 
me a list of the members who compose the fiers-parti ; 
I know them not.” The imputations most vehe- 
mently reiterated are an alleged secret understanding 
with the Jesuits, and a want of firmness during the 
Revolution of July. Nothing can be conceived more 
futile than these imputations. It seems that M. Du- 
pin had taken a warm part against the Jesuits. Two 
of his hits have grown into axioms: * C"est une epee 
dont la poi ence est a Rome, et la pointe partout ;”” and 
* Protee n'est qu'une fable, le Jesuitisme est la realite.” 
It is not asserted that he has actually done or said 
anything as a public man at variance with these 
opinions, but during the period of his avowed hos- 
tility he was guilty of the indiscretion of paying a 
visit to the Jesuit institution at St. Acheul, from 
motives thus illustrated by himself—* If I had lived 
at the time when Aineas descended into the infernal 
regions, I should have wished to descend along with 
him, and be present at one of Minos’ sittings.” From 
the bare fact of this visit, it is inferred that he must 
have had an unworthy object in view. The other 
charge is equally groundless. On the first appear- 
ance of the ordinances, the journalists came in a body 
to consult M. Dupin as to their legality, Odilon- 
Barrot, Barthe, and Merilhou, being present at the 
consultation. Their joint opinion was delivered by 
Dupin, who added, that in his opinion no journal 
which submitted to the prescribed terms would de- 
serve to retain a single subscriber. ‘The journalists 
then proposed to come to some resolution as to the 
precise line of conduct to be pursued, to which Du- 
pin objected. ‘ But,” said one of them, “ we un- 
derstood we came here to hold a political meeting.” 
* In that case,” said Dupin, * you are deceived: here, 
1am no longer adeputy, I am an advocate; you have 
desired a consultation, you have got one, and you 
may now do what you like with it.” Can anything 
be more reasonable than this distinction, or is a bar- 
rister to be accused of cowardice because he does not 
choose to put his life and honour in the hands of an 
heterogeneous body of newspaper writers? In mo- 
ments of real danger, M. Dupin was never wanting 
to himself. During the riots of June, M. Mauguin 
came to him one morning, and said, ** 1 know from 
good authority that you are to be attacked to-day : 
it will be prudent to keep away, and not expose your- 
self.” The reply was in these words: «1 have some 
pressing matters to despatch: at twelve o’clock I 
shall go to the Council of Ministers; at two, I shall 
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go to the Chamber; at five, I shall return to my own 
house, and I shall then expect these gentlemen.” 
M. Dupin is a homely looking man, neither tall nor 
short, of plain manners, brusque address, and ap- 
roaching sixty years of age. The Baron Charles 
pin, the celebrated statistical writer, and M. Phi- 
lippe Dupin, an advocate of high reputation, are his 
brothers. Mirabeau’s brother, the Vicomte, used to 
say of himself that he would be reckoned a rake and 
a wit in any family but theirs. The remark is par- 
tially applicable to the Dupins;* but the Baron 
Charles is treated with peculiar freedom, it must be 
owned, by M. Timon: 

“La manufacture de Saint-Gobain vient de conler 
une glace monstre d’un seul morceau, ayant 195 
pouces de hauteur sur 138 pouces de large. Il ne 
faudrait pas a M. Charles Dupin une feuille de papier 
de dimension moindre pour ecrire, d’une ecritare fine 
et serree, sans blanc ni marge, chacun de ses rapports. 

“On dit que c’est lui qui a fourni le modele des 
plumes de Perry, qui sont d’un acier fin et bien 
trempe, qu’on ne taille jamais, et avec lesquelles il 
peut ecrire depuis |’aube du jour jusqu’au coucher du 
soleil, sans perdre une minute. 

“On assure egalement que la presse a bras ne 
marchant pas assez vite pour le suivre, on a ete 
oblige d’inventer la presse a la vapeur. Graces 
soient rendues a M. Charles Dupin d’avoir ete 
l’heureuse occasion de cette decouverte! Aussi, la 
presse a la vapeur n’a-t-elle pas ete ingrate, et depuis 
ce temps-la ne fonctionne-t-elle presque que pour Ini. 

«M. Charles Dupin cumule les mots, ce qui est 
sterile pour uous, et les emplois, ce qui est productif 
pour lui. Il est, en France, a-peu-pres tout ce qu’on 
peut yetre. Il yal’emploi d’ingenieur, l’emploi de 
membre de |’amiraute, l'emploi dacademicien, celui- 
ei double, l’emploi de professeur au conservatoire, 
Vemploi de conseiller d’etat, l’emploi de pair de 
France, l'emploi de rapporteur inamovible du budget 
de !a marine, l’emploi d’attacher a sa boutonniere = 
brochettes de croix, et l'emploi de baron, de haut 
baron. II est, aux Colonies, delegue sans travail 
mais non sans appointements. I! est, en Suede, 
chevalier des ordres de royaume, et les voyageurs 
qui viennent d’Italie disent que le pape Jui reserve in 
petto le chapeau de eardinal, a cause, vons savez, de 
ce fameux sermon sur les eveques, qu’il a si bien 
preche ! 

“¢ Je ne desespere pas meme qu’on nele mette un jour 
au rang des saints, afin qu’tl puisse eumuler les joies 
du Paradis avec les joies de notre vallee de Jarmes. 

“Outre ce baggage de croix, de dignites, de 
chaires, d’emplois, de diplomes, de manteaux, de 
rubans, d’epees, de plumes de Perry, de galons, 
d@habits, de billets de banque, de sacs d’argent et 
d’oripeaux de toute espece dont M. Charles Dupin 
marche affuble, decore, charge, accable, empaletoque, 
et qui pendillent et trainent de toutes parts, il a ses 
livres, ses manuels, ses cartes, ses plans, ses manu- 
scrits, ses projets d’amener la mer a Paris, ni plus ni 
moins qu’on peut la voir au Havre, et ses etudes sur 
Demosthenes, qui n’etait pas cependant le plus 
bavard des orateurs. 

*« Je ne voudrais pas cependant dire trop de mal 
de M. Dupin le savant, d’abord parce que j’aurais 





* The ipseription on their mother’s tomb runs 
thus :—* La Mere des trois Dupins.” 
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mauvaise grace a me moquer des savants, ne |'etant 
moi-meme en aucune facon, ensuite parce qu’apres 
tout, les hommes du merite de M. Dupin sont rares 
dans tous les pays. Je ne serais pas meme fache, 
entre nous, de cumuler, non pas autant d’emplois 
mais autant de science, et je changerais volontiers 
d’etre Timon pour etre Charles Dupin. Mais j’aime- 
rais encore mieux etre monsieur son frere.”—pp. 
188—91. 

M. Thiers is undoubtedly the cleverest man in En- 
rope, if one half of what is confidently stated of him 
by M. Timon and the periodical press of Paris be 
true: for they assure us that he is wholly destitute 
of the qualities by which parliamentary or political 
consideration is ordinarily acquired—that he has 
neither birth, fortune, connexion, face, figure, cha- 
racter, principles, nor voice; and yet, somehow or 
other, there he stood of late for more than three 
months—as he certainly will stand again—the maker 
and unmaker of ministries, as fully to all intents and 
purposes as Warwick was ever the maker and un- 
maker of kings—the pivot on which turned the des- 
tinies of the French nation, and, through her, of most 
other nations in the world. Mark the tone in which 
he justifies his claim to the office of his choice :— 

“It is not a puerile vanity; it is not a personal 
taste; I should not dare, in the face of my country, 
allege as reasons my vanity or my taste. It has been 
said—and I demand permission to explain myself 
with all possible freedom in this respect—it has been 
said that foreign diplomacy repudiated me. I do not 
believe it. 1 believe that they respect our govern- 
ment too much to express either preferences or re- 
pagnances: I believe our government respects itself 
too much to listen to them. But for the very reason 
that the objection had been raised, | regarded it as a 
patriotic duty on my part to give it a marked contra- 
diction, by acceptiug no other portfolio than that of 
foreign affairs.”’ 

M. Thiers was born in 1798. The early part of 
his biography would serve equally well for that of 
Mignet. ‘They were the children of poor parents at 
Aix; they were bred up together; they studied law 
together ; they graduated as advocates about the same 
time; they arrived at Paris to seek their fortune in 
company ; both have written histories of the Revolu- 
tion, which, it is said, they showed to one another, 
page by page, as they proceeded ; and it was not 
until M, Thiers was elected a member of the Cham- 
ber that their careers became essentially distinct. 
Among the advantages which they enjoyed in com- 
mon was that of an introduction to Manuel, who, 
like them, was a native of Providence. Manuel in- 
troduced them to Lafitte, at whose house all the 
leading members and writers of the left were wont to 
meet. * Here,” says an acute but caustic observer, 
“the littleness of his figure—the ordinary expression 
of his features, half hidden under a vast pair of spec- 
tacles—the singular cadence of his accents, which 
made a sort of psalmody of his conversation—the 
continual fidgetty motion in which he indulged—a 
total want of the habits of society, remarkable even 
in the mixed cohort which encumbered the saloons 
of M. Lafitte, all contributed to make of Thiers a 
being apart, who attracted attention from the first. 
Once granted, M. Thiers knew well how to keep it: 
nothing appeared new to him, neither finance, nor 
war, nor administration ; and he discussed all these 


matters in a manner sufliclently specious to sedoce 
the bankers, the ancient functionaries of the empire, 
and the generals, all of whom he addressed without 
ceremony.”’* Accordingly, soon after his arrival at 
Paris, M. Thiers had become the constant guest of 
M. Lafitte and Baron Louis, and was a regular con- 
tributor to the Constitutionnel, which he subsequently 
gave up, as his convictions deepened, for the Na- 
tional, It is beside our purpose to trace the steps by 
which M. Thiers gradually ascended towards the top 
of the ladder of political importance, His History 
of the Revolution opportunely gave breadth and sta- 
bility to his fame;f but at the same time it gave a 
more definite and fixed form to his principles than at 
sundry periods of his subsequent career he could have 
wished. He was chosen a deputy by his native town 
Aix soon after the Barricades,—an event to which he 
owes one of his many decorations, though his ma- 
ligners assert that he remained invisible till the 
fighting part of the affair was at an end. He seems 
to have lost no time in mounting the tribune, but his 
effective debut dates from a speech on the question 
whether the peerage should be hereditary. 

The scene is graphically described in the French 
journal quoted above :—*M. Thiers’ speech had 
been announced eight days beforehand. He arrived 
at an early hour, contrary to his wont, which Jed to 
an expectation that his speech would be long. His 
toilette was recherchee, and he wore gloves. He as- 
cended the steps of the tribune with an air of affected 
carelessness, as if about to do the easiest thing in 
the world, and remained silent for a time, as if to 
impose silerce by his attitude; but this was only 
obtained by the interposition of his friends. At 
leugth he began, and it was seen at once that he was 
attempting a new description of oratory, for instead 
of the classical and formal style in which he had 
failed to attract attention, he was now all nature, 
ease, pertness, frankness, familiarity, colloquialism. 
By way of conciliating the favour of the Chamber 
towards the experiment, he took occasion at the out- 
set to remark, that, in the case of the assembly he 
was addressing, the forum of the ancients had been 
changed into a room of honest men; and he endea- 
voured to keep up their attention during a four hours’ 
display by the introduction of anecdotes.” Thus, to 
iliustrate the hereditary quality of greatness, he told 
a story of the younger Pitt’s being placed on a table, 
when only six years old, to recite speeches; but, ae- 
cording to the malicious narrator, he himself, with 
his little figure and thin voice, so strongly recalled 
the image of the yonthful statesman, that the effect 
fast bordered on the ludicrous. The speech, how- 
ever, made a sensation, and M. Thiers was now fre- 
quently employed to make speeches for the ministry, 
though a lack of discretion, which will always pre- 
vent him from making a safe spokesman for any 
party, prevented them from ever recognising him as 
such; and when Mauguin alluded to him as the or- 
gan of the government, Casimir Perier contempta- 
ously exclaimed : “* Ca un organe du gouvernement ! 
M. Mauguin se moque de vous.”’ The kind of speak- 
ing which thus made the fortune of M. Thiers is 
described by M. Timon :— 
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“It is not oratory, it is talk, but talk lively, bril- 
liant, light, animated, mingled with historical traits, 
anecdotes, and refined reflections ; and all this is said, 
broken off, cut short, tied, untied, sewn together 
again, with a dexterity of language absolutely in- 
comparable. ‘Thought springs up so quick in that 
h of his, so quick, that one would say it was born 
before it had been conceived. The vast lungs of a 
giant would not suffice to expectorate the words of 
that spirituel dwarf. Nature, ever watchful and con- 
siderate in her compensations, seems to have aimed 
at concentrating in him all she powers of virility in 
the frail organs of the larynx.” 

Mr. Shiel’s admirers are fond of comparing him to 
M. Thiers—but the resemblance is, we think, super- 
ficial. The summary of M. Thiers’ alleged tergiver- 
sations is in M. ‘Timon’s best manner :— 

«“ M. Thiers, on entering the world, was not 
cradiéd in the lap of a duchess. Born poor, he 
lacked fortune ; born in obscurity, he lacked a name. 
Failing as an advocate, he became a man of letters, 
and threw himself headlong into the liberal party, 
more from necessity than conviction. He then set 
himself to admire Danton and the men of the Moun- 
tain, and he carried to exaltation the calculated fana- 
ticism of his hyperboles. Eaten up by desires, like 
all men of lively imagination, he owed the com- 
mencement of his wealth to M. Lafitte, and his repu- 
tation to his own talent. However, were it not for 
the revolution or 1830, M. Thiers would be at the 
present day neither elector, nor eligible, nor deputy, 
nor minister, nor even academician; he would have 

own old ia the literary esteem of a coterie. 

ince then, M. Thiers has changed his party ; he has 
become monarchist, aristocrat, maintainer of privi- 
leges, giver and exeeuter of pitiless commands; he 
has attached his name to the elat de siege of Paris, to 
the mitraillades of Lyons, to the magnificent achieve- 
ments of the Rue ‘Transnonain, to the deportations of 
Mont St. Michel, to the laws regarding combinations, 
public ecriers, the courts of assize, and the newspa- 
pers, to all that has fettered liberty, to all that has 
degraded the press, to all that has corrupted the 
jarys to all that has decimated the patriots, to all that 

as dissolved the national guarde, to all that has de- 
moralised the nation, to all that has dragged the 
noble and pure (!!!) Revolution of July through the 
mee.” 2. ee 
* When, under a monarchy, a man without cha- 
racter and without virtue has received an education 
more literary than moral, and borne in the arms of 
fortune, he mounts the steps of power, his elevation 
turns his head. As he finds himself isolated on the 
heights he has reached, and knows not on what to 
lean, having neither individual consideration nor fol- 
lowers, belonging and wishing to belong no longer 
to the people, and unable, do what he will, to become 
one of the noble and the great, he lays himself down 
at the feet of his king, he kisses them, he licks them, 
and he is at a loss by what contortions of servility, 
by what caresses of supplications, by what pretences 
of devotedness, by what genuflexions, by what toe- 
kissings, to prove his humility and the down-to-the- 
ground character of his adoration. Persons of this 
especies are like those predestined victims of Gehen- 
na who have made a compact with the devil. They 
are marked with his nails, and if they attempt to 
turn their heads—break a link of their chain—move 





a step—their infernal master, to whom their body 
has been delivered, to whom their soul has been sold, 
calls to them, Thou art mine.” vol. ii. p. 21. 

In this shrewd passage there are two or three pal- 
pable mis-statements. It is untrue to say that M. 
‘Thiers failed as an advocate, for he was never tried. 
It is unfair to say that a man of his abilities could 
have been nothing, or next to nothing, without the 
Revolution of July. And then the purity of that 
same Revolution! with a royal Duke conniving in a 
plot for the downfall of his own family—a plot or- 
ganised by his own banker (Lafitte), to whom the 
King of the French is really indebted for his throne; 
and a band of patriots lying perdus until the evening 
of the third day, and then emerging from their cel- 
lars to seramble for the spoil! ‘The last paragraph 
involves a melancholy truth; but how is it applicable 
to Thiers, who is fighting on his own account against 
the crown,—on whose banner is or lately was in- 
scribed: Le roi regne et ne gouverne pas, As to the 
measures by which, as minister, he enforced order— 
if on such grounds we are to impute knavery, M. 
Thiers will not stand quite alone. ‘The truth is, that 
no man of understanding, who has had the misfortune 
to begin life as a liberal enthusiast, ever attained to 
power without finding that the doctrines of his youth 
were utterly incompatible—not merely with good 
government but—with the very existence of society. 

We have before us two portraits of M. Guizot, 
which it is amusing to compare : 

“M, Guizot,” says M. Timon, “is short and 
slender, but he has an expressive face, a fine eye, 
and a remarkable degree of fire in his glance. ‘There 
is something hard and pedantic in his look and man- 
ner, like all professors, particularly those of the doc- 
trinaire sect, the sect of pride. His voice is full, 
sonorous, affirmative: it does not lend itself to the 
flexible emotions of the soul, but it is rarely muffled 
and dead. His exterior is studiously austere, and all 
about him is grave, even to his smile.”’—vol. ii. p. 1. 

The other } st the commencement of a sketch in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. It aiso contains a fact 
regarding a distinguished Engiish statesman which 
is new to us :— 

“If you have any day a fancy to quit the Parlia- 
ment and come and attend a sitting of our Chamber 
of Deputies, you might still see on the Ministerial 
bench (provided you make haste) a man with pale 
and furrowed cheeks, whose eyes, sunk in their orbit, 
resemble fires hidden in the depths of a cavern. 
One of his hands is habitually concealed under his 
waistcoat, aud from his convulsive movements, ycu 
would call him a gambler secretly tearing his breast 
when the chances of the game are against him. Lord 
John Russell, so little, 80 pale, and so feeble, that it was 
necessary lo stretch him on a sofa in the lobby after his 
speech on Parliamentary Reform, may give you an 
idea of this person; but he of whom I speak does 
not, like Lord John, suffer his half-pronounced periods 
to expire in empty air. His lagging and incisive 
phrase is an instrument which cuts and tears at once ; 
his deep and almost funereal voice adds to the lu- 
gubrious expression of his physiognomy, and when 
he employs the form of sarcasm—which happens 
rarely, it is true—this forced mockery has always 
something terrifying.” 

Both agree in one thing: that, when he ascends 
the tribune, he irresistibly suggests the image of a 
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Calvinist minister mounting the pulpit, and that/ tracted lips, give him the appearance of a proscriber. 


14s 


his speeches often resemble sermons both in com 

sition and delivery. The sole foundation for this 
analogy seems to be a certain austerity of look and 
manner, and a habit of indulging in topics such as 
occasionally converted Burke and Mackintosh into 


| They attribate to him the famous phrase, soyez impi- 
toyables—hortid phrase, if it ever was pronouneed. 
Itis true that he hasbeen dangerously affected of 
late by an ardent and gloomy fanaticism: bué this 
| was owing to the warm weather, which always influ- 


ences certain brains; and there is a wide interval 


bores—much more, by the way, to the discredit of 
between the theory of terror he has preached, fine as 


the audience than of the orators. 
M. Timon’s sweeping abuse of the Guizot school /it may be, and the practice. 
of thought and diction will at least divert our readers.’ ‘* Why should I not say, so great is my desire to 
The closing aphorism is good and true. | be impartial, that M. Guizot has strict and pare mo- 
* Depuis vingt ans, cette malheureuse, cette fatale|rals, and that he is worthy, by the high morality of 
ecole de l’eelectisme gouverne la jeunesse, dont elle his life and his sentiments, of the esteem of good 
abuse les generenx instincts, dont elle embrouille lajmen? 4 have witnessed his paternal sorrow, and I 
vive et pure intelligence, Elle n’a engendre que des | have admired the severity of his stoicism. There is 
esprits faux, que des,cceurs sans‘foi, sans flamme, et/ great firmness in that soul of his.” 
sans amour de Ja patrie, des eceurs que les grands| ‘There is a well known anecdote of his early life 
sentiments n’ont jamais remues, que la soif des plai-| which it would be diffieu!t to reconcile with the no- 
sirs egutistes et brutaux devore, que le spleen du/tion of his being other than amiable and kind-hearted. 
doute tue, des ceeurs eteints et mourants ! Pauline de Meulan was a woman of considerable 
* Oui, les peres de l’ecole moderne, avec leurs im-| literary acquirements, who supported herself b 
portations nebuleuses de Geneve, de Berlin et d’E-| writing articles for a paper called the “ Publiciste :”” 
cosse, ont gate Ja philosophie, la jeunesse et la lan-/ she fell ill, and was unable to continue her contribu- 
gue. Si cette belle langue francaise passe un jour a tions without serious injury to her health, but pe 
l’etat de langue morte, nous avertissons la posterite vered under great suffering and privation, until one 
que MM. Guizot, Royer-Collard et Cousin, ees trois| day a packet was brought to her containing a well- 
chefs de l’instruction, ces trois professeurs de me-| written article for her paper, and a note from the 
taphysique quintessenciee, seront pour elle trois au-| writer, in which he expressed a wish to continue 
teurs intraduisibles, puisque nous, leur coutempo-| incognito, but promised to write all the required ar- 
rains, nous ne les comprenons pas. ticles for her till she got well. He kept his word, 








**M. Guizot, pour exprimer des idees qui ne sont/ and it was not until she was completely recovered, 
that a pale, silent young man, whom she had been 
|in the habit of seeing at M. Suard’s, requested an 
‘interview, and avowed himself as her benefactor. 
iIt was M. Guizot; and in due course of time Pau- 
line de Meulan became his wife. 

What was said of Flood, the rival of Grattan, and 
of Dundas, the friend of Pitt, may be said of M. Mau- 
guin. He must be estimated, not by set speeches 
or insulated displays, but by his willingness to put 
‘out in all weathers, his gallantry in facing all diffi- 
culties, his persevering opposition to all lines of po- 
licy revolting to his conceptions of patriotism, When 
we glance over M. Mauguin’s speeches, we find little 
that seems striking or complete enough to quote, for 
the simple reason that nothing has been elaborated 
with that intent; but we are forcibly impressed with 
the nerve, manliness, readiness, clearness and flu- 
ency of the speaker, and fully appreciate the strength 
such a man must add to the party which possesses 
him. When Sir Edward Sugden was last returned 
to parliament, the attorney-general is said to have 
confessed that he would willingly give a thousand 
pounds to keep him out. We have no doubt that 
any of the French governments for the last ten years 
would give ten times as much te getrid of Mauguio ; 
but it would be useless for them to bid, since, inde- 
| pendently of his known probity, he has lately suc- 
ceeded to a fortune of some three or four millions of 
francs. M. Mauguin has a commanding person 
(somewhat resembling O’Connell’s in imassiveness,) 
an open, expressive face, a fine voice with an at- 
tractive touch of melancholy in its tones, a geutle- 
manly address, agreeable manners, and great powers 
of conversation. He particularly exeels in an ironi- 
cal allusion or a retort. M. ‘Timon, who does not 
like him though he says he does, —— him most 
unmercifully for his speeches on foreign affairs, in 


as des idees, s’est fait une langue que n’est pas une 
Cosme langue toute hoursoufilee de propositions 
fausses, toute herissee de termes infeconds qui ne 
peuvent pas aboutir; langue crense sans etre pro- 
fonde, allirmative sans certitude, raisonneuse sans 
logique, dogmatique sans conclusion et sans preuves, 
lente a se mouvoir, epaisse de salive, et qui mouille 
a peine des levres arides et desechees. 

** Les laborieux commentateurs de M. Guizot se 
travaillent et s’epuisent a le deviner. IIs le pene- 
trent a-peu-pres aussi bien que nous penetrons |’apo- 
calypse. 

* Le genie, c’est la lumiere; ce qui n’est pas 
clair n’est pas francais.”’—pp. 6, 7. 

M. Guizot’s theories of goverument and legislation 
are known to all Europe: it is therefore unnecessary 
to point ont in what particular he has made himself 
distasteful to the party to which M. Timon now pro- 
fesses to belong. Yet M. Timon frankly acknow- 
ledges that, when M. Guizot quits his philosophical 
speculations and condescends to business, he can go 
as straight ag any body to the point, say nothing but 
what is required to be said, and say it well. His 
diction, also, is admitted to be purer and more cor- 
reet than that of any other extempore speaker in 
either Chamber. His favourite mode of reasoning 
is that already mentioned as pursued by his friend 
and (in one sense) master, Royer-Collard. He se- 
Jects some one idea or prominent point of view, and 
makes that the staple of his speech. “ His oration 
is but the development of atheme. If the idea is 
true, all the discourse is true: if the idea is false, all 
the discourse is false.” He never gives way to 


gudden emotions of any kind, and rarely indulges in 
personality. 

**M Guizot passes for cruel amongst the Oppesi- 
tion. 


His glistening eyes, his pale face, his con- 
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which, it must be owned, he shows somewhat too 
decided a penchant for war. For example, in 
1831 :— 

In this position it is not for you to say if you will 
avoid war. War with you is a question of epoch ; 
will you have it now? will you have it in six 
months ? will you have it when all foreign powers 
have secured all their advantages? I do not call on 
you to decide; but in this situation, if Belgium of- 
fered herself, could you refuse an increase of four 
millions of men and so many strong places, which 
for us are a powerful barrier against the foreigner ? 
No, no. If, then, it is necessary—I say it with 
regret—if Belgium offered herself with this condi- 
tion, | would say war, war! It might be destrne- 
tion—death ; I know it; but for France it would be 
glory and — too. . . se 

“* What people in Europe would dare to attack 
you now'—Russia! Austriat England? Why 
does not England oppose the fresh invasion of Po- 
land? Iflam well informed, the answer given by 
her ministers is, the fear of giving a bad example to 
jreland. Well, then, tell England we will be frank, 
loyal, sincere friends; we will be formidable ene- 
mies. The point is not, if there is a war between 


us, to cover all the seas of the globe with privateers 3 
|most eminent members of the French bar; and he 


a few steamboats would suffice tocarry arms and a few 
regiments to Ireland. 1 speak of a state of war where 
every thing is allowable; and England must not 
forget that, only a few years since, one of her minis- 
ters threatened all the kings of Europe. Teil her, 
then, that Ireland may see a French general once 
more. « « » 6 « 

“ However—I know it well—this voice, which 
announces danger, wearies you. When in the 
heights of the mountains a traveller is seized by the 
cold, his eyelids grow weary, he sinks. His com- 
panion calls to him to wake. “No, I must sleep.” 
* But this slumber is death.’ ‘ No, it is happiness, 
it is life.’ The ae man falls and dies. Na- 
tions as well as individuals may indulge in treache- 
rous slumbers, and foreign invasion and partition 
are their death.” 

We quote this passage as a specimen of opinions 
still prevalent amongst French statesmen, and as il- 
lustrative of the degree of information they possess 
regarding the condition of these realms. In addition 
to his parliamentary eminence, M, Mauguin has at- 
tained high distinction at the bar. He was born in 
1785—M. Guizot iu 1787. 

Perhaps M. Odilon-Barrot exercises at the present 
moment more individual influence than any other 
speaker we have named; and it has been fairly 
earned by a long career of political prudence and 
probity. There is also an air of reflection about his 


speeches, with a vein of sound morality underlying| 


most of them, particularly calculated to impress ; 
and he speaks much less frequently than Mauguin, 
which makes many prefer him as a leader, it being a 
prevalent belief that a man who discusses-all ques- 
tions must inevitably commit himself on some. But 
though M. Odilon-Barrot is a discreet and dignified 
speaker, he is far from being a cold and formal one : 
on ,the contrary, he warms and grows animated as 
he proceeds, and occasionally gives vent to ebulli- 
tions of feeling well described by M. Timon as the 
eloquence of the heart. The more eager of his party 
are wont to bring against him the same charge which 











has been frequently brought of late against the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel: they say that 
he does not risk enough :— 

** Master of his passions and his words, he calms 
in him and around him the anger of the centres and 
the stormy ebullitions of the left. He prepares and 
covers the retreat, in places of difficulty, with the 
skill of a consummate master of strategy: he is the 
Fabius Cunctator of the Opposition. Unhappily, 
these temporising tactics, when too often repeated, 
cool down the parliamentary courage, which is not 
overdaring as it is. The part of the Opposition is 
not to hide itself behind the baggage, but to bear it- 
self bravely in the front of battle. When the people 
do not see the soldiers of liberty mount the breach 
and fire, they grow weary, yawn, turn away, and 
repair to other spectacles.” —vol. ii., p. 139. 

There may be some truth in this remark, but we 
believe Odilon-Barrot sees (what M. Timon does 
not care to see, or, seeing, is not anxious to shun) 
the abyss into which one incautious step might pre- 
cipitate the monarchy; and the key to his conduct 
may be found in an exclamation that lately burst 
from him in debate, “ Oh! perish twenty ministers, 
rather than the moral power of parliament, for that is 
our salvation.” M. Odilon-Barrot is one of the 


oceasionally contributes to the leading law-reviews 
of the continent, His age must be something be- 
tween forty-five and fifty: he is about the middle 
height and size, with a good voice, and a remarkably 
fine forehead. 

We have reserved the chapter entitled ** Compa- 
rison of Orators and Writers” until we arrived at M. 
Lamartine, because he is more peculiarly the repre- 
sentative of literature than any other of the distin- 
guished writers that have been named. MM. Thiers 
and Guizot, for example, are even better known by 
their career as politicians than by their works: but 
M. Lamartine’s reputation, let him speak as he will, 
will rest perforce upon his poetry; and the same dire 
necessity would have befallen Byron had his early 
hopes of parliamentary success been realised. Yet 
surely a man has no great right to be angry when 
he contends against, and is eventually bafiled by— 
himself. 

The chief question raised in this chapter is, why 
France, which boasts so many parliamentary orators, 
boasts so few political writers, though so many pre- 
liminary conditions (to be eligible and to be elected, 
for example) are required to become an orator, and 
any man may turn writer when he will. M. Timon 


|solves this question by saying that it is more difficult 
ito write well than to speak well; but before reason- 


ing on the proposition, we should wish to understand 
exactly what it means, for it strikes us that he is un- 
consciously comparing two widely different degrees 
of superiority—that when he speaks of political 
writers, he has such writers as Paul Louis Courier, 
La Mennais, or Chateaubriand, in his mind, whilst 
under the term “ parliamentary orators,” he includes 
all who can command a hearing in the Chamber or 
get reported in the Moniteur. In no other sense is 
it true that good writers are rarer than good speakers, 
At the same time we quite agree with M. Timon, 
that a well-arranged, well-reasoned, well-written 
essay ergues a higher description of talent than the 
cominon run of extempore speeches, in which the 
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arrangement (such as it is) ard probably the leading 
topies are suggested by the debate ; es that it is far 
easier for a member of parliament to get a hearing 
than for a private individual to get read. But the 
more important question remains: how far literary 
men are likely to succeed in parliament? This, again, 
is best answered by analyzing it: for literature in- 
cludes all sorts of composition, some analogous, some 
not analogous, some diametrically opposed to oratory. 
For example, when we read Addison, we feel at once, 
despite of his idiomatic felicities, that he must make 
an ineffective member; but when we read Boling- 
broke, we faney him declaiming in his place, and 
thSugh we believe it was no less a person than Fox, 
who, when people were naming what lost produc- 
tions they should most wish to restore ental ena of 
Bolingbroke’s lost speeches, it always struck us that 
the * Patriot King” and the “ Letter to Windham,” 
had rendered all the wish superfluous. Show as any 
given writers writings, then, let us have a look at 
him and (if possible) hear him talk on any subject of 
interest, and we will endeavour to tell his parliamen- 
tary fortune ; but to lay down general rules on such 





a subject with the view of deciding individual cases 
by them, would be to act like the Laputans when 
they measured gentlemen for clothes. 

Lord Brougham, in his inaugural discourse at 
Glasgow, recommends the diligent practice of com- 





es and it may be urged that a man who. has 
n accustomed to express himself on paper, must 
have a decided advantage over one who has never) 


expressed himself at all: to which the answer would | 
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in the Chamber. His speech in defence of the press, 
when some stricter laws were proposed (August 22, 
1835), exemplifies both the merits and demerits of 
his style. We wish we could quote more than the 
conclusion :— 

* Believe me once again, your laws run counter to 
yourend. If we were your enemies, as you say we 
are, we should hasten to vote them out of hate to 
you, and as a treacherous and deadly boon. The 
event which agitates us all is stronger than your 
laws. What law more efficacious or more speaking 
than that king and his sons under a storm of bullets ? 
that illustrious marshal covering them with his 
blood? those thirty-two dead bodies strewing the 
pavement? those fourteen biers traversing your ter- 
ror-stricken capital? These are spectacles which 
repel from crime by horror, as a licentious press repels 
from anarchy by disgust. These are laws as God 
has made them; -all visible, all palpitating—all 
powerful with emotion—with instruction—addressed 
to the imagination and the instinct of the mass. 
Leave them to act by themselves, those grand aod 
terrible lessons : they are more impressive than our 
_ discussions, more durable than your laws of a 

ay.’ 

Inummerable passages of little inferior merit might 
be selected, and we should be inclined to quote the 
commencement and conclusion of his speech on the 
conversion of the funds (Feb. 5, 1836) as amongst 
the very best examples of the exordidm or the pero- 
ration that we know. 

Considering the attention we have paid to Litera- 





be, that, unless the student practised himself exclu-|ture, Science might have some reason to complain 
sively in writing speeches, he would probably con-| were we to pass her by without a word,—particu- 
tract a style ill-fitted for debate, and the objector |larly when she boasts such a representative as M. 
might cite the well-known remark of Fox—* Did it|4rago, who stands in the very first rank of European 
read well ? Then, depend upon it, it was nota good celebrities. To attempt any account, however 
speech.”” In the case of young writers, therefore, |slight, of the pursuits and discoveries by which his 
we should say that literary habits would be rather an reputation has been attained, would be beside the 
advantage, but in the case of writers of long-estab- | purpose of this article, and M. Timon has com- 
Isihed reputation, the answer (as already intimated) pressed all that can well be said of his oratorical 
must principally depend upon the style. ‘character in a paragraph : 

M. Lamartine, according to M. Timon, is an apt} “ When M. Arago ascends the tribune, the depu- 
illustration of our theory, his speeches being pre-/ties, curious and attentive, lean on their elbows and 
cisely such as his poems would lead one to antici- keep still. The spectators press forward to look at 
pate. But M. Timon as not formed a very high|him. His stature is tall, his hair clustered and flow- 
estimate of the poems, and has most assuredly under-| ing, and his fine southern head commands the assem- 
estimated Lamartine’s merits as an orator. It is | bly. In the mascular contraction of his temples 
frankly admitted that he has a fine figure, regular there is a power of volition and meditation which 
features, a firm and noble bearing, goodness of heart, |reveals a superior spirit. Unlike those orators who 
elevation of sentiment, and unimpeachable integrity :|speak on every subject and know nothing of what 
that he has great command of language, and replies they are talking about three times out of four, M. 
with brilliant facility ; but it is contended that there | Arago speaks only on questions that he has studied, 
is nothing passionate or iuspired in his look, his ges-| questions which unite the interest of circumstances 
ture, or his voice—that he shines and does not warm|to the attraction of science. His discourses have 


—that he is religious and has no faith—and that the | 
same want of logical coherence which mars the effect 
of his verse, is still more fatal to his parliamentary 
displays. ‘lhe laudatory part of this description we 
are in a condition to confirm by our own testimony ; | 





thus both 


nerality and actuality, and address them- 
selves at the 


same time to the intelligence and the 
passions of his audience. For this reason he is not 
slow in subduing them. No svoner has he entered 
upon the matter in hand than he concentrates all looks 





and as to the rest, the truth is, Lamartine generally|upon himself. You see him holding, as it were, 
shows less fire than might be expected from a poet—/| science between his hands. He clears it of its asperi- 
perhaps for the very reason that it is expected—and |ties and technicalities and renders it so precise and 
treats his subject rather languidly and diffusely, and |so perceptible, that the most ignorant are astonished 
with too much attention to style and manner, till he|to see and comprehend it. is animated and ex- 
warms—but always speaks like one speaking from| pressive pantomime adds to the effect of the oratorical 
conviction ; and in moments of high excitement is|tllusion. ‘There is something luminous in his de- 


one of the most animated and impassioned speakers |monstrations, and streams of light seem to issue from 
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his eyes, his fingers, and his mouth. He intersects 
his speeches with biting allusions, which defy reply, 
or piquant anecdotes which harmonise with his sub- 
ject and adorn, without surcharging it. When he 
confines himself to the narration of facts, his elo- 
qaence has merely the natural graces of simplicity : 
but when, face to face with Science, he contemplates 
her with earnestness to discover her secrets and re- 
produce their wonders—then his admiration begins 
to employ a magnificent language, his voice swells, 
his style grows richer and richer, and his eloquence 
is as grand as his subject.’’—vol. ii. p. 184. 

After this, the highest service we can do M. Arago 
is to leave him where he stands. Here, however, it 
might fairly be asked why we do not enumerate the 
literary and scientific members of the British parlia- 
ment, by way of laying the foundation of a parallel : 
but far from offering or provoking any challenge of 
the sort, it is one we should most anxiously decline, 
and our only hope is that M. Timon will not insist 
on drawing any sweeping conclusions of an invidious 
nature from our avowed inferiority in this respect. 
He is quite welcome, if it so pleases him, to censure 
our government for not promoting men of intellectual 
eminence, or our constituent bodies for not electing 
them. Up to this point we shail probably go along 
with him; but before judging of English science and 
literature by their parliamentary representatives, let 
him, in common fairness, make due allowance for the 





facts—let him, in common charity, bear constantly 
in mind—that neither Wordsworth, nor Herschel, | 
nor Hallam wear coronets; that no mitre has fallen} 
either on Sydney Smith or Sedgwick, Milman or 
Whewell, Keble or Buckland; that Babbage is the 
rejected, not the elected, of Finsbury; that a round 
dozen of fashionable novelists or melo-dramatiats 
would be a poor set-off for Lamartine, Guizot, or 
Chateaubriand ; that Messrs. Longman have not 
quite made up their minds to offer Lord John Russell 
twenty thousand pounds for a continuation of his 
History, with the view of putting him on a par with 
M. Thiers ; and that Leeds (instead of having to con- 
tend for Sir William Molesworth with six rivals, as 
Marne contended for ip is probably the 
sole place in the empire which would have afforded 
a temporary refuge to the editor of Hobbes—the only 
metaphysician in the House,—unless, indeed, we 
adopt the definition of Voltaire, which would make 
as good a one of Mr. Joseph Hime: “ Quand celui 
qui. ecoute n’entend rien, et celui qui parle n’entend 
plus, c’est metaphysique.”” 


From‘Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Fortona sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
‘Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nane mihi, nune alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 
Hor. Carm. Lib. iil. 49. 
Trrmovse continued in what he doubtless imagin- 
ed to be a devout frame of mind, for several minutes 
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after quitting the church at the door of which I left 


him. But close by the aforesaid church, the devil 
had a thriving little establishment, in the shape of a 
cigar-shop : in which a showily dressed young Jew- 
ess sat behind the counter, right underneath a glaring 
gas-light—with a thin stripe of greasy black velvet 
across her forehead, and Jong ringlets that rested on 
her shoulders—bandying slang with two or three 
other such puppies as Titmouse and Huckaback. 
Our friends entered and purchased a cigar a-piece, 
which they lit on the spot; and after each of them 
had exchanged an impudent wink with the Jewess, 
out they went, puffing away—all the remains of their 
piety! When they had come to the end of their 
cigars they parted, each speeding homeward. _‘Tit- 
mouse, on reaching his lodgings, sunk into profound 
depression. He felt an awful conviction that his 
visit to the cigar-shop had entirely spoiled the effect 
of his previous attendance at the church, and that, if 
so disposed, he might now sit and whistle for his ten 
thousand a-year. ‘Thoughts such as these drove him 
nearly distracted. If, indeed, he had foreseen having 
to go through such another week as the one just over, 
I think it not impossible that before the arrival of the 
ensuing Sunday, Mr. Titmouse might have afforded 
a little employment to that ancient but gloomy fune- 
tionary, a coroner, and his jury, At that time, how- 
ever, inquests of this sort were matter-of-fact and 
melancholy affairs enough; which I doubt not would 
have been rather a dissuasive from suicide, in the es- 
timation of one who might be supposed ambitious of 
the eclat of a modern inquest; where, indeed, such 
strange antics are played by certain new performers 
as would suffice to revive the corpse, (if it were a 
corpse that had ever had a spark of sense or spirit in 
it,) and make it kick the coroner out of the room. 
But to one of so high an ambition as Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, how delightful would it not have been, to 
anticipate becoming (what had been quite impracti- 
cable during life) the object of public attention after 
his death—by means of a flaming dissertation by the 
coroner upon his own zeal and spirit—the nature and 
extent of his rights, powers, and duties ;—when 
high doctors are brow-beaten, the laws set at defi- 
ance, and public decency plucked by the beard, and 
the torn and bleeding hearts of surviving relatives 
still further agonized by an exposure, all quivering 
under the récent stroke, to the gaping vulgar! In- 
deed, I sometimes think that the object of certain 
coroners, now-a-days, is two fold,—first, public—to 
disgust people with suicide, by showing what horrid 
proceedings will take place over their carcasses ; and 
secondly, private—to get the means of studying ana- 
tomy by post mortems, which the said coroner never 
could procure in his own practice; which enables us 
to account for some things one has lately seen, viz: 
that ifa man come to his death by means of a wag- 
gon crushing his legs, the coroner institutes an exact 
examination of the structure of the /ungs and heart, I 
take it to be getting now into a rule—the propriety 
whereof, some people think, cannot be doubted— 
namely, that bodies ought now to be opened only to 

rove that they ought not to have been opened ; an 
inquest must be held, in order to demonstrate that it 
need not have been held, except that certain fees 
thereby find their way into the pocket of the aforesaid 
coroner, which would otherwise not have done so. 
In short, such a coroner as I have in my eye may be 
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compared to a great ape squatting on a corpse, furi- 
ously ¢hattering and spitting all around it; and [am 
glad that it hath at last had wit enough first to shut 
the door before proceeding to its horrid tricks. 
Touching the moral of suicide,i is the way which 
some have of cutting the Gordian knot of the difficul- 
ties of life; which having been done, possibly the 
very first thing that is made ‘manifest to the spirit, 
after taking its mad leap in the dark, is—how very 
easily the said knot might have been unTiep; nay, 
that it was on the very point of being untied, if the 
impatient spirit had stayed only a moment longer:— 
a dismal discovery, which may excite ineffable grief 
at the folly and horror of the crime of which such 
spirit has been guilty. But ah! it is too late! The 
triumphant fiend has secured his victim. 1 said that 
it was not impossibie that Mr. Titmouse might, under 
the circumstances alluded to, have done the deed 
which has called forth the above very natural and 
profound reflections; but, upon the whole, it is 
hardly probable, for he knew that by doing so he 
would (first) irreparably injure society, by depriving 
it “of an enlightened and invaluable member; (se- 
cond.y,) inflict great indignity on his precious body, 
of which, during life, he had always taken the most 
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ceal it effectually. "Twas indeed a battle for the 
very same object, but between unequal combatants. 
Each was trying to take the other in. If Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap despised and loathed the 
man to whom they exhibited such anxious courtesy, 
Titmouse hated and feared those whom his interests 
compelled him for a while to conciliate. Was there, 
in fact, a pin to choose between them—except, per- 
haps, that Titmouse was, in a manner, excused by 
his necessities? But,in the meanwhile, his circum. 
stances were becoming utterly desperate. He con- 


itinued to endure great suffering at Mr. Tag-rag’s 


during the day—the constant butt ef the ridicule and 
insult of his amiable companions, and the victim of 
his employer's vile spirit of hatred and oppression. 
His spirit, (sach as it was,) in short, was very nearly 
broken. ‘Though he seized every opportunity that 
offered to enquire for another situation, he was un- 
successful ; for all whom he applied to spcke of the 
strict character they should require, “ before taking a 
new hand into their establishment.” His occupa- 
tion at nights, after quitting the shop, was twofold 
only—either to call upon Huckaback, (whose sym- 
pathy, however, he was exhausting rapidly,) or so- 
lace his feelings by walking down to Saffron Hill, 


affectionate care, by securing for ita burial in across|and lingering about the closed office of Messrs, 


road, at night time, with a stake run through it,* 
and moreover, peril the little soul that had just 
leaped out of it, by not having any burial service 
said over his aforesaid remains ; and (lastly) lose all 
chance of enjoying Ten Thousand a-Year—at least 
upon earth. 1 own I was a little started (as I dare 
say was the reader) at a passige of mournful signi- 
ficance in Mr. Titmouse’s last letter to Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap, viz.: “How full of 
trouble I am, offen thinking of death, which is the 
end of every thing ;” but on carefully considering 
the context, lam disposed to think that the whole 
was only a device of Titmouse’s, either to rouse the 
fears, or stimulate the feelings, or excite the hopes, 
of the three arbiters of his destiny to whom it was 
addressed. Mr. Gammon, he thought, might be 
thereby moved to pity; while Mr. Quirk would pro- 
bably be operated upon by fears, lest the sad contin- 
gency pointed at might deprive the house of one who 
would richly repay their exertions ; and by hopes of 
indefinite advantage, if they could by any means 
prevent its happening. I have often questioned Tit- 
mouse on the subject, but he would only wink his 
eye, and say that he * knew what to be at” as well as 
any one! ‘That these gentleman really did keenly 
scrutinize, and carefully weigh every expression in 
that letter, ridiculous as it was, and contemptible as, 
I fear, it showed its writer to be, is certain; but it 
did not occur to them to compare with it, at least, 
the spirit and intention of their own answer to it. 
Did the latter document contain less cunning and in- 
sincerity, because it was couched in somewhat su- 
perior phraseology? They could conceal their sel- 
fish and over-reaching designs, while poor Titmouse 
exposed all his litthke mean-mindedness and hypoc- 
risy, simply because he had not learned how to con- 





* A very learned person tells me that this mode 


of treating the remains of a felo de se, though pre- 
vailing at the time when the events occurred which 
are above narrated, was soon afterwards (7. ¢. on the 
8th of July 1823) abolished by Act of Parliament. 





Quirk, Gammon and Snap—there was a kind of gra- 
tification even in that' He once or twice felt in 
tered even on catching a glimpse of the old house- 
keeper returning from some little errand. How he 
would have rejoiced to get into her good graces, and 
accompany her into even the kitchen—when he 
would be in the premises, and conversing with one 
of the establishment of those who he believed could, 


‘| with a stroke of their pens, turn this wilderness of a 


world into a paradise for him! But he dared not 
make any overtures in that quarter, for fear of their 
getting to the notice of the dreaded Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon and Snap. 

At length, no more than three or four shillings 
stood between him and utter destitution; and the 
only person in the world whom he could apply to for 
even the most trivial assistance, was Huckaback— 
whom, however, he knew to be scarcely any better 
off than himself; ard whom, moreover, he felt to be 
treating him more and more coldly, as the week wore 
on without his hearing of any the least tidings from 
Saffron Hill. Huckaback evidently felt now scarce- 
ly any interest or pleasure in the visits of his melan- 
choly friend, and was plainly disinclined to talk 
about his affairs. At length he quite turned up his 
nose with disgust, whenever Titmouse took out the 
well-worn note of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
which was almost dropping in pieces with being con- 
stantly carried about in his pocket, taken in and out, 
and folded and unfolded, for the purpose of conning 
over its contents, as if there might yet linger in it 
some hitherto undiscovered source of consolation. 
Poor Titmouse, therefore, looked at it on every such 
occasion with as eager and vivid an interest as ever ; 
but it was glanced at by Huckaback with a half- 
averted eye, and a cold, drawling, yawning, ** Ya—a 
—as—I see—I—dare—say !”” As his impressions 
of Titmouse’s bright prospects were thus being 
rapidly effaced, his smarting recollections of the 
drubbing he had received became distincter and more 
frequent; his apn, ae resentment more lively, 
and not the less so, use the expression of them 
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had been stifled, (while he had considered the star of 
Titmouse to be in the ascendant,) til] the time for 
setting them into motion and action had gone by. In 
fact ihe presence of Titmouse, suggesting such 
thoughts and recollections, became intolerable to 
Huckaback; and Titmouse’s perceptions (dul! as 
they naturally were, but a little quickened by recent 
suffering, gave him more and more distinct notice of 
this circumstance, at the precise time when hemedi- 
tated applying for the loan of a few shillings. These 
feelings made him as humble towards Huckaback, 
and as patient of his increasing rudeness and i!l- 
humour, as he felt abject towards Messrs. Quirk, 
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her own mind ever since Mr. Gripe had quitted her 
house, “to stand there and tell me you’ve got nothing 
in the world but them ¢wo shillings! Heugh! Out 
on you, you oudacious fellow !—you jack-a-dandy ! 
You tell me you haven't got more than them two 
shillings, and yet turns out every Sunday morning of 
your life like a lord, with your pins, and your rings, 
and your chains, and your fine coat, and your gloves, 
and your spurs, and your dandy cane—ough! you 
whipper-snapper! You're a cheat—you’re a swind- 
ler, jack-a-dandy! You're the contempt of the 
whole court, you are, you jack-a-dandy! You've 
got all my rent on your back, and have had every 


Sunday for three months, you cheat !—you low fel- 
wringing some trifling loan from Huckaback, (if he|low!—you ungrateful chap! You're a-robbing the 
really had it in his power to advance him any thing,)| widow and fatherless! Look at me, and my six 
he conld not conjecture what was to become of him. | fatherless children down there, you good-for-nothing, 
Various faint but unadroit hints and feelers of his|nasty, proud puppy !—eugh! it makes me sick to see 
had been thrown away ; for Huckaback either did | you, You dress yourself out jike my lord mayor! 
not, or could not, comprehend them. But at length | You’ve bought a gold chain with my rent, you rascal- 
a sudden and fearful pressure compelled him to speak|!y cheat! You dress yourself out?—Ha, ha!— 
out. Gripe the collector, called one morning for the/ you’re a nasty, mean-looking, humpty-dumpty, car- 


foe rates due from Mrs. Squallop, (Titmeuse’s | roty-headed”’ ; 
andlady,) and cleaned her out of almost every penny | * You'd better not say that again, Mrs. Sqygllop.” 
| «Not say it again!—ha, ha! Hoightyighty, 


of ready money which she had by her. ‘This threw 
the good — ino > her a to — ee ee patel 
ir Sallie, ep ee en him : for his aoe mekied ie ee one Gs? You're a Titmouse by 
within him one night on his return from the shop, | maine and by nature; there ain’t a cockroach crawl- 
having only just taken off his hat and lit his candle,|ing down stairs that ain’t more respectable-like and 
as he heard the fat old termagant’s well-known! better behaved than you. You're a himpudent cheat, 
heavy step ascending the stairs, and approaching|and dandy, and a knave, and a liar, and a 
nearer and nearer to his door. Her loud imperative | rascal—and that in your teeth! Ough! Your name 
single knock vibrated through his heart, ett was|stisks in the wt You're a-taking of every body 
ready to drop. |in as will trust you toa penay’samount. There's poor 
“Oh, Mrs. Squallop! How d’ye do, Mrs. Squal-| old Cox, the tailor, with a sick wife and children, 
lop ?”” commenced Titmouse, faintly, when he had| whom you’ve cheated this many months, all of his 
opened the door, “ Won’t you take a chair ?”’ offer-|not having spirit to summons you ! But 2H set him 
ing y Sead ar op dame omy ag bow chair he had. | upon ay ; ho ifl orf» gets my eee 
* No—I ain’t come to stay, Mr. Titmouse, because, | too, or 1 would’nt give that for the laws.” shoute 
d’ye see, in coorse you've got a pound, at least,| Mrs. Squallop, at the same time snapping her fingers 
ready for me, as you promised long ago—and never |in his face, and then pausing for breath after her elo- 
more welcome ; iri -| quent invective. 
day, and Soot tis haliten detar’-dbent er oer, say| “ Now what is the use,” said Titmouse, gently, 
1! them as can’t work should starve !—rates is a| being completely cowed—“ now what good can it 
robbery !)—but howsomdever he’s cleaned me out|do to go on in this way, Mra. Squallop ?” 
to-day ; so, in coorse, | come up to you. Got it?” ** Missus me no Missus, Mr. ‘I'tmouse, but pay me 
«“ [—I—I—’pon my life, Mrs. Squallop, I’m un-!my rent, you jackadandy! You've got my rent on 
common sorry” your back, and on your little fingers, and J’ll have 
“Oh, bother your sorrow, Mr. Titmouse !—out/it off before I’ve done with you, | warrant you. I’m 
with the needful, for I can’t stop palavering here.” |your landlady, and I'll sell you up; I'll have old 
“*I—I can’t, so help me '"* gasped Titmouse,| !humbscrew here the first thing in the morning, and 
with the calmness of desperation. idistrain every thing, and you, too, you jack-daw, if 
“You can’t! And marry, sir, why not, may I,any one would buy you, which they won't! I'll have 
make bold to ask ?”’ enquired Mrs. Squallop, after a|my rent at last; 1’ve been too easy with you, you 
moment’s pause, striving to choke down her rage. |ungrateful chap; for, mark, even Mr. Gripe this 
“Paps you can get blood out of a stone, Mrs., morning says, * haven't you a gentleman lodger up 
Squallop ; it’s what I can’t,” replied Titmouse, | above ? get him to pay you your own,’ says he; and so 
striving to sergw his courage up to the sticking place, I will. I’m sick of all this, and 1 il have my rights ! 
to encounter one who was plainly bent upon mischief. Here’s my son, Jem, a far better looking chap than you, 
* [ve got two shillings—there they are,” throwing though he hasn't got hair like a mop all under his 
them on the table; “ and cuss me if I’ve another rap chin, and he’s obligated to work from one week’s 
in the world; there ma’am !” fend to another in a paper cap and fustian jacket ; 
«“ You're a liar, then, that’s flat and you—you painted jackanapes! But now I have 


exclaimed Mrs. | sere 
Squaliop, slapping her hand upon the table, with a| got you, and ill turn you inside out, though | know 
But ll try to get at your 


violence that made the candle quiver on it, and almost \there’s nothing in you ! 


Gammon, and Snap; for, unless he could succeed in 
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fall down. “ You have the Aimperance,”’ said. she,/ fine coats, and spurs, and trowsers, your chains and 
commencing the address she had heen preparing in! pins, and make something of them before I've done 
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with you, you jack-a-dandy !’’—and the virago shook 


her fist at him, looking as though she had not yet 
uttered even half that was in her heart towards him. 

(Alas, alas, unhappy Titmorse, much-enduring 
sou of sorrow! I perceive that you now feel the 
sharpness of an angry female tongue; and indeed to 
me, not in the least approving of the many coarse and 
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|paused ; and for some momen s neither spoke. I've 
been kept on my legs the whole day about the town 


by Mr. Tag-rag, aud had no dinner. I—I—wish I 
was dead ! J do!—you may take all F have—here it 
is’—continued Titmouse, with his foot pushing to- 
wards Mrs. Squallop the old hair trunk that contained 
all his little finery—*I sha’n’t waut them much 








heart-splitting expressions which she uses, it seems |]onger—for I’m turned out of my situation.” 
nevertheless that she is not very far off the mark in| ‘This was too much for Mrs. Squallop, and she was 
much that she hath said ; for, in truth, in your con-| obliged to wipe her full eyes with the corner of her 
duct there is not a little that to me, piteously inclined |apron, without saying a word. Her heart smote her 
towards you as I am, yet appeareth obnoxious to the|for the misery she had inflicted on one who seemed 
edge of this woman's reproaches. But think not, O quite broken down. Pity suddenly flew, fluttering 
bewildered and not-with-sofficient-distinetness-dis- his wings—soft dove !—into her heart, and put to 
cerning-the-nature-ol-things Titmouse ! that she hath flight in an instant all her enraged feelings. ** Come, 
only a sharp and bitter tongue. In this woman be-) Mr. Titmouse,” said she, in quite an altered tone— 
hold a mother, and it may be that she will soften before ** never mind me ; I’m a plain-spoken woman enough, 
you, who have plainly, as I hear neither father nor I dare say—and often say more than I mean—for I 
mother. Oh me'] know I ain’t over particular when my blood’s up— 
Titmouse trembled violently; his lips quivered ; but—I—I wouldn't hurt a hair of your head, poor 
and the long pent-up tears forced their way at length chap !—for all I’ve said—no, not for double the rent 
over his eyelids, and fell fast down his cheeks. ;you owe me. Come! don’t go on so, Mr. Titmouse 
“ Ay, you may well ery !—you may !_ But it’s too —what's the use? it’s all quite—over—I'm so sorry 
late !4uit’s my turn to ery now! Don’t you think —Lud! if I'd really thought”—she almost sobbed— 
that I feel for my own flesh and blood, that is my six,“ you’d been so—so—why, I’d have waited till to- 
children? And isn’t what’s mine theirs? And morrow night before I'd said a word. But Mr. Tit- 
aren’t you keeping the fatherless out of their own? mouse, since you haven’t had any dinner, won't you 
It’s too bad of you—it is! and you know it is,” con+ have a mouthful of something—a bit of bread and 
tinoed Mrs. Squallop, vehemently. ‘cheese ?—I"!! soon fetch you up a bit, and a drop of 
“ They've got a mother to take—care of them,” beer—we’ve jus had it in for our suppers.” 
Titmouse sobbed ; ** but there’s been no one in the—| ‘No, thank you—I can’t—I can’t eat.”’ 
the—world that cares a straw for me—this twenty—| “ Oh, bother it, but you shall! I'll go down and 
years!” He fairly wept aloud. fetch it up in half a minute, as sure as my name's 
* Well, then, more’s the pity for you. If you had, Squallop!”’ And out of the room, and down stairs 
they wouldn’t have let you make such a puppy of she bustled, glad of a moment to recover herself. 
yourself—and at your landlady’s expense, too, You! “ Lord-a-mercy !”’ said she, on entering her room, 
know you're a fool,” #aid Mrs. Squallop, dropping to her eldest daughter and a neighbour who had just 
her voice a little: for she was a moruer, after all, come in tosupper—and while she hastily cut a thick 
and she knew that what poor Titmouse had just hunch of bread, and a good slice of cheese—* there 
stated was quite true. She tried hard to keep up the I’ve been a rating that poor chap, up at the top room 
fire of her wrath, by forcing into her thoughts every | (my dandy lodger, you know,) like anything—and I 
aggravating topic against ‘Titmouse that she could really don’t think he’s had a morsel of victuals in his 
think of: but it became every moment harder and /|belly this precious day ; and I’ve made him cry, 
harder to do so, for she was consciously softening| poor soul! as if his heart would break. Pour us 
rapidly towards the weeping and miserable object on| out half a pint of that beer, Sally—a good half pint, 
whom she had been heaping such violent and bitter| mind !—I'm going to take it up stairs directly. I’ve 
abuse. He was a great fool, to be sure ; he was very gone a deal too far with him, | do think—bat it’s all 
fond of fine clothes—he knew no bette-—he had, of that nasty old Gripe—I've been wrong all the day 
however, paid his rent well enough, till lately—)through it! How I hate the sight of old Gripe !— 
he was a very quiet, well disposed lodger, for all, What odious looking people they do get to collect 
she had knowu—he had given her youngest child, a|the rates and taxes, to be sure !—Poor chap,” she 
pear not long ago—Really, she thought, I may have continued, as she wiped out a plate with her apron, 
gone a /iftle too far. ‘and put into it the bread and cheese, with a knife— 
“ Come—it ain't no use erying in this way. It|“he offered me a chair when I went in, so uncom- 
won't put money into your pocket, nor my rent into| mon civil-like, it took a good while before I could 
mine. You know you've wronged me, and I must get myself into the humour to give it to him as I 
be paid,” she added, but in a still lower tone. She} wanted. And he’s no father nor mother, (half of 
tried to cough away a certain rising disagreeable sen-| which has happened to you, Sal, and the rest will 
sation about her throat, that kept increasing; for ‘Tit-| happen one of these days, you know!) and he’s not 
mouse, having turned his back to hide the extent of| such a very bad lodger, after all, though he docs get 
his emotions, seemed half choked with suppressed ja little behind hand now and then, and though he 
sobs. |turns out every Sunday like a lord, poor fool—as my 
** So you won't speak a word—not a word—to the poor husband used to say, ‘ with a shining back and 
woman you've injured so much?" enquired Mrs. empty belly.’ ” 
Squallop, trying to assume a harsh tone, buthereyes| ‘ But that’s no reason why honest people should 
were a little obstructed with tears. be kept out of their own, to feed his pride,” inter- 


“ [—I—can’t speak,” sobbed Titmouse—* ]—I|posed her neighbour, a skinny old widow, who had 
feel ready to drop—everybody hates ne”—here he! never had chick nor child, and was always behind 
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hand with her own rent ; but whose effects were not|step descending the stairs. Several minutes had 
worth distraining upon. “I'd get hold of some of|elapsed before he could recover from the agitation 
his fine crincum-crankums and gim-cracks for secu-| into which he had been thrown by her last proposal ; 
rity, like, if were you. I would, indeed.” ‘bat within ten minutes of her quitting the room, 
“ Why—no, poor soul—I don’t hardly like: he’s|there stood before him, on the table, an empty plate 

a vain creatore, and puts every thing he can on his and jug. 
back, to be sure; but he a’n’t quite a rogue,) “The beast! the fat old toad!” thought he, the 
neither.” instant that he had finished masticating what had 
“Ah, ha, Mrs. Squallop—you’re such a simple been supplied to him by real charity and good-na- 
soul !—Won’t my fine gentleman make off with his ture,—** the vulgar wretch !—the nasty canting old 
finery after to-night ?” hypocrite !—I saw what she was driving at all the 
« Well, I should’nt have thought it! To be sure) while!—She had her eye on my ring !—She’d have 
he may! Really, there can’? be much harm in ask-/ me pawn it at old Ball’s—ha, ha !—Catch me! that’s 
ing him (in a kind way) to deposit one of his fine all !—Seven shillings a-week for this nasty hole !— 
things with me, by way of security—that ring of his, | I’ll be bound I pay nearly half the rent of the whole 
you know—eh t—Well, I'll try it,” said Mrs. Squal- | house—the old cormorant!—out of what she gets 
lop, as she set off up stairs. from me! How I hate her! More than half my 
* 1 know what J should do, if he was a lodger of salary goes into her greasy pocket! Cuss me if I 
mine, that’s all,” said her visiter, (as Mrs, Squal-|could’nt have kicked her down stairs—porter, bread 
lop quitted the room,) vexed to find their supper so, and cheese, and all—while she was standing canting 
considerably and unexpectedly diminished, espe- there! A snivelling old beldam !—Pawn my ring!! 
cially as to the pot of porter, which she strongly |—Lord ! !”—Here he began to undress. “Ha! I’m 
suspected would not be replenished. up to her; she’ll be coming here to-morrow, with 
“There,” said Mrs. Squallop, setting down on the |that devil Thumbscrew, to distrain, I'll be sworn, 
table what she had brought for ‘Titmouse, * there’s| Well—I’\l take care of these, any how ;” and, kneel- 
a bit of supper for you; and you're welcome to it,| ing down and unlocking his trank, he took out of it 
I’m sure, Mr. Titmouse.” his guard-chain, breast-pin, studs, and ring, care- 
“Thank you, thank you—I can’t eat,” said he, | fully folded them up in paper, and depositing them 
casting, however, upon the victuals a hungry eye,/in his trowser’s pockets, resolved that henceforth 
which belied what he said, while in his heart he|their nightly resting-place should be—under his 
longed to be left alone with them for about three pillow; while during the day they should accompany 
minutes. |his person whithersoever he went. Next he be- 
“Come, don’t be ashamed—fall to work—it’s thought himself of the two or three important papers 
wholesome victuals,” said she, lifting the table to which Mr. Gammon had referred ; and, with tre- 
near to the edge of the bed, on the side of which he|mulous eagerness, read them over once or twice, but 
was sitting, and taking up the two shillings lying on | without being able to extract from them the slightest 
the table—* and capital beer, I warrant me: you’ll;meaning. ‘Then he folded them up ina half-sheet 
sleep like a top after it.” lof writing paper, which he proceeded to stitch care- 
“ You're uncommon kind,” Mrs. Squallop; but/fully beneath the lining of his waisteoat: after 
I shan’t get a wink of sleep te-night, for thinking.” | which he blew out his slim candle, and with a heavy 
“Oh, bother your thinking' Let me see you! sigh got into bed. For some moments after he had 
begin to eat a bit. Well, 1 suppose you don’t like | blown out the candle did the image of it remain on 
to eat and drink before me, so I'll go.” [Here arose | his aching and excited retina; and just so long did 
a sudden conflict in the good woman’s mind, whether| the thoughts of fen thousand a-year dwell on his 
or not she would act on the suggestion which had |fancy, fading, however, quickly away amid the 
been put into her head downstairs. She was on the| thickening gloom of doubts, and fears, and miseries, 
point of yielding to the impulse of her own good-| which oppressed him. There he lies, stretched on 
natured, though coarse feelings; but at last—] * I his bed, a wretched figure, lying on his breast, his 
—I—dare say, Mr. ‘Titmouse, you mean what's head buried beneath his feverish arms. Anon, he 
right and straightforward,” she stammered. jturns round upon his back, stretches his weary limbs 
“ Yes, Mrs. Squallop, you may keep those two)to their uttermost, folds his arms on his breast, then 
shillings; they’re the last farthing I’ve left in the buries them beneath the pillow, under his head, 
whole world.” | Now he tarns on his right side, then on his left— 
* No—hem ! hem !—a hem! I was just suddenly! presently he starts up, and with muttered curses 
a thinking—now can’t you guess, Mr. ‘Titmonse ?”” | shakes his little pillow, flinging it down angrily. 
* What, Mrs. Squallop? enquired Titmouse,| He cannot sleep—he canaot rest—le cannot keep 
meekly, but anxiously. istill. Bursting with irritability, he gets out of bed, 
““ Why—suppose now—if it were only to raise and steps to the window, which opening wide,a 
ten shillings with old Balls, round the corner, on one slight gush of fresh air cools his hot face for a mo- 
of those fine things of yours—your ring, say.”?;ment ortwo. His wearied eye looks upwards and 
[Titmouse’s heart sunk within ry * Well— beholds the moon shining overhead in cold splen- 
well—never mind—don’t fear,” said Mrs. Squallop, dour, turning the clouds to gold as they flit past her, 
observing him suddenly turn pale again. *I—I and shedding a softened lustre upon the tiled roofs 
only thought—but never mind! it don’t signify— and irregular chimney-pots—the only objects visible 
good night! we can talk about that to-morrow— to him. No sound is heard, but occasionally the 
good night—a good night’s rest to you, Mr. Tit- dismal ery of disappointed cat, the querulous voice 
urouse !’’ and the next moment he heard her heavy! of the watchman, and the echo of the rumbling hub- 
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bub of Oxford Street. O, miserable Titmouse, of|ing, returned to bed—but there he tossed about in 
what avail is it for thee thus to fix thy sorrowful! wretched restlessness till nearly four o’clock in the 
lack-lustre eye upon the cold queenof Night. * * | morning. If he now and then sank into forgetfulness 
—— for a while, it was only to be harassed by the dread- 
At that moment there happened to be also gazing ful image of Mrs. Squallop, shouting at him, tearing 
at the same glorious object, but at some two hundred his hair, cuffing him, flinging a pot of porter in his 
miles’ distance from London, a somewhat different face, opening his boxes, tossing his clothes about, 
person, with very different feelings, and im very dif-\taking out his invaluable ornaments; by Tag-rag 
ferent circumstances. It was one of the angels of kicking him out of the shop; and Messrs. Quirk, 
the earth—a pure-hearted and very beautiful young, Gammon, and Snap dashing past him ia a fine car- 
woman ; who, after a day of peaceful, innocegt, and riage, with six horses, and paying no attention to him 
charitable employment, and having just quitted the as he ran shouting and breathless after them; Hucka- 
piano, where her exquisite strains had soothed and/back following, kicking and pinching him behind. 
delighted the feelings of her brother, harrassed with) These were the few little bits of different-coloured 
political anxieties, had retired to Ler chamber for the glass in a mental kaleidoscope, which, turned capri- 
night. A few moments before she was presented to|ciously round, produce those innumerable fantastic 
the reader, she had extinguished her taper, and dis-) combinations out of the simple and ordinary events 
missed her maid without her having discharged more | of the day, which we call dreams—tricks of the wild 
than half her accustomed duties—telling her that she | sisters Fancy, when sober Reason has left her seat 
should finish undressing by the light of the moon, fora while. But this is fitter for the Royal Society 
which then poured her soft radiance into every corner than the bedroom of Tittlebat Titmouse; and I beg 
of the spacicvus but old-fashioned chamber in which | the reader’s pardon. 
she sat. ‘Then she drew her chair to the window-| About six o’clock, Titmouse rose and dressed him- 
recess, and pushing open the window, sat before it,|self; and, slipping noiselessly and swiftly down 
half undressed as she was, her head leaning on her stairs, and out of the court, in order to avoid all pos- 
hand, gazing upon the scenery before her with tran-| sibility of encountering his landlady or his tailor, 
quil admiration. Silence reigned absolutely. Not,soon found himself in Oxford Street. Not many peo- 
a sound issued from the ancient groves, which spread ple were stirring there. One or two men who passed 
far and wide on all sides of the fine oid mansion in| him were smoking their morning’s pipe, with a half- 
which she dwelt—solemn solitudes, wor yet less|awakened air, as if they had only just got out of a 


soothing than solemn! Was not the solitude en-! 


hanced by a glimpse she caught of a restless fawn, 
glancing in the distance across the avenue, as he si- 
lently changed the tree under which he slept?!— 
Then the gentle breeze would enter her window, 
laden with sweet scents of which he had just been 
rifling the coy flowers beneath, in their dewy repose, 
tended and petted daring the day by her own deli- 
cate hand!—Beautiful moon!—cold and chaste in 
thy skyey palace, studded with brilliant and innu- 
merable gems, and shedding down thy rich and ten- 
der radiance upon this lovely seclusion—was there 
upon the whole earth a more exquisite countenance 
then turned towards thee than hers’—Wrap thy 
white robe, dearest Kate, closer round thy fair bo- 
som, lest the night-breeze do thee hurt! Thy rich 
tresses, half uncurled, are growing damp—so it is 
time that thy blue eyes should seek repose. Hie 
thee, then, to yon antique couch, with its quaint ear- 
vings and satin draperies dimly visible in the dusky 
shade, inviting thee to sleep: and having first bent 
in cheerful reverence before thy Maker—to bed !—to 
bed!—dear Kate, nothing disturbing thy serene 


thoughts, or agitating that beautiful bosom.—Hush ! | 


hush !—Now she sleeps. 
It is well that thine eyes are closed in sleep; for, 


behold—see !--the brightness without is disappear-| 


ing; sadness and gloom are settling on the face of 
nature; the tranquil night is changing her aspect; 
clouds are gathering, winds are moaning; the moon 
is gone :—-but sleep on, sweet Kate—sleep on, dream- 
ing not of dark days before thee—Oh, that thou 
couldst sleep on till the brightness returned ! 

* , > J * 


snug bed, in which they always slept every moment 
| that they lay upon it. Titmouse almost envied them! 
What a squalid figure he looked, as he paced up and 
down, till at length he saw the porter of Messrs. 
Dowlas & Co. opening the shop-door. He soon en- 
tered it, and commenced another joyous day in that 
delightful establishment. ‘The amiable Mr. Tag-rag 
continued unaltered. 

«You're at liberty to take yourself off, sir, this 
very day—this moment, sir; and a good riddance,” 
said he, bitterly, during the course of the day, after 
demanding of ‘Titmouse how he dared to give him- 
self such sullen airs; ‘and then we shall see how 
charming easy it is for gents like you to get another 
sitiwation, sir! Your looks and manner is quite a 
recommendation, sir! If I was yon, sir, I’d raise 
my terms! You're worth double what I give, sir!” 
Titmouse made no reply. “ What the d—I do you 
mean, sir, by not answering me—eh, sir t’’ suddenly 
demanded Tag-rag, with a look of fury. ; 

“1 don’t know what you'd have me say, sir. 
| What am I to say, sir?’ enquired Titmouse with a 
sigh. 

* What, indeed! I] should like to catch you! Say, 
indeed! Only say a word—and out you go, neck 
and crop. Attend to that old lady coming in, sir. 
And mind, sir, I’ve got my eye on you '” "Titmouse 
did as he was bid; and Tag-rag, a bland smile beam- 
ling in his attractive features, hurried down towards 
ithe door, to receive some lady-customers, whom he 

observed alighting from a carriage ; and at that mo- 
ment you would have sworn that he was one of the 
kindesi-hearied, sweetest-tempered men in the world. 
| When at length this day had come to a close, Tit- 
mouse, instead of repairing to his lodgings, set off, 
‘with a heavy heart, to pay a visit to his excellent 





After having stood thus leaning against the win-| friend Huckaback, whom he knew to have received 
dow for nearly half an hour, Titmouse, heavily sigh-|his quarter’s salary the day before, and from whom 
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he faintly hoped to succeed in extorting some trifling cake and have it; fine back must have empty belly 
loan. “If you want to learn the value of money, try | with us sort of chaps.” 

to borrow some,” says Poor Richard—and Titmouse) “If you'll only be so kind as to lend me ten shil- 
was now going to learn that useful but bitter lesson. lings,” continued Titmouse, in an imploring tone, 
Oh, how disheartening was that gentleman’s recep- * I'll bind myself by a solemn oath, to pay you the 
tion of him! Huckaback, in answering the modest very first moment I get what’s due to me from Dowlas 
knock of Titinouse, suspecting who was his visiter, & Co.” Here he was almost choked by the sudden 
opened the door but a little way, and in that little recollection that he had almost certainly nothing to 
way, with his hand on the latch, he stood, with a :eceive. 


plainly repulsive look. | * You’ve some property in the moon, too, that’s 
“Oh! it’s you, Titmouse, is it?’ he commenced coming to you, you know!” said Huckaback with 
coldly. ‘an insulting sneer. 


“Yes, I—I just want to speak a word to you—| “J know what you're driving at,” said poor Tit- 
only a word or two, Hucky, if you aren’t busy?” =mouse; and he continued eagerly, * and if any thing 
*“ Why, I was just going to go—but what d’ye shou/d ever come up from Messrs. Quirk, Gam "—— 
want, Titmouse?” he enquired, in a freezing man-| ‘ Yough! Faugh! Pish! Staff!” burst out Huck- 
ner, not stirring from where he stood. ‘aback, in a tone of contempt and disgust; * never 
* Let me come inside a minute,” implored Tit- thought there was any thing in it, and now ‘now it! 
mouse, feeling as if his heart were really dropping It’s all in my eye, and all that!” 
out of him: and, in a most ungracious manner, Hucka-| “ Oh, Hucky, Hucky! You don't say so!” 


back motioned him in. igroaned ‘Titmouse, bursting into tears; * you didn’t 
“* Well,” commenced Huckaback, with a chilling a/ways say so.” 
distrustful look. | ‘t's enough that I say it now, then; will that 


“ Why, Huck, I know you're a good-natured chap do?” interrupted Huckaback, impetuously. 
—you couldn’t, just for a short time, lend me ten) ‘Oh, Lord, Lord! what is to become of me?” 
shill” cried Titmouse, with a fave full of anguish. 

* No, I’m hang’d if [ can: and that’s flat!” briskly! [At this moment, the following was the course of 
interrupted Huchaback, finding his worst suspicions thought passing through the mind of Mr. Hucka- 





confirmed. ‘back :—It is not certain that nothing will come of the 
“Why, Hucky, wasn’t you only yesterday paid fellow’s affair with Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
your salary ?” Snap. It was hardly likely they would have gone as 


“* Well !—suppose I wast—what then? You're far as Titmouse represented (lawyers as they were) 
a monstrous cool hand, Titmouse! I never!! So I’m unless they had seen very substantial grounds for 
to lend to you, when I’m starving myself! I’ve re- doing so. Besides, even though Titmouse might 
ceived such a lot, haven’t 1!” not get ten thousand a-year, he might yet succeed in 
“T thought we'd always been friends, Hucky,” obtaining a very splencid sum of money; and if he 
said Titmouse, faintly; ‘* and so we shouldn’t mind (Huckaback) could but get a little slice out of it, 
helping one another a bit! Don’t you remember, | ‘Titmouse was now nearly desperate, and would pro- 
lent you haif-a-crown ?” |mise any thing; and if he could but be wheedled 
7 et !—and that’s nine months ago!” into giving any thing in writing—Well, thought 
“Do, Hucky, do! I’ve positively not a sixpence Huckaback, I'll try it, however!) 
in the whole world.” | “Ah, Titmouse, you're civil enough now, and 
“Ha, ha! A pretty chap to borrow! You can would promise any thing,” said Huckaback, appear- 
pay so well! By George, Titmouse, you’re a cool ing to hesitate; “ but when you got your money 
hand.” you'd forget.” 
* If you won’t lend me, I must starve.” “ Forget my promise! dear Hucky! only try me 
** Go to my uncle’s.” [Titmouse groaned aloud.] —do try me but once, that’s all! ‘Ten shillings is 
* Well—and why not? What of that?” continued worth more to me now than a hundred pounds may 
Huckaback, sharply and bitterly. “I dare say it be by-and-by.” 
wouldn’t be the first time you’ve done such a trick, ‘Ay, So you say now; but d’ye mean to tell me, 
no more than me. I’ve been obligated to do it. Why that if 1 was now to advance you ten shillings out of 


oe 


shouldn’t you? Ain’t there that ring ?”’ my poor little salary,” continued Huckaback, appa- 
“@h, Lord! oh, Lord! that’s just what Mrs. rently carelessly, “you'd, for instance, pay me a 
Squallop said last night.” hundred pounds out of your thousands ?” 


* Whew! She’s down on you,is she! And you’ve’ “Only try me—do try me!” said Titmouse ea- 
the face to come to me! You—that’s a-going to be gerly. 
sold up, come to borrow! Lord, that’s good, any; ‘Oh, I dare not say,” interrupted Huackaback, 
how! A queer use that to make of one’s friends ;— smiling incredulously, and chinking some money in 


, 


it’s a taking of them in, I say!” his trowser’s pocket. ‘Titmouse heard it, and (as 
* Oh, Huck, Huck, if you only knew what a poor the phrase is) his teeth watered; and he immedi- 
devi] "——_—_ ately swore such a tremendous oath as 1 dare not set 


“ Yes, that’s what I was a-saying ; but it ain’t down in writing, that if Hackaback would that even- 
poor devils one lends money to so easily, I warrant ing lend him ten shillings, Titmouse would give 
me; though you ain't such a poor devil—you’re him one hundred pounds out of the very first moneys 
only shamming! Where’s your guard-chain, your he got from the estate. 
studs, your breast-pin, your ring, and all that. Sell * ‘len shillings is a slapping slice out of my little 
‘em! if not, any how, pawn "em. Can't eat your salary—1 shall have, by George, to go without a 
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many things I'd intended getting; it’s worth ten 
pounds to me, just now.” 

“ Why, ’tis worth a hundred to me! Mrs. Squal- 
lop will sell me out, bag and baggage, if 1 don’t give 
her something to-morrow.” 

** Well, if I really thought—would you mind giv- 
ing me, now, a bit of black and white for it?” 

* I'll do any thing you like; only let me feel the 
ten shillings in my fingers.” 

** Well, no sooner said than done, if you're a man of 
your word,” said Huckaback, in a trice producing a 
bit of paper, and a pen and ink. ‘So, only just for 
the fun of it; but—Lord! what stuff!—I'm only 
bargaining for a hundred pounds of moonshine. Ha, 
ha! I shall never see the colour of your money, not 
1; sol may as well say two hundred when I’m about 
it, as one hundred ** 

*“ Why, hem! ‘T'wo hundred, Huck, és rather a 
large figure ; one hundred’s odds enough, I’m sure.” 

* P’r'aps, Tit, you forget the licking you gave me 
the other day. Suppose I was to go to an attorney, 
and get the law of you, what a sight of damages | 
should have—three hundred pounds at least.” 

Titmouse appeared even yet hesitating. 

*“ Well, then!” said Huckaback, flinging down 
his pen, ** suppose I have them yet.” 

“ Come, come, Hucky, ‘tis all past and gone, all 
that.” 

“Is it? Well, IT never! I ‘shall never be again 








the same man I was before that licking. I’ve a sort 
of a—a—of a—feeling inside, as if—my breast was| 
—lI shall carry it to my grave—if I sha’n’t!” 

[It never once oceurred to Titmouse, not having his| 
friend Mr. Gammon at his elbow, that the plaintiff) 
in the action of Huckaback v. Titmouse might have| 
been slightly at a loss for a wifness of the assault;)| 
but something quite as good in its way—a heaven-| 
sent suggestion—did occur to him.] 

**Ah,”’ said Titmouse suddenly, “that’s true;) 
and uncommon sorry am 1; but still, a hundred | 
pounds is a hundred pounds, and a large sum for the} 
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if that’s your figure, why, you must even go to your 
other friend, and leave poor Hucky.” 

“ Well, 1 don’t mind saying only ten shilling,” 
quoth Titmonse, fearing that he had been going on 
rather too fast. 

*“Ah, that’s something reasonable-like, Titty! 
and, to meet you like a friend, I'll take fifty pounds 
instead of a hundred ; but you won't object now to— 
you know—a deposit; that ring of yours. Well, 
well! it don’t signify, since it goes against you: so 
now, here goes, a bit of paper for ten shillings, ha, 


jha!” and taking a pen, after a pause, in which he 


called to mind as much of the phraseology of money 
securities as he could, he drew up the following 
stringent document :— 

* Know all Men That you are Bound to Mr. R. 
Huckaback Promising the bearer on Demand to 
Pay Fifty Pounds in cash out of the Estate, if you 


| Get it. 


** (Witness,) 22d July 182-. 
“ R. Huckasack.” 

“ There, Titty—if you're an honest man, and would 
do as you would be done by,” said Huckaback, af- 
ter signing his own name as above, handing the peu 
to Titmouse, * sign that; just to show your honour, 
like—for, in course, I shan’t ever come on you for 
the money—get as much as you may.” 

A blessed thought occurred to poor Titmouse in 
his extremity, viz.: that there was no stamp on the 
above instrament, (and he had never seen a promis- 
sory note or bill of exchange without one;) and he 
signed it instantly, with many fervent expressions 
of gratitude. Huckaback received the valuable se- 
curity with apparently a careless air; and after 
cramming it into his pocket, as if it had been in re- 
ality only a bit of waste paper, counted out ten 
shillings into the eager hand of Titmouse; who, 


|naving thus most unexpectedly succeeded in his 


mission, soon afterwards departed—each of these 
pair of worthies fancying that he had succeeded in 
cheating the other. Huckaback having very cor- 





use of ten shillings and a licking; but never you | dially shaken Titmouse by the hand, heartily damned 
think it’s all moonshine about my business with| him upon shutting the door on him; and then anx- 
Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap! You should |iously perused and re-perused his “ security,” won- 
only have heard what /’ve heard to-day from these| dering whether it was possible for Titmouse at any 
gents; hem! but Ll wont split again either.” | time thereafter to evade it, and considering by what 

“Eh? What! Heard from those gents at Saf-|means he could acquaint himself with the progress 
fron Hill?” interrupted Huckaback briskly; “come,/of Titmouse’s affairs. The latter gentleman, as he 
Titty, out with 1t—out with it; no secrets between | hurried homeward, dwelt for a long while upon only 
friends, Titty.” ‘one thought—how fortunate was the omission of his 

“No, Pll be ——— if I do—I won't spoil it all friend to have a stamp upon his security! When 
again; and now, since I’ve let out as much, which | and where, thonght he, was it that he had heard no- 
didn’t mean to do, I'll tell you something else—ten | thing would do withouta stamp? However, he had 
shillings is no use to me, I must have a pound.” — got the ten shillings safe; and Hackaback might 

« Titty, Titty!” exclaimed Huckaback, with un- wait for his fifty pounds tili—But in the mean-while 
affected concern. he, Tirmouse, seemed to stand a fair chance of going 

“And won't give more than fifty for it when|to the dogs; the ten shillings, which he had obtained 
I get my property either,”—[Huckaback whistled | with so much difficulty, were to find their way im- 
aloud, and with a significant air buttoned up the mediately into the pockets of his landlady, whom it 
pocket which contained the money; intimating that' might pacify for but a day or two, and what quarter 
now the negotiation was al! at an end, for that Tit- was he now to look to for the smallest assistance ? 
mouse’s new terms were quite out of the question ;] | What was to become of him? Titmouse was a Ini- 
** for I know where I can get twenty pounds easily,|serable fool; but thoughts such as these, in such 
only I liked to come to a friend first.” leireumstances as his, would force themselves into 

“You aren’t behaving much like a friend to one! the mind of even a fool! How could he avoid—oh, 


as has always been a fast friend of yours, Titty! .@!horrid thought!—soon parting with, or at least 
pound !—1 havn't got it to part with, that’s flat; so,|pawning, his ring and his other precious trinkets ? 
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“© No. 9, Closet Court, Oxford Street. 
«“ To Messrs. Quirk & Co. 
“ Gents.—Am Sorry to Trouble You, But Being 


He burst into a perspiration at the mere thought of 
seeing them hanging ticketed for sale in the window 
of ‘old Balls! As he slowly ascended the stairs 
which led to his apartment, he felt as if he were| Drove quite desperate at ny Troubles (which have 
following some unseen conductor to a dungeon, |brot me to my Last Penny a Week ago) and Mrs. 
He was not aware that all this while, although he|Squallop my Landlady wd distrain on Me only that 
heard nothing from them, he occupied almost exclu-| There Is nothing To distrain on, Am Determined to 
sively the thoughts of those distinguished practi-/Go Abroad in a Week's Time, and shall Never come 
tioners in the law, Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and|Any More back again with Great Grief wh Is What 
Snap. They, in common with Huckaback, had an/I now Write To tell You Of (Hoping you Will 
intense desire to share in his anticipated good for-| please Take No notice of It) So Need give Your- 
tune, and determined to do so according to their op-|selves No Further Concern with my Concerns See- 
portunities. The excellent Huckaback (a model of ing ‘The Estate is Not To Be Had and Am Sorry 
ausurer on a small scale) promptly and adroitly| You Shd Have Had so Much trouble With My Af- 
seized hold of the very first opportunity that pre-jfairs wh ed not Help. Shd have Much liked The 
sented itself, for securing a little return hereafter for|‘Thing, only it Was Not worth Stopping For, or 
the ten shillings, with which he had so generously) Woud, but Since It Was not God’s Will be Done 
parted when he could so ill afford it; while Messrs. which it will, Havg raised a Trifle On my Future 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap were rackiug their brains, | Prospects (wh am Certain There is Nothing In) trom 
and, from time to time, those of Messrs. Mortmain | a True Fy tend” [need it be guessed at whose instance 
and Frankpledge, to discover some instrument strong | these words found theit way into the letter?) “ wh 
and large enough to cut a fat slice for themselves, w*s certainly uncommon inconvenient to That Per- 
out of the fortune they were endeavouring, for that)son But He wd do Anything to Do me good As he 
purpose, to put within the reach of Mr. Titmouse. says Am going to raise A Little More from a Gent 
A rule of three mode of stating the matter would be) That does Things of That Nature wh will help me 
thus: as the inconvenience of Huckaback’s parting with Expense in Going Abroad (which place I never 
with his ten shillings and his waiver of damages for mean to Return from). Have fixed for the 10th ‘To 
a very cruel assault, were to his contingent gain,;Go on wh Day Shall Take leave Of Mr. ‘Tag-rag 
hereatter, of fifty pounds: so were Messrs. Quirk,|(who on my Return Shall be glad to See Buried or 
Gammon and Snap’s risk, exertions, outlay, and |in the Workhouse). Have wrote This letter Only 
benefit conferred on Titmouse, to their contingent | to Save trouble wh Trust You wd not have Taken. 
gain of ten thousand pounds. The principal point of * And Remain, 
difference between them was—as to the mode of * Gents, 
securing their future recompense ; in which it may “ Yrhumble Unworthy Servt. 
have been observed by the attentive reader, with| T. Tirmouse.” 
respect to the precipitancy of Huckaback, and hesi-| « Pp, §—Hope you will Particularly Remember 
tating caution of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and Snap,| me to Mr. Gammon. What is to become of me, 
that—*+ thus fools” (e. g. Huckaback) ‘rushed in| know nothing, being so troubled. Ain Humbly de- 
where angels” (i. ¢. Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and termined not to employ any Gents in This matter 
Suap) “feared to tread.” Let me not, however, for except yr most Respectable House, and shd be most 
@ moment, insinuate that both these parties were |[ru}y sorry to Go Abroad wh am really Often think- 
actuated by only one motive, ¢. ¢., to make a prey of| ing of in Earnest, (Unless something Speedily 
this little monkey millionaire. *Tis true that Huck- ‘Turns Up, favourable) T. T.—Shd like (By the 
back appears to have driven rather a hard bargain’ way) to new if you shd be so Disposed what yr 
with his distressed friend, (and almost every one|recpe house wd take for my Chances Down (Out 
that, being similarly situated, has occasion for such | and out) In a Round Sum (Ready Money) And hope 
services as Titmouse sought from Huckaback, will! if they Write It will be by Next Post or shall be 
find himself called upon to pay nearly the same price | Gone Abroad.” 
for them ;) but it was attended with one good effect; 
for the specific interest in Titmouse’s future pros- 











Old Quirk, as soon as he had finished the perusal 





perity, acquired by Huckaback, quickened his ener- 
ies and sharpened his wits in the service of his 
friend. But for this, indeed, it is probable that Mr. 


Huckaback’s door would have become as hopelessly | 


closed against Titmouse as was that of Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap. Some two or three 
nights after the little transaction between the two 
friends which 1 bave been describing, Huckaback 
called upon ‘Titmouse, and after greeting him rather 
cordially, told him that he had come to put him up 
to a trick upon the Saffron Hill people, that would 
tickle them into a little activity in his affairs.— 
The trick was—the sending a letter to those gentle- 
men calculated to—but why attempt to characterize 
it? I have the origival document lying before me, 
which was sent by Titmouse the very next morning 
to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and Snap ; and here fol- 
lows a verbatim copy of it: 


of this skilful document, started, a little disturbed, 
|from his seat, and bustled into Mr. Gammon’s room, 
iwith Mr. Titmouse’s open letter in his hand.— 
Gammon,” said he, ** just cast your eye over this, 
will you? Really, we must look after Titmouse, 
or he'll be gone!’ Mr. Gammon took the letter 
rather eagerly, read deliberately through it, and then 
looked up at his fidgety partner, who stood anxiously 
eyeing him, and smiled. 

* Well, Gammon, I really think—eh? 
you?” 

«Upon my word, Mr. Quirk, this nearly equals 
‘his for.wer letter; afd it also seems to have produced 
on you the desired effect.” 

* Well, Gammon, and what of that? Because 
my heart don’t happen to be quite a piece of flint, 
you're always”’— 

« You might have been a far wealthier man than 


Don’t 
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you are, but for that soft heart of yours, Mr. Quirk,” 
said Gammon, with a bland smile. (!) 

* T know I might, Gammon--I know it. 
my God I’m not so keeu after business that IT can’t 
feel for this poor soul—really, his state’s quite de- 
plorable !”’ 

* Then, my dear sir, put your hand into your 
pocket at once, as [ was suggesting last night, and 
allow him a weekly sum.” 

*A—hem! hem! Gammon”—said Quirk, sitting 
down, thrusting his hands into his waistcoat pockets, 
and looking very earnestly at Gammon, 

* Well, then,” that gentleman, shrogging his 
shoulders, in answer to the mute appeal—* write 
and say you won’t—'tis soon done, and so the matter 
ends.” 

* Why, Gammon, you see, if he goes abroad,” 
said Quirk, after a long pause—* we lose him for 
ever.” 

** Pho!—go abroad? He’s too much for you, Mr. 
Quirk—he is, indeed, ha, ha!”’ 

* You're fond of a laugh at my expense, Gam- 


mon; it’s quite pleasant—you caa’t think how J) 


like it!” 

“Ll beg your pardon, Mr. Quirk—bat you really 
misunderstood me; | was laughing only at the ab- 
surd inconsistency of the fellow: he’s a most trans- 
parent fool, and takes us for such. Go abroad! Ri- 
diculous pretence !—In his precious postscript he 


undoes all—he says he is only often thinking of 


going—-pshaw !——-That the wretch is in great dis- 
tress, is very probable—but it must go hard with him 


before he either commits suicide or goes abroad, 1| 


warrant him; I’ve no fears on that score—but there 
is a point in the letter that may be worth considering 
—I mean the fellow’s hint about borrowing money 
on his prospects.” 

* Yes, to be sure—the very thing that struck me.” 
[Gammon faintly smiled.) “T never thought much 
about the ofher part of the letter—all stuff about 
going abroad—pho !—But, to be sure, if he’s trying 
to raise money, he may get into keen hands—Do you 
really think he Aas 2” 

“Oh no—of course its only a little lie of his—or 
he must have found out some greater fool than him- 
self, which I had not supposed possible. But how- 
ever that may be, I really think, Mr. Quirk, its high 
time that we should take some decided step.” 

* Well,—-yes, it may be,” said Quirk, slowly 
*“‘and I must say that Mortmain encouraged me a 
good deal the day before yesterday.” 

** Well, and you know what Mr. Frankpledge” 

* Oh, as to Frankpledge—hem !” 

*“ What of Mr. Frankpledge, Mr. Quirk ?”’, en- 
quired Gammon, rather tartly. 

“There! There!—Always the way—but what 
does it signify ’—Come, come, Gammon, we know 
each other too well to quarrel!—I don’t mean any 
thing disrespectful to Mr. Frankpledge, but when 
Mortmain has been one’s conveyancer these thirty- 
three years, and never once—hem !—but, however, 
he tells me that we are standing on sure ground, or 
that he don’t know what sure ground is, and sees no 
objection to our even taking preliminary steps in the 
matter, which indeed I begin to think it high time to 
do!—And as for securing ourselves in respect of any 
advances to Titmouse—he suggests our taking a 
bond, conditioned—say, for the payment of £500 or 
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£1000 on demand, under cover of which one might 
advance him, you know, just such sums as, and when 
we pleased; one could stop when one thought fit, 
one could begin with three or four pounds a-week, 
and increase as his prospects improved—eh !” 

* You know J’ve no objection to such an arrange- 
nent; but consider, Mr. Quirk, we must have pa- 
jtience; it will take a long while to get our verdict; 
you know, and perhaps as long to secure it after- 
|wards; and this horrid little wretch all the while on 
}our hands; what the deuce to do with him, I really 
| don’t know !” 
| “Hamph, hamph!” grunted Quirk, looking very 
jearnestly and uneasily at Gammon. 
| “And what I chiefly fear is this,—suppose he 
|should get dissatisfied with the amount of our ad- 
| vances, and, knowing the state and prospects of the 
cause, should turn restive ?” 
| “Ay, confound it, Gammon, all that should be 
looked to, shouldn’t it?’’ interrupted Quirk, with an 
exceedingly chagrined air. 

**'T'o be sure,” continued Gammon, thoughtfally ; 
“by that time he may have got substantial friends 
|about him, whom he could persuade to become secu- 
rity to us for further and past advances.” 

*« Nay, now you name the thing, Gammon; it was 
what I was thinking of only the other day: he 
dropped his voice—* Isn’t there one or two of our 
own clients, hem !’—— 

“ Why, certainly, there’s old Fang; I don’t think 
it impossible he might be induced to do a little usury 
—it’s all he lives for, Mr. Quirk; and the security 
is good in reality, though perhaps not exactly mar- 
ketable.” ; 

“ Nay; but, on second thoughts, why not do it 
ourselves, if any thing can be made of it?” ; 

“That, however, will be for future consideration. 
In the mean time, we'd better send for Titmouse, 
and manage him a little more—discreetly, eh? We 
did not exactly hit it off last time, did we, Mr. 
Quirk?” said Gammon, smiling rather sarcastically. 
* We must keep him at Tag-'ag’s, if the thing can 
ibe done, for the present, at all events.” , 
| “To be sure; he couldn’t then come buzzing about 
'us, like a gad-fly ; he’d drive us mad in a week, I’m 
| sure.” 

*« Oh, I'd rather give up every thing than submit 
to it. It can’t be difficult for us, 1 should think, to 
‘bind him to our own terms—to put a bridle in the 
ass’s mouth? Let us say that we insist on his sign- 
|ing an undertaking to act implicitly according to our 
directions in every thing.” 

Ay, to be sure; on pain of our instantly turning 
him to the right-about. I fancy it will do, now!” 

* And, now, Mr. Quirk,’? said Gammon, with as 
much of peremptoriness in his tone as he could ven- 
ture upon to Mr. Quirk, ** you really must do me the 
favour to leave the management of this little wretch 
tome. You see, he seems to have taken—Heaven 
save the mark!—a faney to me, poor fellow !—and 
—and--~it must be owned, we miscarried sadly, the 
other night, on a certain grand cecasion—eh ?” 

Quirk shook his head dissentingly. 

* Well, then,” continued Gammon, “ one thing I 
am determined on: one or the other of us, Mr. Quirk, 
shall undertake Titmouse, solely and singly. Pray, 
for Heaven’s sake, tackle him yourself—a disagree- 
able duty! You know, my dear sir, how invariably 
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1 leave every thing of real importance and difficulty 
to your very superior tact and experience.” 
* Come, come, Gammon, that’s a drop of sweet 
oil.” 
Quirk might well say so, for he felt its softening, 
smoothing effects already. 
* Upon my word and honoar, Mr. Quirk, I’m in 
earnest. Pshaw!—and you must know it. I know 
you too well, my dear sir, to attempt to”’ 
* Certainly, I must say, those must get up very 
early that can find Caleb Quirk napping,”—Gammon 
felt at that moment ‘that for several years he must 
have been a very early riser. And so the matter was 
arranged in the manner which Gammon had wished 
and determined upon, i. e. that Mr. Titmouse should 
be left entirely to his management ; and, after some 
little discussion as to the time and manner of the me- 
ditated advances, the partners parted. On entering 
his own room, Quirk closing his door, stood leaning 
against the side of the window, with his hands in his 
kets, and his eyes instinctively resting on his 
anker’s book, which lay on the table. He wasina 
very brown study ; the subject on which his thoughts 
were busied being the prudence or imprudence of 
leaving Titmouse thus in the hands of Gammon. It 
might be all very well for Quirk to assert his self- 
confidence when in Gammon’s presence, but he did 
not really feel it. He never left Gammon after any 
little difference of opinion, however friendly, with- 
out a secret suspicion that somehow or another Gam- 
mon had been too much for him, and always gained 
his purpose, without giving Quirk any handle of dis- 
satisfaction. In fact, Quirk was thoroughly afraid 
of Gammon, and Gammon knew it. In the present 
instance, an undefinable but increasing suspicion and 
dissatisfaction forced him presently back again into 
Gammon’s room. 

“I say, Gammon, you understand, eh !—Furr play, 
you know,” he cominenced, with a sly embarrassed 
air, ill concealed under a forced smile. 

“ Pray, Mr. Quirk, what may be your meaning ?”” 
enquired Gammon, with unusual tartness, with an 
astonished air, and blushing violently, which was 
not surprising; for ever since Quirk had quitted him, 
Gammon’s thoughts had been oceupied with only 
one question, viz: how he should go to work with 
Titmouse to satisfy him that he (Gammon) was the 
only member of the firm that had a real disinterested 
regard for him, and so acquire a valuable control over 
him. Thus occupied, the observation of Quirk had 
completely taken Gammon aback; and he lost his 
presence of mind, of course his temper quickly fol- 
lowing. * Will you favour me, Mr. Quirk, with an 
explanation of your extraordinarily absurd and offen- 





Quirk, in your hands; I will have nothing what. 
ever to do with him. I am quite sick of him and 
his affairs already; I cannot bring myself to un- 
dertake such an affair, and that was what I was 
thinking of, when” 
* En? indeed! Well, to be sure! Only think !” 
said Quirk, dropping his voice, looking to see that 
the two doors were shut, and resuming the chair 
which he had lately quitted, “* What do you think 
has been occurring to me in my own room, just now? 
Whether it would suit us better to throw this mon- 
key overboard, put ourselves confidentially in com- 
munication with the party in possession, and tell 
him that—hem!+ hem!—for a—eh ? You under- 
stand?! a con-si-de-ra-tion—a suitable con-si-de-ra- 
tion.” 
“Mr. Quirk! Heavens!” Gammon was really 
amazed. 
“Well? You need’nt open your eyes so very 
wide, Mr. Gammon—why shouldn’t it be done ? 
You know we shouldn’t be satisfied with a trifle, of 
course. But suppose he’d agree to buy our silence 
with four or five thousand pounds, really, it’s well 
worth considering! Upon my soul, Gammon, it ts 
a hard thing on him; no fault of his, and it is very 
hard for him to turn out, and for such a—eugh !— 
such a wretch as Titmouse! you'd feel it yourself, 
Gammon, if you were in his place, and I’m sure 
that you'd think that four or five thou” 
* But is not Titmouse our Poor Neicuaour?” said 
Gammon, with a sly smile. 
“Why, that’s only one way of looking at it, 
Gammon! Perhaps the man we are going to eject 
does a vast deal of good with the property ; certainly 
he bears a very high name in the county—and fancy 
Titmouse with ten thousand a-year!” 
* Mr. Quirk, Mr. Quirk, it’s not to be thought of 
for a moment—not fora moment,” interrupted Gam- 
mon, seriously, and even somewhat peremptorily— 
“nothing should persuade me to be any party to 
such” —— 
At this moment Snap burst into the room with a 
heated appearance, and a chagrined air. 
* Pitch v. Grub.” 
[This was a little pet action of poor Snap’s: it 
was for slander uttered by the defendant, a green- 
grocer, against the plaintiff, charging the plaintiff 
with having the mange, on account of which a lady 
refused to marry him.] 
“ Pitch v. Grab, just been tried at Guildhall. 
Witness bang up to the mark—words and damages 
proved; slapping speech from Serjeant Shout.— 
Verdict for Paiatiff one farthing; and Lord Lum- 
pington said, as the jury had given plaintiff one 














sive observation ?”’ said he, reddening more and more 
as he looked at Mr. Quirk. 


farthing for damages, Ae would give him another for 


costs,* and that would make a half-peony ; on which 


“You're a queer hand, Gammon,” replied Quirk, | the defendant's attorney tendered me—a half-penny 





with almost an equally surprised and embarrassed 
air, fer he could not resist a sort of conviction that 


* I suppose myself to be alluding here to a 


Gammon had fathomed what had been passing in his| very oppressive statute, passed to clip the wings of 


mind, 


such gentlemen as Mr. Snap, by which it is enacted 


“What did you mean, Mr. Quirk, by your sin-|that, in actions for slander, if the jury find a verdict 


gular observation just now t” said Gammon calmly, 
having recovered his presence of mind. 
* Mean? 


under forty shillings, e. g., as in the case in the text, 
for one farthing, the plaintiff shall be entitled to re- 


Why, that—we’re both queer hands,| cover from the defendant only as much costs as da- 


Gammon, ha, ha, ha!” answered Quirk with an| mages, i. ¢.,another farthing ; a provision which has 


anxious laugh. 


made many a poor pettifogger sneak out of court with 





_ “TI shall leave Titmouse entirely—entire/y, Mr./a flea in his ear. 
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on the spot. J,aughter in court—move for new 
trial first day of next term, and tip his lordship a 
rattler in the next Sunday’s Flash.” 

* Mr. Quirk, once for all, if these kind of actions 
are to go on, I'll leave the firm, come what will.” 

It flickered across his mind that Titmouse would 

e a capital client to start with on his own account. } 
*] protest our names will quite stink in the profes- 
sion.” 

«Good, Mr. Gammon, good!"’ interrupted Snap 
warmly ; “ your little action for the usury:penalties 
the other day came off so uncommon wel] !” 

* Let me tell you, Mr, Snap,” interrupted Gam- 
mon, reddening 

* Pho! Come! Can't be helped—fortune of the 
war,”’—interrupted the head of the firm.—* Js Pitch 
sulvent?——-Of course we've security for costs out of 
pocket.” 

Now, the fact was, that poor Snap had picked up 
Pitch at one of the police fel and, in his zeal for 
business, had undertaken his case on pure specula- 
tion, relying on the apparent strength of the plain- 
tiff’s case—Pitch being only a waterman attached 
to a coach-stand. When, therefore, the very omi- 
nous question of Mr. Quirk met Snap’s ear, he sud- 
denly happened (at least, he thought so) to hear 
himself called from the clerk’s room, and bolted out 
of Mr. Gammon's room rather unceremonionsly. 

* Snap will be the ruin of the firm, Mr. Quirk,” 
said Gammon, with an air of disgust. * But I really 
must get on with the brief I'm drawing; so, Mr. 
Quirk, we can talk about Mr. Titmouse to-mor- 
row ?” 

The brief he was drawing up was for a defendant 
who was going to non-suit the plaintiff, (a man with 
a large family, who had kindly lent the defendant a 
considerable sum of money,) solely because of the 
want of a stamp. 

Quirk differed in opinion with Gammon, and, as 
he resumed his seat at his desk, he could not help 
writing the words, * Quirk and Snap,” and thinking 
bow well such a firm would sound and work—for 
Snap was verily a chip of the old block! 

There will probably never be wanting those who 
will join in abusing and ridiculing attorneys and 
solicitors. Why? In almost every action at law, 
or suit in equity, or proceeding which may, or may 
not, lead to one, each client conceives a natural dis- 
like for his opponent's attorney or solicitor. Jf the 
plaintiff succeeds, he hates the defendant's attorney 
for putting him (the said plaintiff) to so much ex- 
pense, and causing him so much vexation and danger; 
and, when he comes to settle with his own attorney, 
there is nota little heart-burning in looking at his 
bill of costs, however reasonable. Jf the plaintiff 

fails, of course itis through the ignorance and un- 
skilfulness of his attorney or solicitor; and he hates 
almost equally his own and his opponent's attorney. 
Preeisely so is it with a successful or unsuccessful 
defendant, 1n fact, an attorney or solicitor is almost 
always obliged to be acting adversely to some one of| 
whom he at once makes an enemy, for an attorney's 
weapons must necessarily be pointed almost inva- 
riably at our pockets! He is necessarily, also, 
ealled into action in cases when all the worst pas- 
sions of our aature—our hatred and revenge, and our 
self interest—are set in motion. Consider the mis- 





in society, if the vast majority of attorneys and soli- 
citors were not honourable and able men! Con- 
ceive them, for a moment, disposed every where to 
stir up litigation, by availing themselves of their 
perfect acquaintance with almost all men’s circum- 
stances—artfully inflaming irritable and vindictive 
clients, kindling, instead of stifling, family dissen- 
tions, and fomenting public strife—why, were the 
to do only a hnnadredth part of what it is thus in their 
|power to do, our courts of justice would soon be 
doubled, together with the number of our judges, 
counsel and attorneys. 

But not all of this body of honourable and valu- 
able men are eutitled to this tribute of praise. There 
are a few Quirks, several Gammons, and many 
Snaps, in the profession of the law—men whose 
|character and doings often makes fools visit the sins 
of individuals upon the whole species; nay, there 
are far worse, as I have heard—but I must return to 
my narrative. 

On Friday night, the 28th of July, 182-, the state 
of Mr. Titmouse’s affairs was this: he owed his 
landlady £1, 9s.; his washerwoman, 6s.; his tailor 
£1, 8s.—in all, three guineas; besides 10s. to 
Huckaback, (for Tittlebat’s notion was, that on re- 
|payment at any time of 10s., Huckaback would be 
|bound to deliver up to him the document or voucher 
{which he had given him,) and a weekly accruing 
rent of 7s. to his landlady, besides some very small 
sums for washing, tea, bread and butter, &c. To 
meet these serious liabilities, he had—not one far- 
thing. 

On returning to his lodgings that night, he found 
a line from Thumbscrew, his landlady’s broker, in- 
forming him that, unless by ten o’clock on the next 
morning his arrears of rent were paid, he should dis- 
train, and she would also give him notice to quit at 
the end of the week ; that nothing could induce her 
to give him further time. He gat down in dismay 
on reading this threatening document; and, in set- 
ting down, his eye fell on a bit of paper lying on 
the floor, which must have been thrust under the 
door. From the marks on it, it was evident that he 
must have trod upon it in entering. It proved to be 
a summons from the Court of Requests, for £1, 8s., 
due to Job Cox, his tailor. He deposited it me- 
chanically on the table; and for a minute he dared 
hardly breathe. 

This seemed something really like a crisis. 

After a silent agony of half an hour’s duration, he 
rose trembling from his chair, blew out his candle, 
and, in a few minutes’ time, might have been seen 
standing with a pale and troubled face before the 
window of old Balls, the pawnbroker, peering through 
the suspended articles—watches, sugar-tongs, rings, 
broaches, spoons, pins, bracelets, knives and forks, 
seals, chains, &e.—to see whether any one else than 
old Balls were within. Having at length watched 
out a very pale and wretched-looking woman, Tit- 
mouse entered to take her place; and after inter- 
changing a few faltering words with the white-haired 
and hard-hearted old pawnbroker, produced his guard- 
chain, his breast-pin, and his ring, and obtained three 
pounds two shillings and sixpence, on the security of 
them. With this sum he slunk out of the shop, and 
ealling on Cox, his tailor, paid his trembling old 
creditor the full amount of his claim (£1, 8s.) to- 
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asking for a receipt, without uttering another word, 
for he felt almost choked. In the same way he dealt 
with Mrs. Squallop, his landlady—not uttering one 
word in reply to her profuse and voluble apologies, 
but pressing his lips between his teeth till the blood 
came from them, while his heart seemed bursting 
within him. Then he walked up stairs, with a des- 
perate air—with eighteenpence ir his pocket—al/ his 
ornaments gone—his washerwoman yet unpaid—his 
rent going on—several other little matters unsettled ; 
and the 10th of August approaching, when he expect- 
ed to be dismissed penniless from Mr. Tag-rag’s, 
and thrown on his own resources for subsistence. 
When he had regained his room, and, having shut 
the door, had re-seated himself at his table, he felt 
for a moment as if he could have yelled. Starvation 
and Despair, two fiends, seemed sitting beside him 
in shadowy ghastliness, chilling and palsyiag him— 
petrifying his heart within him. Wat was HE To 
pot Why had he been born? Why was he so much 
more persecuted and miserable than any one else? 
Visions of his ring, his breast-pin, his studs, stuck in 
a bit of card, with their price written above them, 
and hanging exposed to his view in old Ball’s win- 
dow almost frenzied him. Thoughts such as those 
at length began to suggest others of a dreadful 
nature. . The means were at that instant 
within his reach. . A sharp knock at the 
door startled him out of the stupor into which he 
was sinking. He listened for a moment, as if he 


a five-pound bank-note was in his hand, and it had 
been enclosed in the following letter : 


“ 35, Thavies’ Inn, 29th July, 182-. 
s* My dear Mr. Titmouse, 


* Your last note, addressed to our firm, has given 
me the greatest pain, and I hasten, on my return from 
the country, to forward you the enclosed trifle, which 
| sincerely hope will be of temporary service to you. 
May I beg the favour of your company on Sunday 
levening next, at seven o'clock, to take a glass of 
jwine with me? I shall be quite alone and disen- 
{gaged ; and may have it in my power to make you 
Some importaat communications, concerning matters 
‘in which, I assure you, | feel a very deep interest on 
your account. begging the favour of an early 
answer to-morrow morning, I trust you will believe 
me, ever, my dear sir, your most faithful humble 


servant, 





* Omy Gammon, 
“Trrrtesat Titmouse, Esa.” > 


The first balmy drop of the long-expected golden 
shower had at length fallen upon the panting Tit- 
mouse. How polite—nay, how affectionate and 
respectful—was the note of Mr. Gammon! and, for 
|the first time in his life, he saw himself addressed 





“ TirrLtesat Titmouse, Esquire.” 


were not certain that the sound was a real one.;If his room had been large enough to admit of it, 


There seemed a ton weight upon his heart, which a 
mighty sigh could lift for an instant, but not remove ; 
and he was in the act of heaving a second such sigh, 
as he languidly opened the door—expecting to en- 
counter Mr. Thumbscrew, or some of his myrmidons, 
who might not know of his recent settlement with 
his landlady. 

“Is this Mr.—Tit—Titmouse’s ?”’ enquired a gen- 
teel-looking young man. 

* Yes,” replied Titmouse, sadly. 

* Are you Mr. Titmouse ?” 

* Yes,” he replied, more faintly than before. 

“ Oh—I have brought you, sir, a letter from Mr. 
Gammon, of the firm of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
solicitors, Saffron Hill,” said the stranger, uncon- 
scious that his words shot a flash of light into a little 
abyss of sorrow before him. * He begged me to give 
this letter into your own hands, and said he hoped 
you'd send him an answer by the first morning’s 
post.” 

“ Yes—oh—I see—certainly—to be sure—with 
pleasure—how is Mr. Gammon !—uncomimon kind 
of him—very humble respects to him—take care to 
answer it”—stammered Titmouse, in a breath, hard- 


Titmouse would have skipped round it again and 
jagain in his frantic ecstacy. Having at length read 
over and over again the blessed letter of Mr. Gam- 
mon, he hastily folded it up, crumpled up the bank- 
note in his hand, clapped his hat on his head, blew 
out his candle, rushed down stairs as if a mad dog 
were at his heels, and in three or four minutes’ time 
was standing breathless before old Balls, whom he 
almost electrified by asking, with an eager and joy- 
ous air, for a return of the articles which he had only 
an hour before pawned with him; at the same time 
laying down the duplicates and the bank-note. The 
latter, old Balls, scrutinized with most anxious exact- 
ness, and even suspicion—but it seemed perfectly 
unexceptionable; so he gave him back his precious 
ornaments, and the change out of his note, minus a 
trifling sum for interest. Titmouse then started off 
at top-speed to Huckaback; but it suddenly occur- 
ring to him as possible that that gentleman, on hear- 
ing of his good fortune, might look for an immediate 
repayment of the ten shillings he had recently lent to 
Titmouse, he stopped short—paused—and returned 
home. ‘There he had hardly been seated a moment, 
when down he pelted again, to buy a sheet of paper 


ly knowing whether he was standing on his head or/and a wafer or two, to write his letter to Mr. Gam- 


his heels, and not quite certain where he was. 


mon; which having obtained, he returned at the 


“Good evening, sir,” —— the stranger, evi-}same speed, almost overturning his fat landlady, who 


dently a little surprised at 


tmouse’s manner, and |looked after him as if he were a mad cat scampering 


withdrew. Titmouse shut his door. With prodigious|up and down stairs, and fearing that he had gone 
trepidation of hand and flutter of spirits, he opened {suddenly crazy. ‘The note he wrote to Mr. Gammon, 
the letter—an enclosure meeting his eyes in the shape| was so exceedingly extravagant, that, candid, as I 


of a bank-note. 


have (I trust) hitherto shown myself in the delinea- 


ss Oh Lord ! he marmored, turning white as the|tion of Mr. ‘Titmouse’s chaacter, 1 cannot bring my- 
sheet of paper he held. Then the letter dropped from | self to give the said letter to the reader—making all 
his hand, and he stood as if stupified for some}allowances for the extraordinary excitement of its 





moments ; but presently rapture darted through him ; | writer. 
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Sleep that night and morning found and left Mr. 
Titmouse the assured exulting master of Ten ‘THov- 
saNp a-Year. Of this fact, the oftener he read Mr. 
Gammon’s letter, the stronger became his convictions. 
*Twas undoubtedly rather a large inference from 
small premises; but it secured him unspeakable 
happiness, for a time, at a possible cost of future dis- 
appointment and misery, which he did not pause to 
consider. The fact is, chat logie (according to Dr. 
Watts, the right use of reason) is not a practical art. 
No one regurds it in actual life; observe, therefore, 
folks on all hands constantly acting like Tittlebat 
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in the neighbourhood, might attend. He asked three 
or four pew-openers, both below and above, if they 
knew which was Mr. Gammon’s pew—Mr. Gammon 
of Thavies’ Inn; not dreaming of presumptuously 
going to the pew, but of sitting in some place that 
commanded a view of it. Mr. Gammon, I need 
hardly say, was quite unknown there—no one had 
ever heard of such a person : nevertheless Titmouse, 
albeit a little galled at being, in spite of his elegant 
appearance, slipped into a back pew, remained—but 
his thoughts wandered grievously the whole time; 
on then he sauntered in the direction of Hyde Park, 





Titmouse in the case before us. His conclusion 
was—that he had become the certain master of ten 
thousand a-year; his premises were what the reader 
has seen. 1 do not, however, mean to say, that if 
the reader be a youth hot from the University, he 
may not be able to prove, by a very refined and in- 
genious argument, that Titmouse was, in what he 
did above, a fine natural logician; for I recollect that 
Aristotle hath demonstrated, by a famous argument, 
that the moon is made of green cheese; and no one 
that I have heard of, hath ever been able to prove the 
contrary. 

By six.o’clock the next morning, Titmouse had, 
with his own hand, dropped his answer into the 
letter-box upon the door of Mr. Gammon’s chamber 
in Thavies’ Inn; in which answer he had, with nu- 
merous expressions of profound respect and gratitude, 
accepted Mr. Gammon’s polite invitation. A very 
happy man felt he, as he returned to Oxford Street ; 
entering Messrs. Dowlas’s premises with alaerity, | 
just as they were being opened, and volunteering his 
assistance in numerous things beyond his usual pro- 
vince, with singular briskness and energy; as if 
conscious that by doing so he was greatly gratifying 
Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, whose wishes 
upon the subject he knew. He displayed such v~ 
wonted cheerfulness and | sags good-nvature through- 
out the day, that one of his companions, a serious 
youth, in a white neckerchief, black clothes, and 
with a sanctified countanance—the only professing 
pious person in the establishment—took an occasion 
to ask him, in a mysterious whisper, * whether he 
had not got converted; and whether he would, at 
six o’clock in the morning, accompany the speaker to 
a room in the neighbourhood, where he (the youth 
aforesaid) was going to conduct an exhortation and 
prayer meeting ! 

‘Titmouse refused—but not without a few qualms; 
for luck certainly seemed to be smiling on him, and 
he felt that he ought to be grateful for it; but then, 
he at length reflected, the proper place for that sort 
of thing would be a regular church—to which he re- 
solved to go. This change of manners Tag-rag, 
however, looked upon as assumed only to affront 
him; seeing nothing but impertinence and defiance in 
all that Titmouse did—as if the nearer ‘Titmouse got 
to the end of his bondage—+.e. the 10th of August— 
the lighter hearted he grew. He resolved religious- 
ly to keep his counsel ; to avoid even—at all events 
for the present—commnonicating with Huckaback. 

On the ensuing Sunday he rose at an earlier hour 
than usual, and took nearly twice as long a time to 
dress—often falling into many delightful reveries. 
By eleven o’clock he might be seen entering the gal- 
lery of St. Andrew's Church, Holborn; where he 


| 
| 





to which he seemed now to have a sort of claim. 


How soon might he become, instead of a mere 8 
tatur as heretofure, a partaker in its glories! he 
dawn of the day of furtune was on his long-benighted 
soul; and he could hardly subdue his excited feel- 
ings. Punctual to his appointment, as the clock 
struck seven he made his appearance at Mr. Gam- 
mon’s, with a pair of span new white kid gloves on, 
and was speedily ushered, a little flurried, by a com- 
fortable-looking elderly female servant, into Mr. 
Gammon’s room. He was dressed just as when he 
was first presented to the reader, sallying forth into 
Oxford Street to enslave the lady-world. Mr. Gam- 
mon, who was sitting reading the Sunday Flash ata 
table on which stood a couple of decanters, several 
wine-glasses, and two or three dishes of fruit, rose 
and received his distinguished visiter with the most 
delightful affability. 
“Tam most happ 
this friendly way,’ 


y, Mr. Titmouse, to see you in 
said he, shaking him by the 


|hand. 


“Oh, don’t name it, sir,” quoth Titmouse, rather 
indistinetly, and hastily ranning his hand through 
hie hair. 

“I’ve nothing, you see, to offer you but a little 
fruit, and a glass of fair port or sherry.” 

“ Particular fond of them, sir,”’ replied Titmouse, 
endeavouring to clear his throat; for in spite of a 
stroug effort to appear at his ease, he was unsuccess- 
ful; so thatywhen Gammon’s keen eye glanced at 
the bedizened figure of his guest, a bitter smile pass- 
ed over his face, without having been observed. 
“ This,” thought he, as his eye passed from the ring 
glittering on the little finger of the right hand, to the 
studs and breast-pin in the shirt front, and thence to 
the guard-chain glaring entirely outside a damson- 
coloured satin waistcoat, and the spotless white glove 
which yet glistened on the left hand—* This is the 
writer of the dismal epistle of the other day, an- 
nourcing his desperation and destitution !” 

“Your health, Mr. Titmouse !—-help yourself!” 
sail Mr. Gammon, in a cheerful and cordial tone; 
Titmouse pouring out a glass only three-quarters 
full, raised it to his lips with a slightly tremulous 
hand, and returned Mr. Gammon’s salutation. When 
had ‘Titmouse tasted a glass of wine before !—a re- 
flection occurring not only to himself, but also to 
Gammon, to whom it was a circumstance that might 
be serviceable. 

* You see, Mr. Titmouse, mine’s only a small ba- 
chelor’s establishment, and [ cannot put my old ser- 
vant out of the way by having my friends to dinner’’ 
— [quite forgetting that the day before he had enter- 
tained at least six friends, including Mr. Frankpled e 
—but, the idea of going through a dinner with M.. 





considered that doubtless Mr. Gammon, who lived 


Titmouse !)} 
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And now, O inexperienced Titmouse! unacquaint-| 1 think so, sir! I was, ‘pon my life, on my very 
ed with the potent qualities of wine, I warn you to) last legs.” 
be cautious how you drink many glasses, for you! “When things come to the worst, they often 
cannot calculate the effect which they will have upon) mend, Mr. Titmouse! I told Mr. Quirk (who, to do 
ou ; and, indeed, methinks that with this man you, him justice, came at Jast into my views) that, how- 
ave a game to play which will not admit of much ever premature, and perhaps imprudent it might be 
wine being drank. Be you, therefore, on your|in us to go so far, 1 could not help relieving your 
guard; for wine is like a strong serpent, who will) present necessities, even out of my own resources.” 
creep unperceivedly into your empty head, and oot) [Oh, Gammon, Gammon !) 
himself up therein, unti! at length he moves about—| ‘How uncommon kind of you, sir!” exclaimed 
and all things are as nought to you! | Titmouse. 
* Oh, sir, pon my honour, beg you won't name! “ Not in the least, my dear sir—(pray fill another 
it—all one to me, sir!'—Beautifol wine this, sir.”’ | glass, Mr. Titmouse!) You see Mr. Quirk is quite 
* Pretty fair, I think—certainly rather old;—but) a man of business--and our profi ssion too often af- 
what fruit will you take—currants or cherries?” —_ fords instances of persons whose hearts contract as 
“ Why—a—lI’ve so lately dined,” replied Tit-| their purses expand, Mr. Titmouse—ha, ha! Indeed, 
mouse, alluding to an exceedingly slight repast at a those who make their money as hard as Mr. Quirk 
coffee-shop about two o’clock. He would have pre-| (who, between ourselves, dare not look a gallows, 
ferred the cherries, but did not feel quite at his ease) or the hulks, or a map of Botany Bay, or the tread- 
how to dispose of the stones nicely—gracefully—so) mill, or the stocks, or ffty prisoners, in the face, for 


he took a very few red currants upon his plate, and 
eat them slowly, and with a modest air. 

“ Well, Mr. Titmouse,” commenced Gammon, 
with an air of concern,”’ I was really much distressed 
by your last letter.” 

* Uncommon glad to hear it, sir——knew you 
would, sir—you’re so kind-hearted ;—all quite true, 
sir!” 

“Thad no idea that you were reduced to such 
straits,” said Gammon, in a sympathizing tone, but 
settling his eye involuntarily on the ring of Tit- 
mouse. 

“ Quite dreadful, sir—’pon my soul, dreadful ; and 
such usage at Mr. Tag-rag’s !” 

* Bat you mustn’t think of going abroad—away 
from all your friends, Mr. Titmouse.” 

** Abroad, sir!” interrupted ‘Titmouse, with anxious 
but subdued eagerness; “ never thought of such a 
thing!” 

* Oh! I—I thonght”—— 

“ There isn’t a word of trath in it, sir; and if you've 
heard so, it must have been from that audacious fel- 
low that called on you—he’s such a liar—if you knew 
him as well as I do, sir!’ said Titmouse, with a 
confident air, quite losing sigbt of his letter to Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap—* No, sir—shall stay, 
and stick to friends that stick to me.” 

“ Take another glass of wine, Mr. Titmouse,” in- 
terrupted Gammon, cordially, and Titmouse obeyed 
him; but while he was pouring it out, a sudden re- 
collection of his letter flashing across his mind, satis- 
fied him that he stood detected in a flat lie before 
Mr. Gammon, and he blushed scarlet. 

“Do you like the sherry?” enquired Gammon, 
perfectly aware of what was passing through the 
mind of his guest, and wishing to divert his thoughts. 
‘Titmouse answered in the affirmative ; and proceeded 
to pour forth such a number of apologies for his own 
behaviour at Saffron Hill, and that of Huckaback on 
the subsequent occasion, as Gammon found it diffi- 
cult to stop, over and over again assuring him that 
all had been forgiven and forgotten. When Titmouse 
came to the remittance of the five pounds—— 

** Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” interrupted Gam- 
mon, very blandly; “it gave me, I assure you, far 


reater satisfaction to send it, than you to receive it. 
T hope it has a little relieved you?” 





the wrong he has done them) are apt to be slow at 
parting with it, and very suspicious.” 

* Well, I hope no offence, sir; but really I thought 
as much, directly ] saw that old gent.” 

* Ah—but now he is embarked, heart and soul, in 
the affair.” 

“No! Js he really, sir?’ enquired Titmouse, 
eagerly. 

* That is,” replied Gammon, quickly, “so long as 
1 am at his elbow, urging him on—for he wants 
some one, who—hem! In fact, my dear sir, ever 
since I had the good fortune to make the discovery, 
which happily brought us acquainted with each other, 
Mr. Titmouse,” [it was old Quirk who had made the 
discovery, and Gammon who had from the first 
thrown cold water on it,] “I have been doing all I 
could with him, and I trust I may say, have at last 
licked the thing into shape.” 

I'll take my oath, sir,” said Titmouse, excitedly, 
** | never was so much struck with any one in all my 
born days as I was with you, sir, when you first 
caine to my emp—to Mr. T'ag-rag’s, sir—Lord, sir, 
how uncommon sharp you seemed!” Gammon 
smiled with a deprecating air, and sipped his wine 
in silence; but there was great sweetness in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. Poor ‘Titmouse’s doubts, 
hopes, and fears, were rapidly subliming into a re- 
verence for Gammon! ° bg ° 

“I certainly quite agree with Mr. Quirk, that the 
difficulties in our way are of the most serious descrip- 
tion. To speak, for an instant only, of the risk we 
ourselves incur personally—would you believe it, my 
dear Mr. Titmouse ?—in such a disgraceful state are 
our laws, that we can’t gratify our feelings by taking 
up your cause, without rendering ourselves liable to 
imprisonment for Heaven knows how long, and a 
fine that would be ruin itself, if we should be found 
out!” 

Titmouse continued silent, his wineglass in his 
hand arrested in its way to his mouth; which, to- 
gether with his eyes, were opened to their widest 
extent, as be stared with a kind of horror upon Mr. 
Gammon. “Are we, then, unreasonable, my dear 
sir, in entreating you to be cautious—nay, in insist- 
ing on your compliance with our wishes, in all that 
we shall deem prudent aud necessary, when not only 
your own best interests, but our characters, liberties, 
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and fortunes are staked on the issue of this great en- 
terprise ? I am sure,” continued Gammon, with great 
emotion, * you will feel for us, Mr. Titmouse. I see 
you do!” Gammon put his hand over his eyes, in 
order, apparently, to conceal his emotion, and also to 
observe what effect he had produced upon Titmouse. 
The conjoint influence of Gammon’s wine and elo- 
quence not a little agitated Titmouse, in whose eyes 
stood tears. 

“Till do any thing—any thing, sir,” he almost 
sobbed. 

“Oh! all we wish is to be allowed to serve you 
effectually ; and to enable us to do that” 

“Tell me to be hid in a coal-hole, and see if | 
won't do it.” 

What! a coal-hole’—Would you, then, even 
stop at Dowlas, Tag-rag and Co.’s ?” 

* Ye-e-e-e-s, sir—hem! hem! 
tenth of next month, when my time’s up.” 

*Ah!—ay!—oh, I understand! Another glass, 
Mr. Titmouse,” said Gammon, pouring himself out 
some more wine; and observing, while Titmouse 
followed his example, that there was an unsteadiness 
in his motions of a very different description from 
that which he had exhibited at the commencement 
of the evening—at the same time wondering what the 
deuce they should do with him after the tenth. 

* You see, have the utmost confidence in you, 





That is, till the) 








|can warrant you.” 
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absolute inconvenience ; and when you consider the 
awful sums we shall have to disburse—cash out of 
pocket—(counsel, you know, will not open their lips 
under a guinea)—for court-fees, and other. indispen- 
sable matters, I should candidly say that four thou- 
sand pounds of hard cash out of pocket, advaneed by 
our firm in your case, would be the very lowest.” 
(Titmouse stared at him with an expression of stupid 
wonder.) * Yes—four thousand — Mr. Tit- 
mouse, at the very least—the very least.” Again he 
paused, keenly scrutinizing Titmouse’s features by 
the light of the candles, which just then were brought 
in. * You seem surprised, Mr. Titmouse.” 

* Why—why—where’s all the money to come 
trom, sir ?”’ exclaimed Titmouse, aghast. 

“ Ah! that is indeed a fearful question,” replied 
Gammon, with a very serious air; “ but at my re- 
quest, our firm has agreed to make the necessary ad- 
vances; and also (for J could not bear the sight of 
your distress, Mr. Titmouse!) to supply your neces- 
sities liberally iz the mean time, as | was saying.” 

* Won't you take another glass of wine, Mr. Gam- 
mou ?”’ suddenly enquired ‘Titmouse, with a confident 
air. 
** With all my heart, Mr. Titmouse! I’m delight- 
ed that you approve of it. 1 paid enough for it, I 


««Cuss me if ever 1 tasted such wine! Uncom- 


and had so from the first happy moment when we|mon! Come—no heeltaps, Mr. Gammon—here goes 





met; but Mr. Quirk is rather sus In short, to 
preveot misunderstanding (as he says,) Mr. Quirk is 





—let’s drink—success to the affair !”’ 


“ With all my heart, my dear sir—with all my 


anxious that, you should give a written promise.” |heart. Success to the thing—amen !” and Gammon 


(Titmouse looked eagerly about for writing mate-|drained his glass; so did Titmouse. 


rials.) ** No, not now, but in a day or two’s time. 
I confess, my dear Mr. Titmouse, if / might have 
decided on the matter, I should have been satisfied 
with your verbal promise; but, I must say, Mr. 
Quirk’s grey hairs seem to have made him quite—eh ? 
you understand? Don’t you think so, Mr. Tit- 
mouse?” 

* To be sure! ‘pon my honour, Mr. Gammon!” 
replied ‘Titmouse, not very distinctly understanding, 
however, what he was so energetically assenting to. 

“I dare say you wonder why we wish you to stop 
a few months longer at your present hiding-place— 
at Dowlas’s ?” 

* Can't, after the tenth of next month, sir.”’ 

* But as soon as we begin to fire off our guns 
against the enemy—Lord, my dear sir, if they could 
only find out, you know, where to get at you—you 
would never live to enjoy your ten thousand a-year! 
They'd either poison or kidnap you—get you out of 
the way, unless you keep out of their way: and if 
you will but consent to keep snug at Dowlas’s for a 
while, who'd suspect where you was? We could 
easily arrange with your friend Tag-rag that you 
should” 

“My stars! I'd give something to hear you tell 
Tag-rag—why, | wonder what he'll do!” 

**Make you very comfortable, and let you have 
your own way in every thing.” 

** Go to the play, for instance, whenever I want, 
and do all that sort of thing ?” 

“ Nay, tty! any thing!—And as for money, I’ve 
persuaded Mr. Quirk to consent to our advancing 
you a certain sum per week, from the present time, 
while the cause is going on,”—(‘Titmouse’s heart 
began to beat fast,)—*in order to place you above 

















“Ah! Mr. 
Titmouse, you'll soon have wine enough to float a 
frigate—and indeed what not—with ten thousand a- 
year !”” 

* And all the accumulations, you know—ha, ha!” 

** Yes—to be sure—accumulations. ‘The sweetest 
estate that is to be found in all Yorkshire. Gracious, 
Mr. Titmouse!’ continued Gammon, with an excited 
air—* what may you not do? Go where you like— 
do what you like—get into Parliament—marry some 
lovely woman!” . 

* Lord, Mr. Gammon !—you ain’t dreaming ? Nor 
I? But now, in course, you must be paid handsome 
for your trouble!—Only say how much—Name 
your sum! What you please! You only give me 
all you’ve said.” 

“For my part, I wish to rely entirely on your 
mere word of honour.—Between gentlemen, you 
know—my dear sir.” 

* You only try me, sir.” 

* But you see, Mr. Quirk’s getting old, and natural- 
ly isanxious to provide for those whom he will leave 
behind him—and so Mr. Snap agreed with him— 
two to one against me, Mr. Titmouse—of course 
they carried the day—two to one.” 

** Only say the figure.” 

“A single year’s income, only—ten thousand 
pounds will hardly” 

* Ten thousand pounds ! 
out of the cake.” 

“A mere crumb, my dear sir!—a trifle! Why, 
we are going to give you that sum at least every 
year—and, indeed, it was suggested to our firm, that 
unless you gave us at least a sum of twenty-five 
thousand pounds—in fact, we were recomme to 
look out for some other heir.” 





By jingo, that is a slice 
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«It’s not to be thought of, six.” 

« So I said ; and as for throwing it up—to he sure 
we shall have ourselves to borrow large sums to 
carry on the war—and unless we have your bond for 
at least ten thousand pounds, we cannot raise a far- 
thing.” kp 

“Hang’d if you sha’n’t do what you like !— 
Give me your hand, and do what you like, Gam- 
mon!” 

«“ Thank you, Titmouse! How J like a glass of 
wine with a friend in this quiet way !—you’ll always 
find me rejoiced to show’, —— 

“Your hand! By George—Didn’t I take a 
liking to you from the first! But to speak my mind 
a bit—as for Mr. Quirk—excuse me—but he’s a 
cur—cur—cur—curmudgeon—hem !”” 

“ Hope you’ve not been so ‘imprudent, my dear 
Titmouse,” threw in Gammon, rather anxiously, * as 
to borrow money—eh ?” 

«“ Devil ‘knows, and devil cares! No stamp, J 
know—bang up to the mark’’—-here he winked an 
eye, and put his finger to his nose— wide awake— 

uck—uck—uck—uck ! how his name sti—sticks. 
Your hand, Gammon—here—this, this way—tol 
de rol, tol de rol—ha! ha! ha!—what are you 
bobbing your head about for? The floor—how 
funny—at sea—here we go up, up, up—here we go 
down, down—oh dear !”"—he clapped his hand to his 
head. 

[Pythagoras has finely observed, that a man is 
not to be considered dead drunk till he lies on the 
floor, and stretches out his arms and legs to prevent 
his going lower. ] 

See-saw, see-saw, up and down, up and down, 
went every thing about him. Now he felt sinking 
through the floor, then gently rising to the ceiling. 
Gammon seemed getting into a mist, and waving 
about the candles init. Mr. Titmouse’s head swam ; 
his chair seemed to be resting on the waves of the 
sea. 

“I’m afraid the room's rather close, Mr. Tit- 
mouse,” hastily observed Gammon, perceiving from 
Titmouse’s sudden paleness and silence, but too 
evident symptoms that his powerful intellect was for 
a while paralysed. Gammon started to the window 
and opened it. Paler, however, and paler became Tit- 
mouse. Gammon’s game was up much sooner than 
he had calculated on. 

“Mrs. Mumps! Mrs. Mumps! order a coach in- 
stantly, and tell Tomkins”—that was the inn por- 
ter—to get his son ready to go home with this 
gentleman—he’s not very well.” He was obeyed. 
It was, in truth, all up with Titmouse—at least fora 
while. 

As soon as Gammon had thus got rid of his dis- 
tinguished guest, he ordered the table to be cleared 
of the glasses, and tea to be ready within half an hour. 
He then walked out to enjoy the cool evening; on 
returning, sat pleasantly sipping his tea, now and 
thea dipping into the edifyingcolumns of the Sunday 
Flash, but oftener ruminating upon his recent conver- 
sation with Titmouse, and speculating upon its pos- 
sible results; and a little after eleven o’clock, that 
good man, at peace with all the world—calm and 
serene—retired to repose. He had that night rather 
a singular dream; it was of a snake encircling a 
monkey, as if in gentle and playful embrace. Sud- 
denly tightening its folds, » crackling sound . was 





heard :—the writhing coils were then slowly un- 
wound—and, with a shudder, he beheld the monster 
licking over the motionless figure, till it was covered 
with a viscid slime. ‘Then the serpent began to de- 
vour its prey; and, when gorged and helpless, be- 
hold, it was immediately fallen npon by two other 
snakes. To his disturbed fancy, there was a dim 
resemblance between their heads and those of Quirk 
and Snap—he woke—thank God! it was only a 
dream. 


From the Monthly Review. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF SELINA; COUNTESS 
OF HUNTINGDON. 


By a Member of the Houses of Shirley and Hastings. 
2 vols. London: Painter, 1839. 


Concernine the * revival” of religion, which is, 
at this moment, in certain districts of Scotland agita- 
ting the people, and exciting throughout the nation 
so much speculation, we shall not express any very 
decided opinion. We believe there are some things 
belonging to the commotion and ecstasies so remark- 
ably visible on the part of numbers, that may not 
unreasonably call forth the scoffs of the worldly- 
minded, and the regrets of the pious,—there may be 
nothing but error, folly, and hypocrisy in some in- 
stances; while, on the other hand, we are willing to 
believe real and lasting impressions may be produced, 
even where extravagance is not absent. It falls not, 
however, within our province, nor indeed are we suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the faets, to pronounce a 
verdict upon the comparative amount of good and 
evil of the commotion. Werather turn our attention 
for a moment to some preliminary, secular, and un- 
deniable circumstances,—to what may be termed the 
social alterations and constitutional transformations 
that have not been unfrequent in the country, and 
which the very temperament and Calvinism of the 
Scottish nation are calculated to encourage. 

We gather from the newspapers that in the 
western parts of Scotland, and in the very parishes 
where the “revival” is most remarkable, the Reform 
question and the passing of the Reform Bill excited 
extraordinary sensations, and most extravagant hopes, 
even for that division of the empire. In the parishes 
and villages alluded to, a majority of the people are 
weavers, artisans of different sorts, and persons of 
the poorer class. For a number of years their earn- 
ings have been small, their privations great, their 
patience exemplary. But the change which the Re- 
form of the House of Commons promised to effect, 
was, according to the sanguine hopes of these poor 
and industrious people, to place them in comfortable 
circumstances, and torender their long suffering but 
a matter of remembrance and of history. 

We are informed that these people, as a class, 
have not only the education that is usual in the Low- 
lands of Scotland, but, like many or most ef the rural 
portions of the West, they are superiorly informed 
and highly intelligent, while their trials have 
awakened in them an extreme sensibility. Finding 
that the political change referred to did not imme- 
diately work as they had anticipated, they strove for 
a time, by means of the strength of associations and 
the voice of petitions to Parliament, to obtain those 
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enactments and legislative measures which they 
deemed were fitted, and alone fitted, to enable them 
to realize the enviable condition mentioned. At 
length, however, they found that they had trusted to 
a dream of the imaginstion; the consequence was a 
re-action, or a sullen inactivity, or perhaps morbidity 
of feeling,—a relinquishment of hope and of political 
agitation; their moral conduct, and their religious 
habits and observances, continuing much the same, 
and such as characterise the ordinary demeanour of 
the Scotch, similarly situated. Many of them put 
on their best, and went regularly to church on the 
Sabbaths; others, who alas' in latter years had no 
best to put on, remained at home, a sense of decency 
constraining. But the arrival of some methodist 
reachers, some of them young and inexperienced, 
ut zealous and gifted, who held forth in situations 
where the meanest clad or most ragged might listen 
without the conventionally required decencies, ap- 
ars to have afforded minds naturally fond and eapa- 
le of occupation, new employment, and to have 
been followed with some visible, we presume, salu- 
tary effects. One thing is reported to be certain, 
that the visible were so marked as to have drawn the 
eyes of regularly organised sects and the establish- 
ment to the localities mentioned ; till at length, the 
commotions, ecstasies, and alleged permanent con- 
versions spoken of, are occupying much of the public 
mind. 

Now, our doctrine is this, without at all meddling 
with the religious results and facts, that political and 
religious phenomena,—that social and spiritual ex- 
citements, are closely allied; that these different 
states alternate,—act and re-act. The unsettling of 
opinion, the existence of ardent speculation, the 
warmth of zeal which the worldly and the political 
give birth to, prepare the mind and the temperament 
fer kindred conditions of a religious kind. The en- 
thusiasm end the fanaticism (we do not use the latter 
term in a bad or disparaging meaning) of the one 
pass readily on to the other. 

But it does not always happen that these pheno- 
mena are clearly visible; nor dare we say that they 
uniformly follow each other closely or regularly. 
Bat this we think will be conceded, that re-actions, 
that alternations of a violent nature in the course of 
the social, political, and religious history of civilized 
and Christian nations, are among the ordinary muta- 
tions of the world. When a condition in humanand 
national character reaches an extremity, a sudden 
rebound may be expected; outrageous criminality 
will euggest a check and stimulate toa more healthy 
state; accumulated and prolonged oppression wil] 
cause an explosion that will scatter dynasties, and 
create freedom in spite of tyrannies ; and out of spiri- 
tual deadness the fire of zeal will burst, when the 
deadness has become a load te the quenchless and 
naturally active soul, 

What was the religions condition of England when 
Whitefield and the Wesleys began to blaze? Why, 
it was one of deadness. The establishment slum- 
bered, and had arrived at such a low ebb of religious 
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the instruments of inspiring multitudes, to a whole- 
some shaming of the whole church. 

We shall not pursue the speculation further, which 
has now been glanced at; regarding it merely as not 
an unsuitable introduction to the two large volumes 
named at the head of our paper. The character of 
these volumes we now very summarily describe; or 
rather, the character of the heroine who figures in 
them. Some specimens, chiefly of the nature of 
anecdote, must be added. 

The history, the exertions, the successful issue, 
that is to say, an issue to a great extent as intended, 
—aud the personal character of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, are extraordinary. Her mental, moral, 
and social history,—the nature and manner of her 
actions, were most remarkable; and therefore, al- 
though there be many things in these ponderous 
volumes, which to sober and even pious minds must 
prove offensive, extravagant, and distorted: being fa- 
natical and ancharitable in spirit, according’ to the 
highest standard of sectarian and conventicle enthu- 
siasm, yet the work is both remarkable and full of 
curiosities. To the sifting and discriminating reader 
there are also in it mach for instruction, as well as 
speculation. We must note some of the singulari- 
ties in the life of the Countess. 

First of all she was sincerely religious and a strict 
Calvinist, although of noble rank, where such thin 
are unfashionable. Secondly, she spent princely 
sums, and without ostentation, in furtherance of the 
tenets, which she theoretically advocated, and per- 
sonally exemplified. ‘Thirdly, unlike most other, es- 
pecially female enthusiastic religionists, she was 
discerning, consistently active, unflinchably firm, 
and perfectly serene throughout, whether conduct, 
intercourse in general society, or her correspondence 
be considered. She was the only religious enthusi- 
ast we ever heard of, who mingled in religious or ir- 
religious society, without appearing to give offence, 
or thinking it incongruous. Fourthly, she proved 
that she was possessed of a consummate knowledge 
of human nature: for how otherwise could she have 
made and kept subservient to her great purposes,— 
those of evangelizing and converting the nation,— 
some of the most grotesque instruments,—these in- 
struments, be it observed, being employed in matters 
that require the most delicate handling, and appeal 
to the points of character that are the most easily per- 
verted? She could force Bolingbroke to respect, and 
we believe, admire her; and she could control and 
direct the fanaticism of singular men. In short, her 
sound sense, her equable temper, her acnte under- 
standing, her feminine accomplishments, were as con- 
spicuous, as were her religion and her philanthropy. 
We may add, that her happiness in this life seems to 
have been as great, as that of any uninspired being 
we ever read of. How otherwise could itbe? She 
felt persuaded that she was continually doing good ; 
she was perfectly convinced that she had been ~horn 
again,”’ and would for ever associate in heaven with 
many she loved with all Christian loving on earth, 
and with multitudes whom Providence had appointed 


feeling, that the people required but to be awakened, her to be the instrument of bringing to God's King- 


and like a person after a long sleep, who wonders at|dom. 


We also entertain the idea that a woman of so 


his unwakefulness, who sadly deplores the waste of|much perspicacity of mind, who was so refined yet 
time, and who strikes off at a pitch that is extrava-|considerate, whose fancy was so salient, and feelings 
gant, and likely itself again to become subject to ajactive and naturally cheerful, must have been fre- 
re-action, so did the Methodists arouse and become | quently entertained by some of the strange characters 
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she employed, and some of the curious mixtures of| but that all his “storm and rage” would not prevail- 
opposite things which she witnessed of her own|The said John was mightily afraid of man-traps. 
making. But whatever of the ridiculoas which she | In one of his epistles he says,— 
cansed or perceived, was unquestionably construed| ‘ Before I parted with honest Glascot, I cautioned 
by her to be necessary to, or inseparable from, her|him much against petticoat snares. He has burnt 
great ends. his wings already. Sure he will not imitate a fool- 
We will not trace in outline the life of this extraor-|ish gnat, and hover again about the candle? If he 
dinary personage; which, with her Times, has been|should fall into a sleeping lap, he will soon need a 
drawn up from materials by a member of the Shirley | flannel! night-cap and a rusty chain to fix him down, 
and Hastings families; but who, we think, would like a church Bible to the reading desk. No trap so 
have done wisely had he not fallen in so thoroughly | mischievous to the field preacher as wedlock, and it 
with the cant language of the sects of which he writes |is laid for him at every hedge comer. Matrimony 
when he is speaking in his own person. There was|has quite maimed poor Charles (Wesley), and 
more than enough of such unwarrantable matter;might have spoiled John (Wesley) and George 
without a gratuitous and new contribution. But now (Whitfield), if a wise Master had not graciously sent 
for the specimens of the contents, taken with little or/them a brace of ferrets.” 
no regard to sequence, subject, or arrangement. In| The indecorous mixture of humour and wit with 
fact, the very miscellaneous nature of the most inter-| sacred names and things, the ** Wise Master’’ with 
esting portion of the work for the general reader, | the * brace of ferrets,” does not appear to us so ob- 
does not require other than a random procedure into jectionable as the mode which Old John took to as- 
the business of quotation. 'certain whether or not he was to fall into a petticoat 
Among the oddities which the Countess corres-| snare. He informs the Countess that— 
ponded with and worked by, was “Old John Ber-| “ Eight or nine years ago, having been previously 
ridge,”’ as he is called. Writing to her Ladyship for| tormented with house-keepers, I truly had thoughts 
a supply to his pulpit, he says— | of looking out fora Jezebel myself; but it seemed 
“ But whom do you recommend to the care of my/| highly needful to ask advice of the Lord. So falling 








church? Is it not one Onesimus who ran away from! down on my knees before a table, with a Bible be- 
Philemon? If the Dean of Tottenham (Whitefield)| tween my hands, I besought the Lord to give me 


could not hold him in with a curb, how should the direction; then letting the Bible fall open of itself, 1 
Vicar of Everton guide him with a snavel? I do| fixed my eyes immediately on these words——* When 
not want a helper go stand in my pulpit, but to ride} my son was entered into his wedding-chamber he 
round my district; and I fear my weekly circuits| fell down and died!’ 2 Esdras, x., 6. This fright- 
would not suit a London or a Bath divine, nor any ten-| ened me heartily, you may easily think ; but Satan, 
der Evangelist that is environed with prunello. Long) who stood peeping at my elbow, not liking the hea- 
rides and miry roads in sharp weather! Cold houses venly caution, presently suggested a scruple, that the 
to sit in, with very moderate fuel, and three or four| book was dpocryphal, and the words not to be heed- 
children roaring and rocking about you; stiff blank-| ed. After a short pause, I fell on my knees again, 
ets ike boards for a covering; and live cattle in plenty} and prayed the Lord not to be angry with me, 
to feed upon you? Rise at five in the morning to! whilst, like Gideon, I requested a second sign, and 
preach; at seven breakfast on tea that smells very from the canonical scripture: then, letting my Bible 
sickly; at eight mount a horse with bcots never|fall open as before, 1 fixed my eyes upon this pas- 
cleaned, and then ride home, praising God for all|sage: * Thou shalt not take thee a wife, neither shalt 





things.” 

_ None of your “ downy doctors,” as Young has it 
in his Night ‘Thoughts, for Old John. Here is ano- 
ther anecdote of the same eecentric character— 

“ In a letter to Lady Huntingdon Mr. B. says:— 
‘I have been whipped pretty severely for fighting 
out of my proper regiment, and for rambhing out of 
the bound of my parish; and whilst the smart of 
the rod remains upon my back, it will weigh with 
me more than a thousand arguments. All marching 
officers are not general officers ; and every one should 
search out the extent of his commission. A Gospel 
minister, who has a charch, will have a diocese an- 
nexed to it, and is only an overseer or bishop of that 
diocese: and let him, like faithful Grimshaw, look 
well to it. An Evangelist, who has no church, is a 
metropolitan, or a cosmopolitan, and may ramble all 
over the kingdom, or ali the world over; and these 
are more highly honoured than the others, though 
they are not always duly sensible of the honour.’ ” 

John, called Rowland Hill “ Rowley,” but he 
also designated him as “dear;” and anticipated 
when that also ecceutric man was about to erect “a 
standard for the Gospel in the very middle of the 
éevil’s territories in London,” that the * old enemy 
would set up a terrible bellowiag and clamour ;” 

VoL, XXXvill.— FeBRuary, 1840. 32 








thou have sons or daughters in this place.’ Jer. xvi. 
2. 1 was now completely satisfied ; and being thus 
made acquainted with my Lord’s mind, I made it 
one part of my prayers. And | look on these words, 
not only as a rule of direction, but as a promise of 
seeurity. * Thow shalt not take a wife ;’ that is, 1 will 
keep thee from taking one.” 

We suspect the inquirer had first marked the pas- 
sages, or in some way secured their turning up. 
There can he no doubt about the profaneness and 
daring of the man. We like the following anecdote 
much better. It concerns ‘Theophilus, ninth Earl of 
Huntingdon : 

“His Lordship took orders, and obtained the 
liviogs of Great and Little Beke, Osgathorp, and 
Belton. He was twice married. His second wife 
was Betsy Warner, a domestic at Donnington Park, 
with whom having some dalliance in his youth, and 
having promised her marriage as soon as he should 
get the living of Beke, was reminded of his promise 
thirty vears after it was made, Astonished, but not 
ashamed of his early choice, he enquired into her 
character, and finding that clear, he kept his pro- 
mise. His Lordship himself published in his own 
village church the bans between the Rev. Theophi- 
lus Hastings and Betsy Warner. * My name (ex- 
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claimed the lady from an adjoining pew) is Eliza- 
beth,’ and they were married accordingly.” 

Keeping still to clerical anecdotes, — 

“The Rev. Henry Venn, passing through Tow- 
cester, asked the innkeeper who was vicar, and as 
he should stay the next day (Sunday), whether he 
would be glad of assistance! ‘Oh! yes, (says the 
landlord) 1 dare say he will be glad to have his duty 
done.” *Then carry my eceagiimente to him, and 
say a clergyman out of Yorkshire is passing, and is 
ready to read or preach for him, if he needs assis- 
tance.’ Away went the landlord to the vicar.— 
*Gladly, (said his reverence) but what sort of a 
man is this Yorkshire clergyman—there are Metho- 
dist vagrants, you know—ah!’ ‘The iankeeper 
laughed, shook his head, and said, * Ah! sir, only 
look at his face and nose, and you will see he is not 
one of that sort,” * Well, (said the vicar) let him 
come to me in the morning, and then | shall see 
whether I like him to preach or pray.’ The next 
morning, Mr. Venn waited upon his reverend bro- 
ther. *Sir, you are from Yorkshire—will you drink 
a dram this morning” *I have no may The 
bottle came from the closet, and Mr. Venn’s charac- 
ter was now decided. ‘Sir, you will preach for me 
this morning ?’ * With pleasure.’ Robed and ready 
they parted to the churech—Mr. Venn to the pulpit. 
There, his Bible ne sooner opened than the congre- 
gation stared, and the viear hid his face in his sur- 
plice. The energetic truth awakened up an atten- 
tion to which that congregation had been little ac- 
customed. ‘The vicar did not wait to thank him, he 
belted out of the church the moment the service 
was ended, and Jeft Mr. Venn to retire to his inn 
alone.” 

Another,— 

** Dr. Stonhouse jis said to have been one of the 
most correct and elegant preachers in the kingdom. 
When he entered into holy orders he took occasion 
to profit by his acquaintance with Garrick, to pro- 
cure from him some valuable instructions in elocu- 
tion, Being once engaged to read prayers and to 
preach at a church in the city, he prevailed upon 
Garrick to go with him. After the service, the Bri- 
tish Roscius asked the Doctor what particular busi- 
ness he had to do when theduty was over? * None,’ 
said the other. * I thought you had, (said Garrick) 
on seeing you enter the reading desk in such a hurry.’ 
* Nothing (added he) can be more indecent than to 
see a clergyman set about sacred business as if he 
were a tradesman, and go into the church es if he 
wanted te get out of it as soon as possible.’ He 
next asked the Doctor * What books he had in the 
desk before him?’ ‘Only the Bible and Prayer- 
book.’ * Only the Bible and Prayer-book, (replied 
the player) why you tossed them backwards and 
forwards, and turned the leaves as carelessly as if 
they were those of a day-book and ledger.’ The 
Doctor was wise enough to see the force of these ob- 
servations, and ever after avoided the faults they were 
designed to reprove.”*” 

And another,— 

« The venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, 
being in the habit of preaching frequently, had ob- 
served a poor man remarkably attentive, and made 
him some little presents. After a while he missed 
his humble auditor, and meeting him said, * John, 
how is it that J do not see you in the aisle as usual?’ 
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John, with some hesitation, replied, ‘My Lord, I 
hope you will not be offended, and I will tell you the 
truth. I went the other day to hear the Methodists, 
and I understood their plain words so much better, 
that I have attended them ever since.” The Bishop 
put his hand into his pocket, and gave him a guinea, 
with words to this eflect—+ God bless you, and go 
where you can receive the greatest profit to your 
soul!” An instance of episcopal candour like this 
is well worth recording.” 

And another,— 

** Archbishop Secker, when laid on his couch with 
a broken thigh, was visited at Lambeth by Mr. Tal- 
bot, Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading, who had lived in 
great intimacy with him, and received his prefer- 
ment from him. * You will pray with me, Talbot?’ 
said the Archbishop, during this interview. Mr. 
Talbot rose and went to look for a prayer-book. 
* That is not what | want now, (said the dying pre- 
late) kneel down by me, and pray for me in the way 
I know you are used to do.” With which command 
this zealous man of God readily complied, and prayed 
earnestly from his heart for his dying friend, whom 
he saw no more.”’ 

Beau Nash and John Wesley :— 

** When Mr. Wesley was preaching at Bath, Beau 
Nash entered the room,and approaching the preacher, 
demanded by what authority he was acting? Mr. 
Wesley answered, ‘By that of Jesus Christ, con- 
veyed to me by the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, when he laid his hands upon me and said— 
Take thou authority to preach the Gospel!’ Nash then 
affirmed that he was acting contrary to law. * Be- 
sides, (said he) your preaching frightens people out 
of their wits.’ * Sir,’ replied Mr. Wesley, ‘did you 
ever hear me preach?’ ‘No,’ said the Master of 
the Ceremonies. * How then can you judge of what 
you have never heard?’ * By common report,’ re- 
plied the Beau. ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Wesley, ‘is not 
your name Nash? I dare not judge of you by com- 
mon report.’ Nash finding himself a different person 
in the meeting house from what he was in the pump 
room, thought best to withdraw.” 

The Player and the Preacher :— 

«The Rev. J. Kinsman one day meeting Shuter, 
the actor, in Portsmouth, said he had been preaching 
so oftea and to such large congregations, that Dr. 
Fothergill advised a change of air to avert a threa- 
tened illness. ‘And I,’ said Shuter, ‘have been 
acting till ready to die; but, oh, how diferent our 
conditions! Had you fallen it would have been in 
the service of God; but in whose service have my 
powers been wasted! I dread to thiuk of it. I cer- 
tainly had a call once, while studying my part in the 

ark, and had Mr. Whitfield received me at the 

ord’s Table, I never should have gone back; but 
the caresses of the great, who, when unhappy, want 
Shuter to make them laugh, are too seducing. There 
is a good and moral play to-night, but no sooner 1s 
it over, than I come in with my farce of @ Dish of 
All Sorts, and knock all the moral on the head.” 

Whitfield did bold things :— 

* An officer in Glasgow, who had heard Mr. Whit- 
field preach, laid a wager with another, that at a cer- 
tain charity sermon, though he went with prejadice, 
he would be compelled to give something: the other, 
to make sure, laid all the money out of his pockets ; 
but before he left the church he was glad to borrew 
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some and lose his bet. On another occasion, Mr. 
Whitfield preached in behalf of the inhabitants of an 
obscure village in Germany, which had been burned 
down, and collected for them six hundred pounds. 
After the sermon, Whitfield said, * We shall sing a 
hymn, during which, those who do not choose to 
gre their mite on this awful cecasion may sneak off.’ 

0 one stirred: he got down from the pulpit, and 
ordered all the doors to be shut but one, at which 
he held the plate himself, and collected the above 
sum.” 

Whitfield did cruel things : 

“Among Mr. Whitfield’s frequent hearers at the 
Tabernacle was Shuter the comedian, then in the 
height of his reputation as the representative of Ram- 
ble. On one occasion, he was seated in the pew ex- 
actly opposite the pulpit, and while Mr. Whitfield, 
in his energetic address, was inviting sinners to the 
Saviour, he fixed his eyes on Shuter, saying—‘ And 
thon poor Ramble, who hast long rambled from him. 
Come thou also. O, end thy ramblings by comin 
to Jesus.’ Shuter was exceedingly struck, and aft 
terwards, coming to Mr. Whitfield, said, * [ thought 
I should have fainted—how could you serve me 
80? ,n” 

Which of the two displayed most Christian meek- 
ness and charity in this case? But we must come 
to Lady Huntingdon more closely. We are told 





that she forbade the publication of her papers, and 
that her charities were principally distributed through 
the medium of her chaplains, so as to baffle the 


curiosity of those who desired to discover what were | 
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of the Spaniards, in which Lord Huntingdon, Lord 
Hervey, and others, of his intimate friends took a 
leading part. Her Ladyship expressed her intention 
of being present, though ladies were excluded. ‘ At 
the laet warm debate in the House of Lords, (says 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague) it was unanimously 
resolved there should be no unnecessary auditors ; 
consequently the fair sex were excluded, and the 
gallery destined to the sole use of the House of Com- 
mons, Notwithstanding which determination, a 
tribe of dames resolved to show, on this occasion, 
that neither men nor Jaws could resist them. ‘l'hese 
heroines were Lady Huntingdon, the Duchess of 
Queensbury, the Duchess Ancaster, Lady West- 
morland, Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady 
Archibald Hamilton and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, 
Mrs. Pendarves, and lady Frances Saunderson. I am 
thus particular in their names, since I looked upon 
them to be the boldest assertors and most resigned 
sufferers for liberty | ever read of. They presented 
themselves at the door at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when Sir William Sanderson respectfully in- 
formed them that the Chancellor had made an order 
against their admittance. The Duchess of Queens- 
bury, as head of the squadron, ‘ pished’ at the ill- 
breeding of a mere lawyer, aud desired Sir William 
to let them up stairs privately. After some modest 
refusals, he swore he would not admit them. Her 
Grace, with a noble warmth, answered, they would 
come in, in spite of the chancellor and the whole 
House. This being reported, the Peers resolved to 
starve thei out: an order was made that the doors 


the motives for such extraordinary conduct in one of should not be opened till they had raised their siege. 


her class; these charities in the course of her life 
amounting to a hundred thousand pounds ; for the ex- 
tension, it is added of peculiar religious opinions, 
which seems to be in some respect a distinct motive 
from charity, although resolvable in the issue to the 
most benevolent of all springs of action. Her gene- 
rosity however does not appear to have been always 
coupled with the truest wisdom ; but the failing was 
to virtue’s side :— 

“Such was her Ladyship’s bounty that she 
actually gave to every one who asked her, until her 
stuck being quite exhausted she was destitute. At 
length it became really necessary t conceal cases 
from her. On one occasion Captain Scott, one of 
her preachers, with other ministers, having a case 
presented to them, and believing that the good 
Countess would give, though she could ill afford it, 
resolved notto acquaint her withit. By some means, 
however, her Led ychip heard of the case, and like- 
wise the combination, and the moment she saw Cap- 
tain Scott, she burst into tears, and exclaimed—+] 
have never taken anything ill at your hands before; 
but this I think very unkind!’ She gave a hundred 
pounds to the case.” 

See what was her conduct and firmness in more 
worldly matters :— 

* At one period of her life, Lady Huntingdon ap- 
pears to have been much occupied with political 
questions. Her sentiments were conformable with 
those of Sir Robert Walpole and his administration ; 
and she was much connected with the courtiers of 
that day. A little incident which occurred at this 
period will serve to mark the natural ardour of her 
character. There were some stormy debates in the 





House of Lords, in May, 1738, on the depredations 


These Amazons now showed themselves qualified 
for the duty even of foot soldiers: they stood there 
till five in the afternoon, without sustenance, every 
now and then plying vollies of thumps, kicks, and 
raps, with so much violence against the door that 
the speakers in the House were scarce heard. When 
the Lords were not to be conquered by this, the two 
Duchesses (very well apprised of the use of strata- 
gems in war) commanded a silence of half a hour; 
and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain proof 
of their absence, (the Commons also being very im- 
patient to enter,) gave orders for the opening of the 
door, upon which they all rushed in, pushed aside 
their competitors, and placed themselves in the front 
rows of the gallery. They stayed there till after 
eleven, when the House rose ; and during the debate 
gave applause, and showed marks of dislike, not 
only by smiles and winks (which have always been 
allowed in these cases,) but by noisy laughs and ap- 
parent contempts, which is supposed the true reason 
why poor Lord Hervey spoke so miserably.” 

Bolingbroke and Calvinism :— 

“Lord Bolingbroke was one day sitting in his 
house at Battersea, reading Calvin’s * Institutes,’ 
when he received a morning visit from Dr. Church. 
After the usual salutations, he asked the Doctor if Ife 
could gness what the book was which then lay be- 
fore him ; ‘and which, (says Lord Bolingbroke,) [ 
have been studying?’ * No, really my Lord, I can- 
not,’ quoth the Doctor. ‘It is Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ ’ 
said Lord Bolingbroke. *What do you think of 
these matters ?? Doctor,—‘ Oh, my Lord, we don’t 
think about such antiquated stuff; we teach the 
plain doctrines of virtue and morality, and have 
long laid aside those abtruse points about grace.’ 
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* Look you, Doctor,’ (said Lord Bolingbroke) * you 
know I don’t believe the Bible to be a divine revela- 
tion; but they who do, can never defend it on any 

rinciples but the doctrine of grace. To say truth, I 
oe at times been almost persuaded to believe it 
upon this view of things; and there is one argument 
which has gone very far with me in behalf of its 
authenticity, which is, that the belief in it exists 
upon earth, even when committed to the care of such 
as you, who pretend to believe it, and yet deny the 
only principles on which it is defensible.’ ” 

A sceptic’s death-bed; Chesterfield is the per- 
son :— 

“+I saw my dear and valued friend (says Lady 
Huntingdon) a short time before his departure. The 
blackness of darkness, accompanied by every gloomy 
horror, thickened most awfully round his dying mo- 
ments. Dear Lady Chesterfield could not be per- 
suaded to leave his room for an instant. What 
unmitigated anguish has she endured, but her confi- 
dential communications I am not at liberty to dis- 
elose. The curtain has fallen—his mortal part has 
passed to another state of existence. Oh?! my soul, 
come not thou unto this end.’ Lord Chesterfield’s | 
infidelity is too well known to require much com- 
ment.” 

Her Ladyship was a frequent comforter to the sick 
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tears over the remains of his dear Narcissa: * With 
pious sacrilege a grave I stole.’” 

Something more lively; but still it is about se- 
crecy, and disguise :— 

“In Lady Tiaatin on’s chapel (the Vineyards) 
Bath, was a seat for Bishops. The witty and eecen- 
trie Lady Betty Cobbe was cousin-german to Lady 
Huntingdon: her influence was extensive and fre- 
quently exerted in bringing Bishops to the Chapel, 
whom she always contrived to smuggle into the cur- 
tained seats immediately inside the door, where they 
heard without undergoing the dreadful disgrace of 
being seen in such a place. This seat Lady Betty 
faeetiously termed *Nicodemus’s Corner !” * 

We conclude with some particulars that concern 
the Hastings family :— 

“The late Flora Hastings was grand-daughter of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, eldest daughter of the 
Countess of Huntingdon. In early life she was much 
admired at Court for elegance of manners, her viva- 
city, and great abilities. Lady Elizabeth was ap- 
pointed Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princesses 
Amelia and Caroline, sisters to George the Third. 
Horace Walpole, the celebrated Lord Orford, says 
‘The Queen of the Methodists got her daughter 
named for Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princesses ; 
but it is all emi as she will not let her play at 


and dying ; and the amiability of her disposition as|cards on Sundays.’ Whether this is the real cause 
well as charitable sentiments must have rendered her we do not pretend to know ; but she was shortly suc- 
visits doubly welcome. A physician :— ceeded by a daughter of Earl Gower. Lady Eliza- 

“Was visited by Lady Huntingdon a few days| beth Hastings married, in 1752, John, first Earl of 
before he died. He lamented, not only his own past) Moira, and on the decease of her brother, Francis, 
infidelity, but the zeal and success with which he | tenth Earl of Huntingdon, in 1789, carried the baro- 
had endeavoured to infect the minds of others. ‘0 nies by writ, Botreaux, Hungerford, Molines, and 
that I could undo the mischief I have done! I was| Hastings, to that family. Her grandson, George- 
more ardent to poison people with the principles of ;Augustus-Francis, the present Marquis of Hastings, 
ivreligion and unbeliet, than almost any Christian married Barbary Gray de Ruthyn, heir to the whole 
can be to spread the doctrines of Christ.’ ‘Cheer! blood of the Earls of Pembroke and the elder branch 
up! (answered Lady Huntingdon) Jesus, the great of the House of Hastings. The Marquis’s infant son 
sacrifice for sin, atoned for the sins of the second is heir to ‘Aree noble families—namely, the Marqui- 
table as well as those of the first. ‘God (replied he) sate of Hastings, the Scotch Earldom of Loudon, 








certainly ean, but I fear never will, pardon such a) 
wretch as 1.’ * You may feel it at present (rejoined | 
the Countess) but you and I shall most certainly 
meet each other in heaven.” The doctor then said, 
*O woman! great is thy faith! my faith cannot be- 
lieve that I shall ever be there.’ ” 

Here is a touching passage in a poet’s life :— 

* The author of the ‘Night Thoughts,’ had married 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Lich-| 
field. Mrs. Temple, daughter of Lady Elizabeth, by | 
her former husband, died of consumption two years 
after her marriage with Mr. Temple, (grand-father 
of the present Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston.) 
As the Doctor saw her gradually declining, he used 
frequently to walk backwards and forwards in a place 
called the King’s Garden, to find the most solitary 
spot where he might show his last token of affection, 
by leaving her remains as secure as possible from 
those savages who would have denied her Christian 
burial; for at that time, an Englishman in France 
was looked upon as an heretic, an infidel, or a devil. 
The under-gardener being bribed, pointed out the 
most solitary place, dug the grave, and Jet him bury 
his beloved daughter. The man, through a private 
door, admitted the Doctor at midnight, bringing his 
daughter wrapped in a sheet upon his shoulder, he 
laid her in the hole, sat down, and shed a flood of 





and the Barony of Ruthyn. Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings bore Queen Charlotte’s train at her Coronation 


'—her grand-daughter, Lady Flora Hastings, bore 


Queen Victoria’s train at the late Coronation.” 


From the Retrospective Review. 
SIR T. BROWNE ON URN BURIAL. 
Hydriotaphia, Urn Burial, or, a discourse of the Se- 
pulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk, By Thomas 
Browne, Dr. of Physic. London, printed for 
Charles Brome, 1686. 


There are few writers who have taken for their es- 
pecial themes, death and the grave. Still fewer are 
they who have done justice to these subjects, so 
snblime and fearful. ‘The pvets and philosophers, 
indeed, all make no small use of the last solemn pe- 
riod to earthly enjoyments and hopes. It not only 


deepens the speculations of sages, and sheds a me- 
lancholy hue over the images of tragic poets, but 
heightens the feeling breathed forth in gay and festive 
songs. The fragility of delight is one of its most 
bewitching attributes. We desire to grasp earnestly, 
that which is soon to pass away for ever. 


We feel 
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as if we could make up in intensity for that which 
is wanting in duration, and live whole ages in a few 
short hours. Al] the affections of the human heart 
are rendered more august and sacred, by the mor- 
tality of the frame which is their present abode. 
This ever counteracts their tendency to cling to ma- 
terial objects, to grow to the delights of sense, and 
to Jose their noblest and most disinterested qualities 
in the feeling of full satisfaction in those things 
which forin but their temporary resting places, and 
refreshments in this palpable yet shifting scene. 
Destined to an eternity on earth, they might harden 
into a selfishness which would debase their essence. 
But when he who feels them recognizes his own 
mortality and their eternal nature—when he knows 
that all sensual gratifications must perish, but that 
they shall endure—he nurtures them for iheir high and 
supernatural destiny. In the spirit of immortality, 
he cherishes sentiments of devotion and self-sacrifice, 
learns to live beyond himself, and, denied the imme- 
diate range of those regions in which hereafter he 
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They have fearfullly described the rending asunder 
of soul and body—the last farewell to existence—and 
the state of the spirit in its range through new and 
untried scenes of rapture or of woe. Some have in- 
dividualized the theme, and written of death in rela- 
tion only to particular persons or classes who become 
its victims. Those who regard it more universally 
and intensely—as Blairand Young—yet look but on 
its surface. They are conversant only with cypresses, 
yew trees, and grave stones, or hint at superstitions 
which endow the dead with life, and endue the tomb 
with something of vitality. Sir Thomas Browne 
alone treats of death as one subdued to its very es- 
sence. He encounters the tyrant, and “plucks out 
the heart of his mystery.”” He speaks not of the 
agonies of dissolution; but regards the destroyer 
only when he is laden with his spoils, and the subjects 
of his victory are at rest. ‘The region of his imagina- 
tion is that space beneath the surface of the world, 
where the bones of all geuerations repose. His fancy 
works beneath the ground its way from tomb to 





will be a free traveller, seeks fit walk for his spirit|tomb, rests on each variety of burial, ennobles the 
among the ranks of humanity, and claims deep kindred | naked clay of the peasant, expands in the sepulchres 


with those who are journeying through earth with the 
same hopes and foretastes. Death imparts its most 


| of kings, and, skimming beneath the deepest caverns 
\of the sea, detects the unvalued jewels ‘in those 


intense interest to life. It preserves to the spiritual| holes which eyes did once inhabit.” The language 
part of man its own high prerogatives. Our sense of of his essay is weighty, yet tender, such as his theme 


arises from its contrast with 
the perishableness of our moral nature. We do 
reverence to that within us which is external. We 
find no perfection, no completeness, in pleasure, ex- 
cept when the feeling of eternity blends with and 
consecrates the joy. Thus the delights of innocent 
and deep-hearted love are the sweetest we can know 
in this world; because its fleeting enjoyments are 
heightened by sentiments which cannot die; because 
there are some pulses of rapture in its delights, 
which death cannot bid to pause; because it unites 
the spirit of both worlds, the delicacies of earth, with 
the pure and far-reaching emotions of Heaven. Fre- 
quent use, therefore, hath been made of the mortality 


the majesty of the sou 


of man by poets and sages, They have delighted to! 


shew the superiority of the soul over its mortal des- 
tiny. They have consecrated this world by repre- 
senting it as the vestibule of one which shall endure 
for ever. They have taught us to listen to echoes 
from beyond the grave, and have shed over our 
earthly path ** glimpses which may make us less for- 
lorn.”” But they have, for the most part, regarded 
death only as the barrier between the shadows of this 
world, and the invisible realities of another. They 
have not taken the awful subject as the sole or chief 
ground of their contemplations. They have rather 
sought to soften it away—to represent it as a general 
slumber—or to make us feel it but as the dividing 
streak between our visible horizon and that more clear 
and unstained hemisphere, on which the sun of human 
existence rises, when it dips behind the remotest 
hills of earthly vision with all its livery of declining 
glories. 

But Sir Thomas Browne, in the work before us, 
hath dared to take the grave itself for his theme. He 
deals not with death as a shadow, but as a substan- 
tial reality. He dwells not on it as the mere cessa- 
tion of life—he treats it not as a terrible negation— 
but enters on its discussion as a state with its own 
solemnities and pomps. Others who have professed 


to write on death, have treated merely of dying. 


|should inspire. 


We can imagine nothing graver. 
| His words are sepulchral—his ornaments are flowers 
of mortality. If his essay were read by Mr. Kemble, 
it would have appropriate voice, breathed forth in the 
tenderest of sepulchral tones, with cadences solemn 
and sweet as the last tremblings of good men’s lives. 

The immediate occasion which called forth the 
deep and noble effusion we are now to contemplate, 
\is thus related by its author: 

“In a field of old Walsingham, not many months 
past, were digged up between forty and fifty Urns, 
deposited in a dry and sandy soil, not a yard deep, 
nor far from one another: Not all strictly of one 
figure, but most answering these described ; some con- 
taining two pounds of bones, distinguishable in 
skulls, ribs, jaws, thigh-bones, and teeth, with fresh 
impressions of their combustion. Besides the extra- 
ordinary substances, like pieces of small boxes, or 
combs handsomely wrought, handles of small brass 
| instruments, brazen nippers, and in one some kind of 
opal. 
me Near the same plot of ground, for about six 
yard’s compass, were digged up coals and incinerated 
substances, which begat conjecture that this was the 
Ustrina or place of burning their bodies, or some sa- 
crificing place unto the manes, which was properly 
below the surface of the ground, as the are and altars 
unto the gods and heioes above it.” 

Thus inspired, he pours forth, without particular 
order or design, his richest treasures of imagery and 
thought. These may be divided into two classes— 
those learned commentaries which relate to modes of 
interment, and those intense refiections which he 
makes on death, life, and duration. 

He opens the subjects with a general survey or 
map of the earthy region through which he is about 
to conduct us: 

“In the deep discovery of the subterranean world, 
a shallow part would satisfy some enquirers; who, 
if two or three yards were open about the surface, 
would not care to rake the bowels of Potosi, and re- 
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gions toward the centre. Nature hath furnished one 
part of the earth, and man another. The treasures 
of time lie high, in urns, coyns, and monuments, 
scarce below the roots of some vegetables. ‘Time 
hath endless rarities, and shows of all varieties ; 
which reveals old things in heaven, makes new dis- 
coveries in earth, and even earth itself a discovery. 
That great antiquity, America, lay buried for a thou- 
sand years; and a large part of the earth is still in 
the urn unto us. 


“ Though if Adam were made out of an extract of 


the earth, all parts might challenge a restitution, yet 
few have returned their bones far lower than they 
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and restoring the debt of their bodies. Whereas thé 
old heroes in Homer, dreading nothing mgre than 
water or drowning ; probably upon the old opinion of 
the fiery substance of the soul, only extinguishable 
by that element; and therefore the poet emphatically 
implieth the total destraction in this kind of death, 
which —— to Ajax Oileus.” 

The following appears to us some of the most 
beautiful moralizing ever drawn from funeral solem- 
nities. 





| Men have lost their reason in nothing so much 


las their religion, wherein stones and clouts make 
| martyrs ; and since the religion of one seems mad- 


might receive them; not affecting the graves of ness unto another, to afford an account or rational of 
giants, under hilly and heavy coverings, but content/old rights, requires no rigid reader. That they 
with less than their own depth, have wished their| kindled the pyre aversely, or turning their face from 
bones might lie soft, and the earth be light upon|it, was an handsome symbol of unwilling ministra- 
them ; even such as hope to rise again, would not|tion; that they washed their bones with wine and 
be content with central interment, or so desperately | milk, that the mother wrapt them in linen, and dried 
to place their reliques as to lie beyond discovery, and | them in her bosom, the first fostering part, and place 





in no way to be seen again; which happy contrivance 
hath made communication with oar forefathers, and 
left unto our view some parts which they never be- 
held themselves.” 

Here his genius seems to make its way through 
the softened mould. We feel as if we could be de- 
lighted to grope all our lives about the roots of vega- 
tables for the treasures of time which lie so near us. 
How sublimely does he, in his antiquarian zeal, re- 
present America as when undiscovered “a buried 
antiquity,” and expand his subject to the limits of 
the world! With what rich conceit does he allude 
to the solemnities of our frame, and with what a 

lacid and smiling allusion does he insinuate our 

opes of rising from the tomb! When he discusses 
modes of burial, instead of dwelling with fondness 
on one of them, he dignifies them ali. He treats bu- 
rial superstitions, however fantastic, as most holy. 
Assuming with a philosophic charity, that “all cus- 
toms were founded on some bottom of reason,” he 
finds traces of noble imagination, or deep wisdom, in 
the most opposite rites and ceremonies. ‘ Some,” 
says he, 

** Being of the opinion of Thales, that water was 
the original of all things, thought it most equal to 
submit unto the principle of putrefaction, and con- 
elude in a moist relentment. Others conceived it 
most natural to end in fire, as due unto the master 
principle in the composition, according to the doctrine 
of Heraclitus. And therefore heaped up large piles, 
more actively to waft them towards that element, 
whereby they also declined a visible degeneration 
into worms, and left a lasting parcel of their compo- 
sition. 

«Some apprehended a purifying virtue in fire, re- 
fining the grosser eommixture, and firing out the 
ethereal particles so deeply immersed in it. And 
such as by tradition or rational conjecture held any 
hint of the final pyre of all things, or that this ele- 
ment at last must be too hard for all the rest, might 
conceive most naturally of the fiery dissolution.” 

And again: 

“The Seythians who swore by wind and sword, 
that is, by life and death, were so far from burning 
their bodies, that they declined all interment, and 
made their graves in the air. And the Ichthyophagi, 
or fish-eating nations about Egypt, affected the sea 
for their grave: thereby declining visible corruption, 


of their nourishment ; that they opened their eyes to- 
|ward heaven, before they kindled the fire, as the 
place of their hopes or original, were no imp 
ceremonies. Their last valedicticn, thrice uttered by 
the attendants, was also very solemn, and somewhat 
answered by Christians, who thought it too little, if 
they threw not the earth thrice upon the interred 
body. ‘That in strewing their tombs the Romans af- 
fected the rose, the Greeks amaranthus and myrtle ; 
that the funeral-pyre consisted of sweet fuel, cypress, 
fir, larix, yew, and trees perpetually verdant, lay si- 
lent expressions of their surviving hopes; wherein 
Christians which deck their coffins with bays have 
found a more el t emblem—for that it seemed 
dead, will restore itself from the root, and its dry and 
exsuccous leaves resume their verdure again; which 
if we mistake not, we have also observed in furze. 
Whether the planting of yew in charch yards hold 
not its original from ancient funeral rites, or as an 
emblem of resurrection, from its perpetual verdure, 
may also admit conjecture.” 

Tous, in one of his cold conceits, exclaims, 
* How a how vital is the grave!” in refer- 
ence merely to the obvious truth, that the number of 
the dead exceeds that of the living. Sir Thomas 
Browne, by his intense earnestness and vivid solem- 
nity, seems really to endow the grave itself with 
life. He does not linger in the valley of the shadow 
of death, but enters within the portals, where the 
regal destroyer keeps his awful state; and yet there 
is nothing thin, airy, or unsubstantial—nothing 
ghostly or shocking—in his works. He unveils, 
with a reverent touch, the material treasures of the 
sepulchre ; he describes these with the learning of an 
antiquary ; moralizes on them with the wisdom of a 
philosopher ; broods over them with the tenderness 
of an enthusiast ; and associates with them sweet and 
congenial images, with the fancy of a ryan He is 
the laureat of the king of terrors; and most nobly 
does he celebrate the earthly magnificence of his 
kingdom. He discovers consolations not only in the 
hopes of immortality, but in the dusty and sad orna- 
ments of the tomb. How richly does he speak of 


the liquors found in old sepulchres, as if death were 
the chief butler of time, and preserved patriarchal 
flavours within his vaults! 

“ Some find sepalchral vessels containing liquors, 
which time hath incrassated into gellies. For beside 
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these lachrymatories, notable Jamps, with vessels of} But Sir Thomas Browne finds matter of deeper 


oils and aromatical liquors, attended noble ossuaries. 
And some yet retaining a vinosity and spirit in them, 
which if any have tasted they have far exceeded the 
palates of antiquity. Liquors not to be computed by 
years of annual magistrates, but by great conjunctions 


speculation in the regions of the grave, than any to 
which we have yet particularly alluded. He derives 
the nobleness of our nature, even from its mortality 
onearth. In the most opposite ceremonials, he traces 
the spirit of a higher and more perfect life. Thus he 


and the fatal periods of kingdoms. The draughts of| treats the disregard of interment, as evincing a sense 


consulary date were but crude unto these, and opi- 
mian wine but in the must unto them.” 

How intense is the following passage, relative to 
the mingling of bones in the same urn! 

“ Some finding many fragments of sculls in these 
urns, suspected a mixture of bones; in none we 
searched was there cause of such conjecture, though 
sometimes they declined not that practice. The 
ashes of Domitian were mingled with those of Julia: 
of Achilles with those of Patroclus. All urns con- 
tained not single ashes ; without confused burnings 
os affectionately compounded their bones, passion- 
a oy endeavouring to continue their living unions. 
And when distance of death denied such conjyunc- 
tions, unsatisfied affections conceived some satisfac- 
tion to be neighbours in the grave, to lie urn by urn, 
and touch but in their names. And many were so 
curious to continue their living relations, that they 
contrived large and family urns, wherein the ashes 
of their nearest friends and kindred might succes- 
sively be received, at least some parcels thereof, 
while their collateral memorials lay in minor vessels 
about them.” 

Never surely by any other writer was sentiment 
thys put into dry bones. Ashes here seem endowed 
with living passion. The imagination rests satis- 
fied with the neighbourhood of bodies in the grave, 
and with the mere touching of names. Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne ennobles and consecrates whatever he 
touches. He makes us feel that magnitude is not 
necessary to venerableness, for in his works, things 
which before appeared insignificant, impress us with 
an awful grandeur. He requires not a vast or gi- 
gautic object to stir and affect him. He perceives 
the high attributes of the smallest things—the anti- 
quity and the consecration which they share with 
the mightiest—and renders an urn or a pyramid 
equal to the mind. His power, like that of death, 


that the frame was but the shell of a finer essence, 
and the solemnities of burial as proving that man, in 
extending his cares beyond death, displays the in- 
stinct of future being. Every thing with him has a 
profound and sacred meaning. He embodies the 
abstractions of humanity in the stateliest forms, ele- 
vating even the brevity of existence into a distinct 
being, and endowing it with venerable attributes. 
Past and Present, Life and Dissolution, Time and 
Immortality, seem to meet in his works, as in a fane, 
“* for festal purpose decked with unrejoicing berries!” 
He thus immortalizes transitoriness, and makes ob- 
livion sublime : 

* Oblivion is not to be hired: the greater part must 
be content to be as though they had not been, to be 
found in the register of God, not in the record of 
man. ‘l'wenty-seven names make up the first story, 
and the recorded names ever since contain not one 
living century. ‘The number of the dead long ex- 
ceedeth all that shall live. The night of time far 
surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the 
equinox? Every hour adds unto that current arith- 
metic, which scarce stands one moment. And since 
death must be the Lucina of life, and even pagans 
could doubt whethef thus to live were to die; since 
our longest sun sets at right descensions, and makes 
but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long be- 
fore we lie down in darkness, and have our light in 
ashes; since the brother of death daily haunts us 
with dying mementos, and time that grows old itself, 
bids us hope no long duration: diuturnity is a dream 
and folly of expectation.” 

Can anything be more ingenious, yet more solemn, 
more quaint, yet more impressive, than the following 
dissuasive from anxiety for earthly renown? 

‘* Restless inquietude for the diuturnity of our me- 
mories unto present considerations, seems a vanity 
almost out of date, and superannuated piece of folly. 


levels distinctions ; for he looks into the soul of We cannot hope to live so long in our names, as 


things, instead of contemplating merely their exter- 


some have done in their persons; one face of Janus 


nal forms. Can anything be said of the ruins of| holds no proportion unto the other. “Tis too late to 


Babylon equal to the following celebration of a few 
sepulchral urns? Now since these dead bones 
have already outlasted the living ones of Methuselah, 
and in a yard under ground, and thin walls of play, 
outworn all the strong and spacious buildings above 
it; and quietly rested under the drums and tramp- 
lings of three conquests: what prince can promise 
such diuturnity unto his reliques, or might sot 
gladly say, 


** Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim ?” 


“Time, whieh antiquates antiquities, and hath an 
art to make dust of all things, hath yet spared these 
minor monuments.” ‘Thus, by showing that the 
lowliest things have consecrating associations equal 
to the stateliest, he vindicates to Nature and Time, 
those regalities which we are prone to attribute to 
Stupendous remains of haman skill, as if they ap- 

ined to them as inherent properties, and were 
not merely shed on them by ha! years. 


be ambitious. The great mutations of the world are 
acted, or time may be too short for our designs. To 
extend our memories by monuments, whose death 
we daily pray for, and whose duration we cannot 

ope, without injury to our expectations in the ad- 
vent of the last day, were a contradiction to our be- 
liefs. We whose generations are ordained in this 
setting part of time, are providentially taken off from 
such imaginations. And being necessitated toeye 
the remaining particle of faturity, are naturally con- 
stituted unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot 
excusably decline the consideration of that duration, 
which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all 
that’s past a moment.” 

What reflections can be more strange, yet more 
familiar, than the following speculations on human 
life; entering into the deepest solemnities of our 
{ats being, and daring to take advantage of those 





riddies of humanity, which meaner moralists scarce 
venture to imagine * 
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«If the nearness of our last necessity brought a 
nearer conformity unto it, there were a happiness in 
hoary hairs, and no calamity in half senses. But 
the long habit of living indisposeth us for dying— 
when avarice makes us the sport of death, when even 
David grew politickly cruel, and Solomon could hardly 
be said to be the wisest of men. But many are too 
early old, and before the date of age. Adversity 
stretcheth our days, misery makes Alemena’s nighis, 
[one night as Jong as three) and time hath no wings 
unto it. But the most tedious being is that which 
ean unwish itself, content to be nothing, or never to 
have been, which was beyond the mal-content of 
Job, who cursed not the days of his life, but his na- 
tivity ; content to have so far been, as to have a title 
to future being ; although he had lived here but in a 
hidden state of life, and as it were an abortion. 

* What song the Syrens sang, and what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among wo-| 
men, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all) 
conjecture. What time the persons of these ossua- 
ries entered the famous nations of the dead, and slept 
with princes and counsellors, might admit a wide 
solution. But who were the proprietors of these 
bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, were a 
question above antiquarism—not to be resolved by 
man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult 
the Provincial Guardians, or Tutelary Observators. 
Had they made as good provision for their names as 
they have done for their reliques, they had not so} 
grossly erred in the art of perpetuation ; but to sub-| 
sist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, is a 
fallacy in duration. Vain ashes, which in the obli-| 
vion of names, persons, times and sexes, have found 
unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and only 
arise unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal va-! 
nities ; antidotes against pride, vain glory and mad- 
ding vices. Pagan vain glories which thought the 
world might last forever, had eucouragement fox am- | 
bition, and finding no Atropos unto the immortality of 
their names, were never damped with the necessity 
of oblivion. Even old ambitions had the advantage 
of ours, in the attempts of their vain glories, who 
acting early and before the probable meridian of 
time, have by this time found great accomplishment 
of their designs, whereby the ancient heroes have 
already out-lasted their monuments, and mechanical 
preservations. But in this latter scene of time we 
cannot expect such mummies unto our memories, 
when ambition may fear the prophecy of Elias, and 
Charles the Fifth can never hope to live within two 
Methuselahs of Hector.” 

He proceeds to argue against the passionate de- 
sire of fame, from the slender relics which it usually 
embalms of its followers. ‘ ‘To be read by bare in- 
scriptions, like many in Gruter; to hope for eternity 
by enigmatical epithets, or first letters of our names ; 
to be studied by autiquaries, who we were, and have 
new names given us like some of the mummies, are 
cold consolations to the students of perpetuity, even 
by everlasting languages.” He unmasks the frigid 
ambition of those who desire merely to be known as 
having been. “ Who,’ he demands, * cares to sub- 

















mit like Hippocrates’s patients, or Achilles’ horses 
in Homer, under naked nominations, witheut deserts 
or noble acts, which are the balsam of our memories, 
the Enielechia and soul of our subsistences? To be 
nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an4nfamous his- 
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tory.”” What moral sublimity is here! And with 
how uoble a glimpse into the night of forgotten 
things—a half lifting of the veil of oblivion—does he 
ask, **who knows whether the best of men be 
known? or whether there be not more remarkable 
persons forgot, than any that stand remembered in 
the known account of time?’ Having, with farther 
richness of illustration, and quaint philosophy, shown 
the uncertainty of all human memorials of the dead, 
he holds a question with man’s immortality after 
death, and retaining all reverential belief in future 
life, yet seems to hesitate whether God hath pro- 
mised a duration absolutely endless. From this 
high speculation, he recalls himself to the nobleness 
of man, as evinced by the solemnities of burial, 
taking the gravestone for his faith to lean on, and for 
his hope’s moveless resting place—“ But man is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal 
lustre, and not omitting ceremonies of bravery in the 
infamy of his nature.” 

How stupendous is the following moralizing on 
human afflictions, on the Pythagorean phantasies, 
on Egyptian contrivances for preservation of the 
earthly frame, and on the vain hopes of men to per- 
petuate their memories in the changeless movements 
of the stars. 

“ Darkness and light divide the course of time, 
and oblivion shares with memory a great part even 
of our living beings ; we slightly remember our fe- 
licities, and the smartest strokes of affliction leave 
but short smart upon us. Sense endureth no extre- 
mities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. To 
weep into stones are fables. Afflictions induce cal- 
losities, miseries are slippery, or fall like snow upon 
us, Which notwithstanding is no unhappy stupidity. 
To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of 
evils past, is a merciful provision in nature, whereby 
we digest the mixture of our fewand evil days ; and 
our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting re- 
membrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the 
edge of repetitions. A great part of antiquity con- 
tented their hopes of subsistency with a transmigra- 
tion of their souls—a good way to continue their 
memories ; while having the advantage of plural 
successions, they could not but act something re- 
markable in such variety of beings, and enjoying 
the fame of their passed selves, make accumulation 
of glory unto their last durations. Others, rather 
than be lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing, 
were content to recede into the common being, and 
make no particle of the public soul of all things, 
which was no mofe than to return into their unknown 
and divine original again. Egyptian ingenuity was 
more unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in sweet 
consistences, to attend the return of their souls, 
But all was vanity, feeding the wind and folly. The 
Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses, or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy has be- 
come merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pha- 
raoh is sold for balsams. 

“In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or 
any patent from oblivion, in preservations below the 
moon; men have been deceived even in their flatteries 
above the sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate 
their names in heaven, The various cosmography 
of, that part hath already varied the names of con- 


trived constellations ; Nimrod is lost in Orion, and 
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Osyris in the Dog-star. While we look for incor- 
ruption in the heavens, we find they are but like the 
earth—durable in their main bodies, alterable in their 
parts: whereof beside comets and new stars, perspec- 
tives begin to tell tales. And the spots that wander 
about the sun, with Pheton’s favour, would make 
clear conviction.” 

Sir Thomas Browne has been contrasted with 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who like him wrote on death, 
and delighted to contemplate the symbols of man’s 
decay. But no two things can be more opposite than 
their modes of treating the sacred theme. Jeremy 
Ro ped broods only over the surface of the subject, 
and tinges it with roseate hues. He enters not the 
recesses of the grave, but moralizes at its entrance. 
While Sir Thomas Prowne rakes among the bones 
for some strange relic in the deep bed of mortality ; 
the most Christian of bishops gently gathers the 
sweet flowers which peep forth on the green above 
it. The former ransacks antiquity, and the hidden 
comers of strange learning for his illustrations ; the 
latter steals the ready smile of some sleeping child, 
or the modest bloom of a virgin cheek. ‘The imagi- 
nation of Sir Thomas Browne reflects the faded forms 
of old, half-forgotten things ;, that of Jeremy Taylor 
is overspread with the blashing tiats of aerial beauty, 
like a lake beneath the sweetest sky of evening, in 
which the very multitude of lovely shadows prevent 
any one clear and majestic image from appearing un- 
broken. The first carries us out of ourselves into 
the grand abstractions of our nature; the last touches 
the pulses of individual joy, and awakens delicious 
musings and indistinct emotions of serious delight, 
such ** as make a chrysome child to smile.” In the 
works of Browne, we hear “ ancestral voices; in 
those of Taylor, we listen to the sweet warblings of 
the angelic choir. Sir Thomas Browne does not 
shed sweet radiance on the stream of life—but he 
fathoms its most awful deeps, and thence discovers, 
that it rises not within the horizon of sense, but hath 
its source in other worlds, and will continue its mys- 
tic windings far beyond the shadows of death, which 
limit our present vision. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
THE PENTAMERON AND PENTALOGIA. 


When we read the Pentameron on its first appear- 
ance, now two years ago, it hardly seemed to require 
notice at our hands, as we had shortly before devoted 
a considerable space in this journal to Mr. Landor’s 
writings generally, and in particular to the long se- 
ries of his Imaginary Conversations. ‘T'aking up the 
volume, however, for the purpose of comparing some 
of its criticisms on Dante with Mr. Merivale’s, we 
found that we could not Jay it down until we had 
read it all over again, and by that time we had 
marked 80 many pasages, that though we have no 
intention of going into another formal criticism, we 
consider it as due to Mr. Landor that we should 
thank him for the pleasure his new dialogues have 
afforded us, and to our readers that we should invite 
their attention to some of the striking thoughts, 
images, and expressions scattered profusedly over a 
little work which has as yet attained only a very 
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small circulation—nay which, we apprehend, might 
almost be said to have fallen still-born from the press. 

Boccaccio is supposed to be visited, during his re- 
covery from an illness towards the close of his life, 
by Petrarch; and they converse together daring five 
days, on such subjects as Mr. Landor might justly 
imagine to have occupied, under such circamstances, 
these gentle and generous friends : 

* * . * + . * 

arse omit a large part of the body of the article, 
and proceed to copy some extracts from Mr. Lav- 
dor’s work, and the concluding passage of the Re- 
view. ]—p. or THe Museum. 

Indeed the balance in which works of the highest 
merit are weighed, vibrates long before it is finally 
adjusted. Even the most judicious tnen have formed 
injudicious opinions on the living and the recently 
deceased. Bacon and Hooker could not estimate 
Shakspeare, nor could Taylor and Barrow give Mil- 
ton his just award. Cowley and Dryden were pre- 
ferred to both, by a great majority of the learned. 
Many, although they believe they discover in a con- 
temporary the qualities which elevate him above the 
rest, yet hesitate to acknowledge it; part, because 
they are fearful of censure for singularity, part, be- 
cause they differ from him in politics or religion, and 
part, because they delight in hiding, like dogs and 
foxes, what they cam’ at amy time surreptitiously 
draw out for their sullen solitary repast. Such per- 
sons have little delight in the glory of our country, 
and would hear with disapprobation and moroseness 
it has produced four men so pre-eminently great, 
that no ndme, modern or ancient, can stand very near 
the Jowest: these are, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
and Newton. Beneath the least of these (if any one 
can tell which is least) are Homer and Aristoteles ; 
who are unquestionably the next. Out of Greece 
and England, Dante is the only man of the first 
order; such he is, with all his imperfections. Less 
ardent and energetic, but having no less at command 
the depths of thought and treasures of fancy, beyond 
him in variety, animation, and interest, beyond him 
in touches of nature and truth of character, is Boc- 
eaccio. Yet he believed his genius was immeasur- 
ably inferior to Alighieri’s; and it would have sur- 
prised and pained him to find himself preferrred to 
his friend Petrares; which indeed did not happen in 
his lifetime. . . . « . T'wocontemporaries so 
powerful in interesting our best affections, as Gio- 
vanni and Francesco, never existed before or since. 
Petrarea was honoured and beloved by all conditions. 
He collated with the student and investigator, he 
planted with the husbandman, he was the counsellor 
of kings, the reprover of pontiffs, and the pacificator 
of nations. Boccaccio, who never had occasion to 
sigh for solitude, never sighed in it: there was his 
station, there his studies, there his happiness. Iw 
the vivacity and versatility of imagination, in the 
narrative, in the descriptive, in the playful, in the 
pathetic, the world never saw his equal, until the 
sunrise of our Shakspeare. Ariosto and Spenser 
may stand at no great distance from him fn the sha- 
dowy and unsubstantial ; but multiform Man was ut- 
terly unknown to them. ‘The human heart, through 
all its foldings, vibrates to Boccaccio. 

Happy the man who carries love with him in his 
opening day! He never loses its fresliness in the 
meridian of life, nor its happier influence in the 
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later hour. If Dante enthroned his Beatrice, in the 
highest heaven, it was Beatrice who conducted him 
thither. Love, preceding passion, ensures, sanctifies, 
and I would say, survives it, were it not rather an 
absorption and transfiguration into its own most 
perfect purity and holiness, * * * * * * 

Look into that chest of letters, out of which 1 took 
several of yours, to run over, yester-morning. All 
those of a triend whom we have lost, to say nothing 
of a tenderer affection, touch us sensibly, be the sub- 
ject what it may. When, in taking them out to read 
again, we happen to come upon him in some pleasant 
mood, itis then the dead man’s hand is at the heart. 
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in his own features, in his owa dimensions: he ap- 
pears before us neither cramped by systems nor 
jaundiced by schools; no savage, no cit, no cannibal, 
no doctor. Vigorous and elastic, he is such as 
poetry saw him first; he is such as poetry would 
ever see him. In Dante, the greater part of those 
who are not degraded are debilitated and distorted. 
No heart swells here, either for overpowered valour 
or for unrequited love. In the shades alone, but in 
the shades of Homer, does Ajax rise to his full lofti- 
ness: in the shades alone, but in the shades of Vir- 
gil, is Dido the arbitress of our tears.” 





 Middling men favoured in their lifetime by cir- 





Opening the same paper long afterward, can we|cumstances, often appear of higher stature than be- 
wonder if a tear has raised its little island in it ?|longs to them; great men always of lower. Time, 
Leave me the memory of all iny friends, even of the | the sovereign, invests with befitting raiment and dis- 
ungrateful! They must remind me of some kind | tinguishes with proper ensigns the familiars he has 
feeling ; and perhaps of theirs; and for that very | reeeived into his eternal habitations :, in these alone 
reason they deserve another, It was not my fault|are they deposited !” 

if they turned out less worthy than I hoped and 
fancied them. Yet half the world complains of 
ingratitude, and the remaining half of envy.’ 

** Petrarca.—O Giovanni! the heart that has once 
been bathed in love’s pure fountain retains the pulse 
of youth forever. Death can only take away the 
sorrowful from our affections ; the flower expands : € r 
the colourless film that enveloped it falls off and| practice. We little doubt that a mirror would direct 
" perishes. us in the most familiar of our features, and that our 

* Boecaccio.—We may well believe it; and, be-| hand would follow its guidance, until we try to cut 
lieving it, let us cease to be disquieted for their|a lock of our hair. We have no such criterion to 
absence who have but retired into another chamber.,demonstrate our liability to error in judging of 
We are like those who have overslept the hour;| poetry; a quality so rare, that perhaps no five con- 
when we rejoin our friends, there is only the more|temporaries ever were masters of it.” 
joyaunce and congratulation. Would we break a/ _ . : 
precious vase, because it is as capable of containing; ** Cicero changed his style according to his matter 
the bitter as the sweet? No: the very things which and his hearers. His speeches to the people vary 
touch us the most sensibly are those which we should | from his speeches to the senate. Toward the one he 
be the most reluctant to forget. ‘The noble mansion | was impetuous and exacting ; toward the other he 
is most distinguished by the beautiful images it) was usually but earnest and anxious, and sometimes 
retains of beings past away; and so is the noble|but submissive and imploring, yet equally unwilling, 
mind. /on both oevasions, to conceal the labour he had taken 

“The damps of autumn sink into the leaves and |to captivate their attention and obtain success. At 
prepare them for the necessity of their fall; and thus|the tribunal of Cesar, the dictator, he laid aside his 
iusensibly are we, as years close round us, detached |costly armour, contracted the tolds of his capacious 
from our tenacity of life by the gentle pressure of|robe, and became calm, insinuating, and adulative, 
recorded sorrows.” showing his spirit not utterly extinguished, his dig- 

“I do not think Dante is any more the equal of| nity not utterly fallen, his consular year not utterly 
Homer than Hercules is the equal of Apollo: though abolished from his memory, but Rome, and even him- 
Hercules may display more muscles, yet Apollo is|self, lowered in the presence of his judge.” 
the powerfuller, without any display of them at all.”’| _ 

“The Juferno, the Purgatorio, the Paradiso, are| “The sunshine of poetry makes the colour of blood 
pictures from the walls of our churehes and chapels| less horrible, and draws up a shadowy and 4 soften- 
and monasteries, some painted by Giotto and Cama- |ing haziness where the scene would otherwise be toe 
bue, some earlier. In several of these we detect not|distinct. Poems, like rivers, convey to their desti- 
only the cruelty, but likewise the satire and indecen-/ nation what must without their appliances be left un- 
cy of Dante. Sometimes there is also his vigour|handled: these to ports and arsenals, this to the 
and simplicity, but oftener his harshness and mea-| human heart.” 
gerness and disproportion. I am afraid the good — : 
Alighieri, like his friends the painters, was inclined; *¢ A poet often does more and better than he is aware 
to think the angels were created only to flagellate | at the time, and seems at least to know as little about 
and burn us; and Paradise only for us to be driven|it as a silkworm knows about the fineness of her 
out of it. thread.’ 

** In the Odyssea the mind is perpetually relieved 
by variety of scene and character. There are vives 


“A wrong step in politics sprains a foot in poetry ; 
eloquence is never so unwelcome as when it issues 
from a familiar voice ; and praise hath no echo but 
from a certain distance.” 


“ All correct perceptions are the effect of careful 





‘1 do not think Cvid the best poet that ever lived, 
but I think he wrote the most of good poetry, and, in 
proportion to its quantity, the least of bad or indiffer- 
ent. He wants on many occasions the gravity of 
Virgil; he wants on all the variety uf cadence; but 


enough in it, but rising from lofty or from powerful 
passions, and under the veil of mystery and poetry ; 
there are virtues too, enough, and human and definite 
and practicable. 


We have man, although a shade, 
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it is a very mistaken notion that he either has heavier 
faults or more numerous. His natural air of levity, 
his unequalled and unfailing ease, have always made 
the contrary opinion ae Errors and faults are 
readily supposed, in literature as in life, where there 
is much gaiety ; and the appearance of ease, among 
those who never could acquire or understand it, 
excites a suspicion of negli and faultiness. Of 
all the ancient Romans, Ovid had the finest imagina- 
tion: he likewise had the truest tact in judging the 
poetry of his contemporaries and predecessors. Com- 
pare his estimate with Quinctilian’s of the same 
writers, and this will strike you forcibly. He was 
the only one of his countrymen who could justly 
appreciate the labours of Lucretius. 


« Carmina sublimis tune sunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras quum dabat una dies.” 


And the kindness with which he rests on all the 
others shows a benignity of disposition which is 
often lamentably deficient in authors who write 
tenderly upon imaginary occasions.’ 


* Have you never observed that persons of high 
rank universally treat their equals with deference ; 
and that ill-bred ones are often smart and captious ? 
Even their words are uttered with a brisk and rapid 
air, a tone higher than the natural, to sustain the 
factitious consequence and vapouring independence 
they assume. Small critics and small poets take all 
this courage when they licentiously shut out the 
master.’ 

* Envy would conceal herself under the shadow 
and shelter of contemptuousness, but she swells too 
huge for the den she creeps into.” 

‘There are poets among us who mistake in 
themselves the freckles of the hay-fever for beauty 


spots.’ 


* We may write little things well, and accumulate 
one upon another ; but never will any be justly called 
a great poet unless he has treated a great subject 
worthily. He ma | be the poet of the lover and of 
the idler, he may be the poet of green fields or gay 
society ; but whoever is this can be no more. A 
throne is not built of birds’-nests, nor do a thousand 
reeds make a trumpet.” 


* Vengeance has nothing to do with comedy, nor 
properly with satire. ‘The satirist who told us that 
indignation made his verses* for him, might have 
been told in return that she excluded him thereby 
from the first classes, and thrust him among the 
rhetoricians and declaimers.’ 

* Frequently, where there is great power in poetry, 
the imagination makes encroachments on the heart, 
and uses it as her own. I have shed tears on writ- 
ings which never cost the writer a sigh, but which 
oceasioned him to rub the palms of his hands 
together, until they were ready to strike fire, with 
satisfaction at having overcome the difficulty of being 
tender.’ 





* Facit indiguatio versum.—Jur. 
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‘Crooked and cramp are truths written with chalk- 
stones.’ 

‘Be assured, our heavenly Father is as well 
pleased to see his children in the playground as in 
the schoolroom.” 


The author, from whom such things as these drop 
every now and then, on whatever subject he is 
employed, stands at a wide distance from the 
fashionable purveyors of what is called light reading, 
to ourselves the most wearisome of al]. Our readers 
will of course enjoy the fragments we have been 
detailing still more than they now do, when they 
come on them again in their rightful place and 
connexion; and, indeed, though there is hardly any 
story in the book, the characters of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio are developed, through the introduction of 
some humble persons and smal! incidents, with a 
skill and effect which nobody (undisturbed by chalk- 
stones) can fai! to appreciate and admire. The book 
has its bitternesses, its insolences, and its bad jokes; 
— if it wanted these, many will reply, it could be 
none of Mr. Landor’s—but the good and gentle ele- 
ments in this case very largely predominate ; and, 
we would gladly believe that a man of such mascu- 
line abilities, who has in him such wisdom and such 
humanity—suck: a fund of genuine tenderness of heart 
—will, as he advances in the vale of years, dismiss 
altogether the unhappy turbulenees of temper that 
have hitherto, far more than any other circumstance 
whatever, interfered with the popular acceptance of 
his writings. 





From the British and Foreign Review. 


England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, 
with the Contemporary History of Europe, illustrated 
in a Series of Letters never before printed. By 
Parrtck Fraser Tytier, Esq., 2 vols.: London, 
Bently, 1839. 


Tats book deserves notice on account of its own 
worth; but, if there be any foundation in truth for 
certain reports which have reached us, it is far more 
remarkable on account of consequences to which its 
publication has unexpectedly led. ‘The author has 
illustrated the characters, conduct and motives of 
men in power during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary, and this he designed to do; but it must be to 
him a source of no little astonishment, if, unintention- 
ally and indirectly, he should have effected the very 
different purpose of developing and placing in a new 
light the characters of individuals who hold public 
stations at this moment! 

The State-paper office, 2s is well known, has 
hitherto been accessible to literary men of established 
respectability, who applied for that privilege, and 
used it for the purpose of historical research. During 
his labours in this vast repository of long-neglected 
materials, to which he had recourse for documents 
illustrative of Scottish history, it occurred to Mr. 
Tytler that an acceptable service might be rendered 
to the literary world by editing certain letters and 
papers connected with the reigns of Edward VI. and 
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Mary ; moderniziag the orthography, also comment- 
ing on and arranging them in such manner, that his 
book, instead of being mere patchwork, should pos- 
sess the interest of a regular narrative. Those readers 
who take delight in historical accuracy, and those 
who seek only for amusement, are generally the most 
opposite characters imaginable; but Mr. Tytler is 
prepared to gratify both parties; his work although 
principally made up of old documents, being as 


easily readable and almost as entertaining as the! 
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wished for, we fear is bat too possible ; and could it 
have taken place, the regult of so novel and unheard 
of an act, used henceforth as a precedent, would ob- 
viously and inevitably be the absolute closing of the 
State- paper office in future against the researches of 
every author who did not wear the badge and possess 
the sanction of a certain clique ! 

For, be it observed, if there were any plausibie 
aceusation against Mr. Tytler, if, for example, errors 
were imputable to his transcripts, the most effectual 








pages of a Waverley novel. Instead of the dulness|cheek to his future labours would be a pablic expo- 
often engendered by researches into a mass of arche-| sure of those errors ; this being fully in the power of 
ological materials, a playful naivefe for the most part any official or literary man who is wiliing to collate 
characterizes his style, and it is obvious that (to the originals with the printed copy, publishing the 
adopt his own language) he has ** loved the historical result of his investigations. And be it remembered 
muse, not from any lower motive, but for her own/also, that, were such charges made, it becomes a 
sake.” His work is obviously that of a gentleman bounden duty on the part of Mr. Tytler’s accusers, 
and scholar, who writes with a mind entirely free|a duty of which the public with right claim the ful- 
from party prejudices, either religious or political,| filment, that the said charges should be thoroughly 
and unintluenced by self-interest ; to whom, certain-/ investigated ; and this upon national grounds, com- 
ly, the question never once presented itself whether | pared to which the interests or tastes of private indi- 
his publications were or were not adapted to the pe-| viduals weigh not even as a straw in the balance. 
culiar tastes and views of individuals connegted with| But when we recollect that, according to ramor, Mr. 
the State-paper office. Tytler’s future illustrations, drawn from State-paper 
On general principles, nothing assuredly could evidence, are, forsooth, interdicted as regards Engli 

appear more improbable than that a book like the one/ history, but are still sanctioned as regards that of 
now before us could give offence to any mortal. So) Scot/and, the inconsistency and absurdity become so 
bitterly distasteful however, #f is seid, has Mr. Tyt- palpable and enormous, that, were it not for the na- 
ler’s productions been found in certain quarters, that| tional question suggested by this particular case, we 
the utmost efforts have been used to prevent his|should regret having bestowed so many words on the 
having freedom of access in future to the State-paper| subject. 

office. For such efforts, indeed, it may be suggested) With regard to the license which Mr. Tytler al- 
that there exists one very intelligible cause, in the|lows himself of modernizing the orthography, obvi- 
shape of sundry quartos already given to the public, ous as are the objections to this method, we conceive 
by persons connected with the office, and who per-| that these lose their force, when the task is in the 


haps cannot be expected to regard with good will an 
author whose mode of treating old papers happens to 


hands of a practised scholar, a keen antiquarian and 
conscientious stickler for aceuracy and truth. We 





contrast strongly with their own. But the on dit require the precise words, but surely we need not the 
goes further—to the extenteven, that the continuance | bad spelling, any more than the bad hand-writing, of 
of Mr. Tytler’s labours, for the illustration of Eng-|the original. In documents of particular importance, 
lish history, though not as regards Scotland, has ac-| however—for example, the autograph diary of Ed- 
tally been interdicted; and this upon no better| ward V1.—Mr. Tytler has even gone the length of 
ground than because the work he has already pub-| having types cast oa purpose to express erasures or 
lished has not been so fortunate as to obtain the| ambiguous alterations in the manuscript. 
critical approbation of those yentlemen who are offi-| The result of all this is, that instead of giving 
cially attached to this public repertory, merely his own notions of the motives and sentiments 
Were this on dit founded in fact, the supposition! of his characters, instead of rashly imputing to them 
(however ridiculous) would then be inevitable, that| purposes which they perhaps never entertained, 
the late right-honourable Home Secretary had, on the! or following submissively the track of other histo- 
part of her Majesty’s Government, reasoned as fol-|rians, Mr. Tytler makes his heroes and heroines 
lows: “* We grant that a literary gentleman may | speak for themselves in their own words, copied from 


have permission to consult and transcribe state papers 
for historica] purposes ; but should the works which 
he may thereafter publish not accord with the views 
and opinions (self-iterests of course must not be 
named) of the gentlemen employed as keepers of 
those records, and who have themselves published 
sundry volumes, we ought at once to interdict his 
future access to such materials.”” Inasmuch as we 
cannot conceive that, by any possible stretch of in- 
genuity, a determination like this can be reconciled 
with fairness, or justice, or common sense, far less 
with the prineiples of a liberal minister and enlight- 
ened scholar, itis almost superfluous to say that we 
disbelieve the report, though the mere suggestion of 
such an interdict as a possible oceurrence, seemed too 
remarkable to be passed over in silence. Yet that, 
in certain quarters, such a decision may have been 


|their own handwriting. 1t may be a truism, but itis 
an important one, that accuracy among historians is 
almost equally rare with purity of motive in politi- 
cians. Prejudice and indolenece sway the former, as 
passion and self-interest the latter; besides, original 
|documentary evidence is not to be cbtained without 
advantages which few can possess, or without labour 
which very few can undergo. Yet if the historian 
happens once to have got a name, his dicta are un- 
disputed, and others follow him like a flock of sheep, 
however inaccurate he may be; indeed the further 
wrong he goes upon certain points the more likely 
he is to be credited. 

“There are some points in English history, or 
rather in English feeling upon history, which have 
become part of the national belief; they may have 
been hastily or superficially assumed ; they may be 
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roved-by as good evidence as the case admits of to 
& erroneous ; but they are fondly clung to, screwed 
and dove-tailed into the mind of the people, and to 
attack them is a historical heresy.” 
It is almost superfluous to observe, that for such 
portions of the national belief the author of the 
volumes before us has no sort of respect, and that he 


breaks up such old strong-holds without mercy. , 





If trath be often “stranger than fiction,” we may, 
safely add as a corollary, that true history is in itsel 
a severer libel against human nature than any which 
the satirist ever penned; and surely the arch-fiend 
himself never contrived more striking examples of 
the depravity and weakness of men, contending for 
power and pelf, than are afforded in records left by 
the actors themselves during these brief reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary! Within this period, of only 
eleven years, fraud, treachery, avarice, venality, 
bleod-thirsty malevolence, religious zeal displayed in 
such manner as to indicate that the dispatants on 
both sides were rather possessed by the devil than 
actuated by the spirit of Christianty—all these and a 
hundred other hateful characteristics—were deve- 
loped to their fullest extent, producing a chain of 
evil deeds and violeat punishments, hardly paralleled 
in any other wra of equally short duration, 


*“ Untainted motives, or perfect purity in public 
men are rare, perhaps impossible virtues in all times. 
Under Edward VI. the venality of judges and coun- 
sellors was extreme, and there was little affectation 
aboat the matter.” —Vol. i. p. 337. | 

“* We may easily imagine the feelings which would | 
be generated in the bosom of a Secretary of State| 
now-a-days, by the arrival of a pipe of claret at the) 
door of the Home Office, with a letter entreating his) 
good help and furtherance for the augmentation of| 
some titled suitor. So completely,” adds Mr. Tyt-| 
ler, “ are times changed, and so infinitely more deli- | 
eately are things now done.” —Vol. i. p. 338. | 





This is a quain* conclusion of our author, The} 
pithy humour of certain old worthies seems uncon- 
sciously to blend with his own style, and his oa 
dental remarks afford a text from which a long dis-| 
course might be preached. It appears thereby that) 
the same things are still done, viz. that the bribes | 
are still given and accepted, which of course is going | 
too far. Yet the proposition slightly modified be- 
comes one with which we thoroughly agree. Vices 
which were overlooked through use and wont in the 
sixteenth century, become altogether intolerable as 
well as odious in the nineteenth, ‘The quanium of 
moral turpitude, however, as indicated positively by 
bad actions, or negatively by the non-performance of 
good actions, is, mulatis mutandis, nearly the same 
in all ages. The matter is always there, though the 
form changes. At one period we burned so-styled 
witches, and we still imprison debtors. But taking 
the above passage from Mr. ‘T'ytler’s work au pied de 
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readers may judge how deserving they are of a place 
in every library of entertainmentor instruction. Nor 
will the remarks suggested by these old records be 
wholly without practical worth, for they may at least 
benefit us, as the spectacle of the drunken slaves 
was supposed to enlighten the youth of Sparta. At 
present we perceive how the demons of party-spirit 
and prejudice, of power and pelf, which are hardly 
separable, have brought all public business to a dead 
lock, constitutional principles and the most desirable 
improvements being cast aside and trampled on in 
the struggle. In the sixteenth century we find the 
same destructive causes exhibiting their effects in 
different forms,—in fraud, treachery, venality and 
vindictive malevolence, for which it was scarcely 
thought requisite to wear a mask, and which led to 
perpetual acts of violence and perpetual change. 
Business did not stop indeed, for men in office cabal- 
led in such manner that they brought each other in 
rapid succession to the scaffold ; so there was a peri- 
petia with a vengeance, only alternating from bad 
to worse. 

The plot, which Mr. Tytler divides into three acts 
or periods, opens with the hurry-scurry incident upon 
the death of Henry VIIL., or we should say with lord 
Hartford writing despatches at four in the morning, 
(29th Jan. 1547,) and lord chancellor Wriothesley 
soon afterwards weeping in the House of Lords, so 
that he cannot speak articulately. Of noblemen 
weeping upon state occasions we have several exam- 
ples in these volumes, which are very edifying. In 
Lord Hartford’s first despatches to his friend sir 
William Paget, we have it unequivocally declared 
that the late king’s will is in his (Ilartford’s) own 
private keeping, and that he is resolved to be exceed- 
ing cautious in the promulgation of it. In Mr. Tyt- 
ler’s words, he and his immediate associates 


** opened it before the king or the parliament were 
made acquainted with Henry’s death, and they held 
a consultation what portions of this deed were pro- 
per to be communicated to the great council of the 
nation. Hartford himself deemed some parts of it 
not expedient to be divulged; and whilst parliament 
and the nation yet believed Henry to be alive, the 
measures which were to be adopted under the new 
reign were already secretly agreed on by a faction to 
whom no resistance could be made.’’—Vol. i. p. 19. 


The second scene, if we may continue so to speak, 
is suggested by a letter from Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester, dated about a week after the king’s 


death: in this the right reverend father complains 


that to-morrow, when he and his parishioners “ had 


agreed to have a solemn dirge for our late sovereign 


lord and master, certain players of my Lord of Ox- 
ford’s do intend to have a solemn play. to try who 
shall have most resort, they in game, or ] in earnest, 
which me-seemeth a marvellous contention.”—/ ol, 
i. p. 21. The bishop, though scandalized at this 


la lettre, would it not be a pleasant and edifying em-| competition, could not, it appears, find out any cer- 


ployment for some elderly ++ 7'urn-tippet” of our own 
wra to show the gradual refinement of corruption, and 
explain how much more elegantly a base trick can 
be played, or a dirty job managed, in the nineteenth 
than it was in the sixteenth century ? 

For introductory notices, let what we have already 
said suffice, our intention at present being merely to 
ron over the contents of these volumes, that our 





tain means either of stopping the play or of preveut- 
ing the concourse of people thereto ; for, as Mr. Tyt- 
ler again quaintly observes, the grief expressed by 
my lord chancellor Wriothesley ** was not shared by 
the people, who were unnatural enough to re‘oice on 
once more feeling their heads secure upon their 
shoulders.” After the accession of Edward VI. this 


same weeping chancellor and this facetious but iim- 


ee 
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mitigable bishop were looked on as the leaders of the 
Romish party. In queen Mary’s time, alluding to 
the English exiles who had fled on account of their 
religion, the bishop elegantly said, * 1 will watch 
their supplies, so that they shall eat their nails, and 
then feed on their finger-ends.” But * threatened 
folks,’ adds the same authority, “live long; and 
before the confessors *“ were brought to that bill of 
fare the bishop was eaten of worms himself.”—Vol, 
i. p. 23. During the short reign of Edward VI., 
when Romanism was at a discount, Gardiner, as it 
may be remembered, fell into prison, whence in 1549 
he complained as follows : 

** My lords, I have continued here in this miserable 
prison now one year, one quarter and one month, this 
same day that I write these my letters, with want of 
air to relieve my body, want of books to relieve my 
mind, want of good company the only solace in this 
world, and finally want of a just cause why I should 
have come hither at all.” 

We introduce his plaint only for the sake of the 
reception it met with, which may serve as a generic 
formulary for the style in which persons in power 
usually treat applications, even from those of con- 
genial character, who have once fallen into distress, 
* This letter the lords received in good part, laughed 
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stable, high Steward and Master of the with 
also the herbage of the park during my life; and be- 
cause of the name, J am the more desirous to have the 
thing; and also 1 am come of one of the daughters 
and heirs of the right and not defiled line. I will 
rebate part of my fees in my portion, to have the 
same castle, meadows and park. * * * * * 
And in case they will not condescend to me for the 
lordship of Warwick, as is aforesaid, I pray you then 
let me have Tunbridge and Penshurst, that was [the 
Buckingham’s lands in Kent as parcel of my por- 
tion, with also Hawlden that was my own; and 
whether I have the one or the other, let Canonbury 
be our portion.’ "—Vol. i. p. 28. 

After this specimen of bargaining, or begging, on 
the part of a British peer and councillor in 1547, we 
come to two early letters of queen Mary, which give 
Mr. ‘Tytler occasion to remark that her majesty’s 
character has been considerably misrepresented. 
‘These letters are no doubt prepossessing, and contain 
applications to the duke and duchess of Somerset for 

pensions to certain old servants. But we suspect 
| that most people are vastly amiable at one period of 
|life, as kittens are before they grow up into cats, or 
patriots before they take possession of the treasury 
benches. Mr. ‘Tytler succeeds very well in proving 
|that the advisers about queen Mary, when in power, 





very merrily thereat, and said he had a pleasant head, | were worse than herself, and that by nature she was 
but they took no steps for his enlargement.” —Vol.i.| | ore weak than wicked.” But so desirous is he of 
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, Next comes on the field John Dudley, viscount 
Lisle, afterwards earl of Warwick and duke of 
Northumberland, who attached himself with great 
zeal to that faction which had so quietly made Hart- 
ford, better known as duke of Somerset, Lord Pro- 
tector. ‘That he afterwards should betray and im- 
prison the man whom he had contributed to exalt, 
and by whem in return he was enriched, might be 
expected as a matter of course. Such conduct was 
a la mode in those days. We do things not abso- 
lutely dissimilar now ; only, as Mr. ‘Tytler observes, 
the management is infinitely more delicate. 

During Edward’s minority his council took special 
eare to be rewarded for the great labour they bestow- 
ed on the affairs of the nation, and did enrich them- 


clearing away the clouds from her memory, that he 
leven regrets being obliged to admit that she was 


| Next, by a short letter of the bishop of Westmin- 
|Ster, we are transposed into the thick of the emperor 
)Charles the Fifth’s war against the protestants in 
|Germany, when he defeated John Frederic, reigning 
‘elector of Saxony. This John was one of the noblest 
and most heroic spirits that ever existed. Charles, 
|having taken him prisoner, treated him, as a matter 
lof course, with contumely and cruelty. 


| The Elector, soon after his being taken prisoner, 
| gave a fine instance of that constancy and sweetness 
‘of disposition which could not be overcome by the 


| . . 
severest reverses. Charles, immediately after the 


selves most amply. ‘They had no notion of that sort! battle, besieged Wittenberg ; in which town Sybilla 
of patriotism which thinks more of public than pri- of Cleves, Frederic’s wife, with their children, had 
vate interests; and if they would not attend for no-| hoped to be safe, and which tor a while defied the 


thing, neither would John of Warwick, in particular, | 
devote his energies and influence to the Protector’s| 
cause without being well paid for it, and accordingly 
we find him driving bargains with Paget at the fol- 
lowing rate. 

*«* Master Secretary,’ says he, ‘perchance some 
folks will allege considerations concerning the non- 
assignment of the lordship of Warwick, saying it is 
a stately castle, and a goodly park, and a great roy- 
alty. ‘To this it may be answered the castle of itself 
is not able to lodge a good baron with his train; for 
all the one side of the said castle, with also the dun-| 
geon tower, is clearly ruinated and down to the} 
ground ; and that of Jate the kinz’s Majesty that dead | 
is, hath sold all the chief and principal manors that 
belong unto the said earldom and castle; so at this 
present there is no lands belonging to it, but the 
rents of certain houses in the town, and certain mea- 
dows with the park of Wegenock. Of the which 








eastle with the park, and also of the town, I am Con- 


utmost efforts of the imperialists. To terrify the 
»lace into a surrender, the Emperor condemned John 
Frederick to death; trusting that his wife, Sybilla, 
would purchase his life by the delivery of the town. 
When informed of the sentetice, he had just sat down 
to his favourite game of chess, and looking up he 
calmly observed, * This blow is levelled not against 
me, but against Wittenberg and my poor wife, 
Would that Sybilla could bear such news as well as 
Ican! What is the foss or gain of a few days toa 
worn-out old man? ‘T’o me the sentence has no ter- 
rors! Come, Ernest,’ said he, then cheerfully tarn- 
ing to the Duke of Brunswick, his antagonist at 
chess and his fellow-prisoner, * come, for all this we 
shall not lose our game.’”’—Vol. i. p. 62. 


From politic motives Charles bestowed the now 
vacant electorate upon John’s brother Maurice, al- 
though the latter was a lutheran ; for it was the em- 
peror’s plan at this juncture to hold out that he 
warred, not for the sake of religion, but of peace and 
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good order. That this Maurice should, five years 
afterwards, turn round on Charles and prove his most 
formidable enemy is no more than might be expected 
in those times, nor, according to the circumstances 
of the case, can he be blamed on that score. John 
lived to witness, in May 1552, the success of his 
brother’s military talents against the emperor, who 
was then at Inspruck, in the Tyrol, superintending 
the deliberations of the Council of Trent. With 
such secresy and rapidity were Maurice’s movements 
then performed, that 

«before Charles had time to retire, Maurice forced 
the famous passes of Ehrenberg; made prisoners a 
division of three thousand imperialists who defended 
them, and had nearly taken Cesar himself, who was 
just sitting down to supper. Tle escaped however; 
but fled by torchlight from Inspruck with such pre- 
cipitation that Maurice when he arrived found the 
imperial banquet still smoking on the table. Nor 
did the emperor think himself in safety till he had 
reached Villach in Carinthia.”—Vol. i. p. 263. 

Thereafter the magnanimous John Frederic was 
freed from his long imprisonment by his oppressor, 
in the vain hope that he would co-operate against his 
own brother. 

It is remarkable tlrat almost all the original memo- 
randa about Charles V. are strikingly graphic. At 
the time when he had deposed John Frederic he is! 
thus described by De Thou: 


«The Emperor was mounted upon a bay Spanish | 


jennet, covered with housings of scarlet silk, fringed | 
with gold, he wore a coat of mail, which glittered | 
with gold, and had a scarlet scarf over his breast, | 
which is the honourable badge of the house of Bur-' 
ndy. Arrayed thus, and holding a short broad-| 
laded javelin in his hand, he appeared not unlike, 
the renowned Cesar as he formerly passed the Ru-| 
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afforded by Mr. ‘T'ytler, however, or rather we should 
say by the ipsissima verba of the brothers in the let- 
ters now first published, we are led to form conelu- 
sions somewhat different. Ina letter of Lord Sey- 
mour to his intended consort, queen Catherine Parr, 
during his courtship, (17th May, 1547,) he suffi- 
ciently indicates his crafliness, suspicious temper and 
ambition. 


**] have not as yet attempted my suit,’ says he, 
‘for that I would first be thoroughly in credit ere [ 
would move the same; beseeching your Highness 
that I may not so use my said suit that they should 
think and hereaftercast in my teeth that by their suit 
I attained your good will; for hitherto } am out of 
all their danger, for any pleasure they have done for 
me, worthy thanks, and as I judge your Highness 
may say the like, therefore, by mine advice we will 
keep us so; nothing mistrusting the goodness of 
God, but that we shall be as able to keep out of their 
\danger as they shall be out of ours: yet 1 mean not 
|but to use their friendship, to bring our purpose to 
| pass, as occasion shall serve.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 65. 

} 





| On the other hand, the letters addressed to Lord 
/Seymour by his brother show the strongest evidence 
lof sincere good intentions. After a calm and kind 
‘remonstrance with the lord admiral (Sept. I, 1548,) 
for having allowed cause of complaints against him 
for tyrannical conduct, the Protector thus coneludes : 


* We would wish rather to hear that all the king’s 
subjects were of you gently and liberally entreated 
with honour, than that any one should be said to be 
of you either injured or extremely handled. Such is 
the hard affection we do bear towards you, and so 
glad we be to hear any complaints of you.”—Vol. i. 
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These last words obviously allude to insinuations 


bicon, when, after having rejected every offer of| which had been made by the lord admiral of unkind- 
peace, he placed his hopes in nothing but victory.” ness on his brother's part. And on the same first of 





Pol. i. p. 54. 


Compare him in this plight with the description of 


him now first published in Mr. Tytler’s second vo- 
lume, when Charles’s fortunes, as a persecutor of the 
Protestants in Germany were on the wane. Sir R. 
Morosyne then says,— 

“I found the emperor at a bare table, without a 

carpet or anything else upon it, saving his cloak, his 
brush, his spectacles and his pick-tooth. * * 
He did not suffer me to goon, but on the least pause 
that | could make, he did utter unto me in gentle 
words that he took the King his good brother’s letters 
in very thankful part, saying as well as he could, for 
he was newly rid of his gout and fever, and therefore 
his nether lip was in two places broken out, and he 
was forced to keep a green leaf within his mouth at 
his tongue’s end, a remedy, as I took it, against such 
his dryness as in his talk did increase upon him.” — 
Vol. ii. pp. 135—136. 

Bat, to return to domestic affairs, the career of 
Thomas lord Seymour, the protector’s brother and 
lord high admiral, comes next under review. It has 
been the fashion of historians to extenuate the faults 
of this nobleman, and to heap all! possible blame of 
crnelty on Somerset, for having at last signed the 
death-warrant of his own brother. (‘The king, be it 
remembered, was thetr nephew.) From the evidence 


September the Protector wrete a second letter, which 
is of congratulation on Queen Catherine Parr’s 
accouchement. Itis such as an unfeeling man or hy- 
|pocrite could scarcely contrive to pen. 

| ‘To those who take pleasure in historical contro- 
versy, the evidence aflorded in Mr. Tytler’s work 
jrespecting the various plots and plans of the lord 
admiral will be found very interesting. It should be 
|remembered, that after the death of his royal con- 
jsort Queen Catherine, he aimed at no less than se- 
jcuring for himself the hand of the lady Elizabeth, 
jand he still retained under his guardianship the lady 
Jane Grey, having plotted a marriage between her 
and the young king. Among the documents now 
|first published by Mr. Tytler, we find a confession 
by Sir John Cheek, in which that celebrated scholar 
deposes to the lord admiral having requested him to 
jobtain privately the king’s signature to a slip of 
| paper on which were inscribed these words: 


«« My Lords, I pray you favour my lord admiral 
mine uncle’s suit, which he will make unto you.’ 
| Whereupon Sir John says, ‘1 answered, my Lord 
Paget had given me commandment that the king’s 
majesty should sign no bill without his hand were at 
the same before; and therefore I durst not be so 
bold as to deliver it, nor to cause the king’s majesty 
either to write it or else to set his hand unto it. He 
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said I might do it weil enough.’ ” &c.—Vol. i. p,}for redress of things; bat namely, for the displacing 


of the lord Protector. And suddenly, apon what oc- 
casion many marvelled, but few knew, every lord 
councillor went through the city weeponed, and had 


154. 


On the conduct of the Protector at his brother's! 
trial Sir J. Mackintosh and Dr, Lingard have both! incir servants likewise weaponed, attending upon 
put the harshest construction. Mr. Tytler suggests| them in new liveries, to the great wondering of 
jet oy erage es y . ae ee many; and at the last, a great assembly of the said 

oa |eouncillors was made at the earl of Warwick's lodg- 
of Edward, instead of being contented with the Lord’s | ings whicn was then at Elie Place in Holborn 
Journals. According to the former, it appears that) whither all the confederates in this matter came pri- 


the charge of being unfeeling and vindictive is by no’ vily armed, and finally concluded to possess the 
Tower of London.” —Vol. i. p. 204. 


means justly imputable to the Protector. 
But whatever might be the real motives and feei-; 

ings of Somerset at his brother’s trial, his temper and! ‘The truth is that Warwick’s star was now in the 
demeanour in the council afierwards became fierce ascendant, and though the popular feeling in Lon- 
aud overbearing; he had many enemies, and the don, at all events, was by no means against the Pro- 
snare was already woven around him from which! tector, yet, with the exception of only four er five, 
there was to be no escape, this being visible also to all the members of the council were firmly in league 
the eyes of every one else, though he himself marked | with Warwick for Somerset’s destruction. How 
it not. We pass over divers letters on foreign affairs, ' nobly and amiably that small minority afterwards ac- 
also some which are i!lustrative of the early character! quitted themselves of their duty as true and stead- 
of the alterwards so notorious Cecil, in order to fol- fast friends, Mr. ‘l'yter has’ taken care to illustrate 
low out the fate of the Protector. It is a portion of|in the most forcible manner. 

history hitherto very obscure, and which Mr. Tytler| ‘The next five pages exhibit the extraordinary and 
has done inore than any one else to enlighten. After) feverish efforts made by Somerset to defend himself 
the execution of the lord admiral, the next important | against the potent and extensive faction, of whose 





event in our domestic history was the insurrection in | 
Devoushire and Cornwall, now raging too in the 
midland counties. ‘The Protector’s party and that of 
his determined enemy Warwick appeared unanimous 
on one point at all events. The rebellion must be 
quashed ; and afier expostulatory proclamations had 
been tried in vain, this object was effected summa- 
rily enough, the insurgents “ having been defeated 
at Exeter by Russell, with the loss of a thousand 
mea, and in Dussindale in a still more sanguinary 
action by the earl of Warwick. Kett was hanged 
on Norwich custle, his brother William on Wynd- 
ham steeple, and nine others on the oak of Reforma- 
tion.” —Vol. i. p. 195. As belonging to this event, 
there is a letter of the then lord chancellor, Ryche, 
which is too edifying to be passed over unnoticed. 
In it his lordship, previous to the trial, not only ar- 
ranges the best evidence against the defendants, but 
decides on the most suitable place for their execution. 
Yet this chancellor has been specially eulogised in 
Lloyd's * English Worthies,” and also in the “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica.” Such methods of proceeding, 
however, with regard to the trials of state-prisoners, 
were not merely allowable, but considered quite en 
regle, in those days. 

So the rebellion was put down; but no sooner was 
that point carried, than the conspiracy which had 
been formed to deprive Somerset of his power began 
openly to betray itself, and he was quickly hurled | 
from his almost regal elevation. In the beginning of | 
September the insurgents were routed ; and on the | 
25th of that mouth we find him still in full authority, | 
but on the 10th of October he is in the hands of his| 
mortal enemies, and on the 13th is a prisoner in the 
Tower. 

The commencement of the conspiracy was plainly 
enough marked. 





“After that these Aur/y burlies were thoroughly 


by Warwick, averred that the king’s 


intention he was at last fully aware. His first step 
was in the form of a brief proclamation from the king 
to all his loving subjects, calling on them to repair 
forthwith to his palace of Hampton Court, “ in most 
defensible array, with harness and weapons to de- 
fend his most royal person, and his most entirely ber 
loved uncle the Lord Protector, against whom cer- 
tain hath attempted a most dangerous conspiracy.” 
The second document of this kind is a longer procla- 
mation, ostensibly written by a friend of the govern- 
ment. This, it appears, was dropped about the streets 
of London, and is inscribed on the back * read and 
give it forth.” It calls on all true Englishmen to 
beware of a 

sort of crafty traitors, which draw at one mark and 
shoot at one another. Weigh their devilish policy. 
First: whereas they have like bribers, undone and 
murdered the king’s trae subjects; and now fearing 
that the Lord Protector, according to his promise, 
would have redressed things in the court of parlia- 
ment, which he shortly intended to have set, to the 
intent that the poor Commons might be godly eased, 
and things well redressed ; to defeat him of the said 
good purpose, they now out of mere malice have 
conspired his death; which done, they will find the 
means shortly after, to dispatch your most noble 
liege lord; partly for their insatiate covetise and am- 
bition, and partly to plant again the doctrine of the 
Devil and Antichrist of Rome.”’—Vol. i. p. 208. 

At the same time the Protector drew np a short hand- 
bill in a similar but more guarded strain, which is 
endorsed “the copy of the bill sowed amongst the 
Commons.” 

There was not only this dispersing and sowing of 
bills among the people, but a perpetual fire of letter- 
writing among both faetions, to get each other to as- 
semble and concentrate their forces. ‘The lords, led 
TSOn Was en- 


quieted, many of the lords of the realm as well coun- dangered by the treasonable plots of the lord Pro- 
cillors as others, misliking the government of the/teetor. The duke on the other side, speaking always 
Protector, began to withdraw themselves from court,|in the name of the young king, (who cared not a 
and resorting to London, fell to secret consultation|rush what became of his uncle,) upbraided the lords 
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as the authors of a malignant conspiracy against the | reiterated and solemn declarations that his patty de- 
crown, whilst both factions determined to appeal to|sired no personal annoyance or injury of any kind to 
the sword. ‘This appears to have been the state of|the duke of Somerset, nor any infringement on his 


things on the 6th of October. 
But the snare elosed in rapidly upon the duke of 
Somerset, and there came no succour. He had only 


lands or goods, this diabolical farce winds up as fol- 
lows :—** Upon this, all the aforenamed there pre- 
sent wept for joy, and thanked God, and prayed for 


one chance, viz. to treat the conspiring lords as the the Lords. Mr. Comptroller [Sir William Paget] 
country insurgents had before been treated ; accord-|fell down on his knees, and clasped the duke about 


ingly he wrote to summon up lord Russell and Sir 


the knees, and weeping said: *Oh my lord! you 


William Herbert, who were still atthe head of troops' see now what my Lords be! *”’—Jo/. 1. p. 239. 


which had been employed against the rebels. Bat 


Let it not be forgotten that this kneeling and weep- 


in that quarter, as in every other, Warwick's influ- ing Comptroller was the identical Paget who had 
ence had been beforehand with him. Lord Russell | been Somerset’s friend and correspondent at the out- 
and sir W. Herbert, deprecated bloodshed, advised a|set of his career. ‘The result is too well known to 
pacific arrangement of the disputes betwixt the Pro-|need dwelling upon. The specious promises were 
tector and his council, &c.; but, in short and in|every one broken, ‘The Duke was imprisoned inthe 


= English, they had entered into a coalition with 
jarwick. 

There was now no mode of defence left, and Somer 
set had only to think of honourably resigning the pro- 
tectorate, stipulating merely that his life and liberty, 
his honours and estates, were to be left to him; all 
which, as we shall soon see, was solemnly promised. 
Perhaps he endeavoured to believe such promises in 
spite of his better judgment, for a very slight know- 
ledge of the world would have sufficed for predicting 
that they were made to be broken. It was quite 
cleat to his opponents that Somerset must resign; 
but as he still had the king in his power, and had 
hi8 own armed servants and those of the household 
about him, his person could not be arrested rashly. | 
Therefore it was necessary that he himself should be 
deceived by false protestations ; that Cranmer, Paget 
and Smith, who had hitherto adhered to him, should 
be intimidated or sedueed; lastly, that the king’s 
feelings should be moved in their favour by a false 
account of their motives and proceedings. 

For their last deceptive measures they found a 
willing tool in sir Philip Hoby, who was despatched 
to Windsor, whither the court had then removed, 
bearing letters open and letters secret, together with 
verbal inessages too important to be trusted on paper. 








Tower, and though his life was then spared yet it 
was not spared long. As for the king, he betrayed 
the most perfect indifference on the occasion ; and 
the Protector being got rid of, the next step of course 
was to reward and enrich Warwick and his titled 
companions who had brought about the revolution, 

With the imprisonment of Somerset ends the first 
section of Mr. Tytler’s work. The next act of the 
drama is occupied with events betwixt this and the 
death of Edward VI. - 

Warwick did not merely practice treachery with 
regard to the man whom he deposed ; he would pro- 
bably have been unable to carry his point had 1 not 
been for the delnsive hopes that he held out to the 
catholic party, at the head of whom was the lacry- 
mose ex-chancellor Wriothesely. But no sooner 
was Warwick established in power as duke of North- 
umberland, than he unequivocally manifested his re- 
solution to hamour the young king in his abhorrence 
of Romanism ; and the hopes of the catholic party, 
who expected grand results fiom the revolution, were 
blighted. 

Near the commencement of the second period, we 
find that the unfortunate lord Protector was allowed 
a sort of modified liberty, being permitted to reside 
in one of his own houses on condition that he never 





Paget and Smith were secretly admonished, that) went above four miles therefrom; this indulgence 
they must either concur in the gross deception about| had been bargained for and purchased by his paying 
to be practised on the duke, and lend themselves to|a fine of £10,000! Thereafter it happened that 
measures for securing his person, or else prepare to| Lord de Lisle, Warwiek’s eldest son, formed an at- 
share his inevitable fate. | tachment to and married Somerset’s daughter. This 
The unfortunate Protector had now only four|led ostensibly to a reconciliation betwixt the new 
friends around him, and in them he imagined that he|and ex-dictator; but those only who are ignorant of 
could confidently trust. These were Cranmer, Pa-|haman nature, as it manifests itself in public men, 
get, Smith and Cecil. The latter, with his usual | would trust to this. 
inherent cunning, contrived by some means or an-| We are soon afterwards presented with a series of 
other to back out of the scrape; sir Thomas Smith| letters by sir John Mason, one of the craftiest and 
alone showed his true nobility and contempt of|cleverest of our then existing diplomatists, and which 
threats by remaining steadfast to the last. But as|throw important light on the state of society and po- 
to Cranmer and Paget, they uot only came over to /litics of the times. Sir John was a statesman who, 
the party of Warwick, but, with a meanness and du-|as Mr. Tytler says, must have had more of the wil- 
licity almost unparalleled, they zealously engaged |low than the oak, as he kept in constant favour dur- 
in the betrayal of the persecuted individual, who still|ing the reigns of Henry, Edward, Mary and Eliza- 
reckoned on them as friends. Henceforward every |beth ; and he left us his own hints to all future trim- 
letter whieh the deluded Somerset wrote was inter-|mers under troubled governments. 
pr or counteracted in its effect, by the very indi-} “Four things,” as he says, * kept him én under 
viduals to whom he entrusted it, and on whose fidel-jall the revolutions during the four princes’ reigns 


ity his fate depended. The last scene is, in its way,;whom he served. 1. That he thought few things 

superb. After a profusion of the most flattering|would save aman, 2. ‘That he was always intimate 

8 hes on the part of the amiable sir P. Hoby,|with the exactest lawyer and ablest favourite. 3. 

(following up the tone of the open letters,) after his|That he spake little and writ less. 4. That he at- 
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tained to something which each party esteemed ser-| true, the proceedings nevertheless were il ; for 
viceable to them, and was so moderate that all/as there had been no proclamation commanding the 
thought him their own.” —Vol. i. p. 283. duke and his friends to disperse, there could not be 
His notions on political economy, suggested by a/any refusal to do so. erefore comparing the 
“late proclamation touching the price of cheese and charges of the indictment with the clauses of the act 
butter,” are humourously given, and in Mr. Tytler’s|on which it is founded, he was guilty neither of trea- 
opinion “ neither Smith nor Turgot could have ex- son nor felony. 
pressed themselves more clearly on the subject of} We cannot of course afford room for going through 
free trade, and the wisdom of leaving commodities) Mr. Tytler’s data in behalf of Somerset. To a cer- 
to find their own unrestricted prices and level.”— tain extent we think the case is most clearly made 
Vol. i. p. 339. lout. {t appears that Northumberland, mortally 
But rather than extract them, we prefer to notice hating the man whom he had already injured, on 
a letter of Hoper, bishop of Gloucester, who has goaded by fears that his victim, if allowed to live, 
been characterized by Fuller as one of the “ sternest would revenge himself in ways of which perhaps he 
and austerest” of queen Mary’s victims. He is here never even dreamed) did at last form a new con- 
addressing Cecil, and fervently advocating the cause spiracy in order to consummate his former plot, and 
of the poor. ‘to annihilate utterly the individual whom he had 
“So much as have more than enough,” [says he,] already deposed, fined and degraded. The English 
“buyeth when things be good cheap, to sell after- aristocracy not being gifted with second-sight then 
wards dear. God amend it! It is my bounden' any more than now, this great man had not the re- 
duty, and all other true men’s, to persuade and teach motest thought of the fate that impended over his 
obedience unto the people; and thanks be to the own head; and, as in the former plot, he had, in the 
Lord, | can perceive none other here but love and present one also, the cordial co-operation of the 
reverence among the people to the king’s majesty, catholics, who detested Somerset and were willing 
and to the laws; but, Mr. Secretary, it is the magis-' to join with any one, whether catholic or protestant, 
trates, and their own doings, that shall most com- against him. 
mend them, and win love of the people. Ye know But, considering the manner in which evidence 
what a grievous and extreme—yea in manner unruly was manufactured in those days, no wonder need be 
—evil hunger is. The prices of things be here as I entertained at the condemnation of any person how- 
tell ye; the number of people be great, their little ever innocent. We have already noticed how lord- 
cottages and poor livings decay daily; except God chancellor Ryehe, previous to a trial, arranged the 
by sickness take them out of the world, they must evidence, anc desired to know on what spot it would 


needs lack. God's mercy give you and the rest of 
my lords wisdom to redress it; where in I pray God 
ye may see the occasion of the evil and so destroy it.” 
—Vol. i. p. 366. 

This letter of Hoper comes in convenient juxta- 
osition with a paper entitled ‘Causes of the 
Jniversal Dearth in England,” wherein occur the 

same complaints, that the 

** most part of victuals be gathered into a few men’s 
hands, who may defer to sell but when they see 
their most profit. And the third is the king’s pro- 
visions,—when victual is taken from the poor people 
that be the breeders against their wills, and [they] 
have neither ready money for their wares nor yet so 
much as it is worth; which discourageth the people 
to breed, and causeth the price of all things, because 
there is not plenty of them, to be encreased. Lack 
of good laws and statutes is not the cause of this 
hurt that cometh by provisions, for there be laws 
sufficient for that purpose ; but because they cannot 
be put in execution, the let whereof is lack of 
money.” —Vol. i. pp. 367-368. 

Taking up volume the second, we find the first 
seventy-three pages occupied with an entirely new 
view of the second downfall and ultimate trial and 
execution of the duke of Somerset, on whose charac- 
ter such harsh judgements have been pronounced by 
historians, that Mr. Sharon Turner compares him to 
Cesar Borgia, and Dr. Lingard considers the inten- 
tion of asgassinating the duke of Northumberland 
as being proved against him. Mr. ‘I'ytler, on the 
contrary, is of opinion, fortified as usual by original 
docuntentary evidence, that he * fell an almost inno- 
cent victim to the ambition and craft of Northumber- 
land and his faction.” According to Lord Coke, 


even admitting the allegations against him to be! 
| 


be best to execute the prisoners. 

In state prosecutions of all kinds oceurring pre- 
viously to the Commonwealth, the evidence exhibited 
to the jury consisted almost entirely of written 
depositions and examinations, taken before members 
of the privy council, or commissioners specially 
appointed for that purpose, in the absence of the 
prisoner who was to be inculpated by them.”—Vol. 
li. p. 34. 

‘The interrogatories to be put to the various wit- 
nesses were skilfully prepared by the law-officers of 
the crown, and on the answers afterwards obtained 
thereto, other interrogatories were cautiously framed 
to be administered to the party accused. But it 
might be supposed the jury would at all events be 
made to hear the whole of the evidence afforded by 
the witnesses; instead of this, “each deposition 
being dissected into paragraphs, distinguishable by 
letters on the margin, was carefully marked with di- 
rections to the officer of the court to read only certain 
selected passages.” “Of this kind of manufactured 
depositions, a vast namber may be seen at the State- 
paper office, with such marginal notes as the follow- 
ing: “ Read A. and B, only.” Read not this.” 
“ Cave!” * Hucusque,” &e. The prisoner there- 
fore was not only subjected to the gross injustice 
of an accusation made behind his back, but by the 
skilful pruning of the depositions was carefully pre- 
cluded from detecting and pointing out to the jury 
any inconsistencies in the accusations so made.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 36, ‘ 

We have already alluded to the opinions expressed 
by Dr. Lingard, that Somerset's all intention of 
assassinating the Duke of Northumberland had been 
clearly proved; but the Doctor speaks as if his 
judgment had been formed on regular data; for ex- 
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ample, he says, * From their depesitions [vis., of 
witnesses], if they are to be credited, it seems to 
have been the plan of conspirators,” &c. But accord- 
ing to our author, when Dr. Lingard wrote his history, 
no real depositions of any of the witnesses had been 
Gund ; and up to the present hour, the only de- 

ositions brought to light are two, which Mr. Tytler 

as for the first time published in this volume, and 
which, instead of supporting the Doctor’s opinion, 
strongly indicate the innocence of Somerset. The 
error of the Roman catholic historian perhaps arose 
from the inaccurate —— used by Carte and by 
the compiler of Howell’s State Trials, the latter of 
whom speaks of Palmer’s, Hammond’s and Crane’s 
examinations as if these had been regular depositions 
of witnesses against Somerset, the delusiveness of 
which Mr. Tytler amply shows. 

If any doubt can still exist about Somerset’s non- 
delinquency, as to the imputed crimes for which he 
afterwards suffered, at all events none can be started 
respecting the character of the young king Kdward 
VI., as evinced by his own expressions on this oc- 
casion, viz. by those passages in his autograph diary 
which relate to the last days of his uncle. In Mr. 
Tytler’s words, “ nothing can exceed the cold heart- 
lessness” wherewith his majesty tells the story, 
which he laconically winds up as follows: * Jan. 
22nd. [1552.] The Duke of Somerset had his head 
eut off on Tower-hill between eight and nine o’clock 
in the morning.”"—Vol. ii. p. 11. Apropos of this 
amiable young monarch’s brief statement, we may 
remark that the calmness demonstrated by Somerset 
after his sentence, affords in some points a striking 
zontrast to the conduct under similar circumstances 
of his now-flourishing enemy, who suffered a like fate 
on the same spot about eighteen months afterwards. 
tlerewith we may dismiss this exquisite specimen of 
human nature. 

The next twenty-eight pages of Vol. II. are occu- 

ied with some good and entertaining letters respect- 
ing affairs in France and Germany, after which we 
fall again into consideration of the more leading and 
elevated persons of the drama. We before remarked 
that the celebrated Cecil had by some means contriv- 
ed to keep in the back ground, when Somerset in the 
irst instance was betrayed into the hands of his ene- 
mies at Windsor Castle; and this cunning 
aow stood in high favour as Northumberland’s secre- 
sary. But the weeping lord Paget, he who in order 
© bask in the light of the rising sun so abominab! 
sacrificed his friend, and who there is reason to thin 
zontributed not a little, though indirectly, to Somer- 
set’s final condemnation, this Paget, we say, met at 
iast with the treatment he deserved, being in 1552 
tried in the Star Chamber for malversation in his 
office of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, sub- 
jected to a heavy fine, and degraded from the order of 
the Garter. 

The next portion of Vol. II. which attracts our 
notice (principally for its humonr and facetiousness) 
consists of memoranda of a diplomatic tour on the 
continent, made in 1550 by sir Richard Morosyne 
and the celebrated Roger Ascham. Mr. Tytler pre- 
sents us with an extract of various passages from 
Ascham’s journal which have never before been 
printed. Take, for example, his description of the 
queen of France’s dinner, her majesty being then at 
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Brussels, which was one of the ambassador’s resting 
places. ] 

«The queen,”’ says he, “* went from mass to dinner; 
I followed her; and because we were gentlemen of 
England, 1 and another was admitted to come inte 
her chamber, where she sat at dinner. She is serve. 
with no women, as great states are there in England ; 
but altogether with men, having their caps on their 
heads whilst they come into the chamber where she 
sits, and there one takes off all their caps. I stood 
very near the table, and saw all. Men, as I said, 
served ; only two women ‘stood by the fire-side not 
far from the table, for the chamber was little, an¢d 
talked very loud and lewdly with whom they woulc 
as methought. This Queen’s service comparea 
with my Lady Elizabeth’s my mistress, is not so 
prince-like nor honourably handled. Her first course 
was apples, pears, plums, grapes, nuts, and with this 
meat she began. Then she had bacon; and chickens, 
almost covered with sale onions, that all the chamber 
smelt of it. She had a roast caponet, and a pasty of 
wild boar; and J thus marking all the behaviour, was 
content to lose the second course, lest I should have 
lost mine own dinner at home.”’—Voi. ii. p. 125. 

Soon afterwards we derive some amusement from 
the appearance in England of the afterwards renown- 
ed Scottish worthy John Knocks (such is Northum- 
berland’s orthography.) At one time it appears that 
the duke zealously wished to get Knox appointed 
bishop of Rochester ; but on their becoming better 
acquainted, and finding that this reformer was by no 
means an implement suited for his purposes, the 
dictator backed out of the scrape with ludicrous ex- 
pedition, and the notion was wholly abandoned. 

We come now to the concluding events in the 
second period, namely the ultimate plots of North- 
umberland, and his deserved overthrow. As a 
remarkable illustration of this man’s detestable 
character, may be noticed a letter which he wrote 
precisely at the time when he was maturing or had 
matured his inordinately ambitious plans. It is an 
exquisite specimen of hypocrisy and cunning. In 
this epistle, which is addressed to Cecil, he describes 
himself as a man worn out with and wearied of the 
world and its iniquities, wishing only for a quiet, 
humble, and not dishonourable retirement. 

* What comfort, think you, may I have,” says he, 
‘that seeth myself in this case, after my long travail 
and troublesome life, and towards the end of my days? 
And yet, so long as health would give me leave, I 
did as seldom fail mine attendance as any others did ; 
yea, and with such health as, when others went to 
their sups and pastimes after their travail, | went to 
bed with a careful heart and a weary body ; and yet 
abroad, no man scarcely had any good opinion of 
me. And now by extreme sickness and otherwise 
constrained to seek some health and quietness, | am 
not without a new evil imagination of men. What 
should I wish any longer this life, that seeth such 
frailty in it?” 

The conclusion is remarkable :— 

« But if God would be so merciful to mankind as 
to take from them their wicked imaginations, and 
leave them with a simple judgment, men should 
here live angels’ lives ; which may not be, for the fall 
of Adam our forefather procured this continual plague, 
that the one should be affliction to the other whilst 
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we be in this circle, outof which God grant us all his 
grace to depart in his merey.”—Vol, ii. p. 155. 


This production, it is true, may have been written 
under the irritation of temporary disappointment, or 
perhaps with a headache. Nevertheless it seems to 
us the letter of a deliberate, systematic, sermonizing 
hypocrite, who had not the remotest wish to “ Jead 
an angel’s life,” or to avoid cherishing “ wicked 
imaginations ;* but who atthe end seems inclined to 
throw all the blame of his own mischievous plots 
(which doubtless were on his mind at the time) on 
the * fall of our forefather Adam,” though a mach 
nearer cause might have been assigned. This 
ambitious premier, as Mr. Tytler says, was * not 
contented with the possession of the greatest power 
which perhaps was ever enjoyed by any English 
subject. He aimed yet higher; tottered on the 
highest step of the ladder, lost his balance in grasp- 
ing at the crown, and brought upon himself swift 
and utter ruin, Yet his plan, as far as human fore- 
sight could reach, seemed artfully and strongly laid. 
It is well known." —Vl. ii. p. 164. 

Yes, in one sense it is well known, but we must 
briefly retrace it notwithstanding. Edward, for) 
whose moral defects the readiest excuse is that he 
was a weakling in body, became extremely ill in 
January, 1553 ; and Northumberland, knowing that 
his majesty entertained a sort of horror at the notion 
of the Roman catholic party being re-established in 
England, rightly thought that this was a fitting time 
to effect all his plans. These, be it remembered, 
involved the disinheriting of Mary, the acknowledged 
heiress of the crown, the setting aside of Elizabeth 
and of Mary queen of Scots, the lineal descendant of 
the eldest sister of Henry VIII, and getting the 
crown fixed by royal will and prerogative on his own 
ward, lady Jane Grey, descended by the mother’s 
side from the youngest sister of Henry VIII. This 
promising scheme would be further supported by the 
marriage of lady Jane Grey to his fourth son, lord 
Guildford Dudley; whilst at the same time his 
daughter, Catherine Dudley, was married to lord 
Hastings, eldest son of the earl of Huntingdon; and 
lord Herbert, the earl of Pembroke’s second sow, a 
nobleman entirely devoted to the duke, was united to 





jady Catherine Grey. Such alliances were fitted to 
promote great strength, and the council were mostly 
his ereatures. In May, 1553, when the king got al 
little better, Northumberland artfully proposed his| 
plans, to which Edward conformed with the utmost 
alacrity, as if the assertion of his prerogative in| 
defiance of acts of parliament had afforded him! 
especial pleasure. 

‘This, no doubt, was a notable and deep-laid 
scheme, though its author, even without any gift of 
second sight, might have perceived that success 
would be of short duration, and that it involved his 
own ruin. But quem Deus vult perdere prius demen- 
tat, and Northumberland was blinded. For the 
second time, Jane Grey, that most unworldly, pure, 
modest and retiring of all fermale Greek scholars, she, 
who of all women least wished for an earthly crown, | 
was fixed upon as the implement of a parasitical, 
heartless, jobbing politician! There is an tnlermezzo 
of the farcical kind during the progress of this plot, 
namely in the conduct of Mr. Secretary Ceeil, who 
perceived clearly enough the risk attending the grand | 
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schemes of his patron, the dominant duke, and, to 
avoid taking any active part therein, was seized with 
a very convenient fit of illness, which John lord Aud- 
ley (evidently an old woman) thought himself called 
upon tocure. So he commences a letter to the right 
honourable Secretary, as follows : 


“Good Mr. Cecil, be of good comfort, and pluck 
up a lusty merry heart, and thus shall ye overcome 
all diseases ; and because it pleased my good Lord 
Admiral lately to praise my physic, I have written 
to you such medicines as I wrote unto him, which I 
have in my book of my wife’s hand, proved upon 
herself and me both.” 


The *“ such medicines” are as follows: 


“No. 1. Take a sow-pig of nine days old, and flea 
him and quarter him, and put him in a stillatory 
with a handful of spearmint, a handful of red fennel, 
a handful of liverwort, half a handful of red nepe, a 
handful of celery, nine dates clean picked and pared, 
a handful of great raisins, and pick out the stones, 
and a quarter of an ounce of mace, and two sticks of 
good cinnamon, bruised in a mortar; and distil it to- 
gether, with a fair fire; and put it in a glass and set 
in the sun nine days; and drink nine spoonfuls of it 
at once when ye,list.” No, 2. Take a porpin, 
otherwise called an English hedgehog, and quarter 
him in pieces, and put the said beast ina still with 
these ingredients: item, a quart of red wine, a pint 
of rose water, a quart of sugar, cinnamon and great 
raisins, one date, twelve nepe.”” 


This pleasant preparation we presume was to be 
eaten ad libitum, no dose being specified. 


* Cecil’s disease, however, was deeper fixed than 
to be cured by soup, formed from the distillation of 
a sow-pig, boiled with cinnamon and raisins, or a 
compost of a porpin, or hedgehog, stewed in red wine 
or rose-water. It was Northumberland’s plot that 
troubled his digestion.” —Vol. ii. p. 170. 


In those days, as now, it appears that there were a 
very few men in office who would make a fashion of 
stickling for right and justiesa, but, if skilfully at- 
tacked, their firmest resolves soon gave way. On 
the 11th of June, 1553, the lord chief-justice Mon- 
vague received a letter summoning him to attend at 
court, and to bring with him Sir John Baker and Mr. 
Justice Bromley, also Gosnold and Griffin, who were 
then attorney and solicitor-general. 

The old chief-justice was then informed by the 
king of his determination that the crown should not 
go to the lady Mary, who might alter the religion. 
The judge immediately replied that such a decision 
would be illegal, and oe to act of parliament, 
by which the succession had been irrevocably fixed. 
Bat his Jordship’s remonstrances and qualms of con- 
science were in vain. He asked time to reflect on 
the matter, and was allowed one day; but delay 
availed him not. He, like all the rest of the coun- 
cil, with the solitary exception of Sir James Hale, 


|became at ~—— convinced that “it was better to 


keep their heads on their shoulders, and their places, 
than to be executed as traitors, or at least degraded 
from their stations.” So they at last all signed the 
articles which Northumberland and the king had 
prepared, Cecil also included, Sir James Hale alone 
refusing to the last. 
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We have next a few letters about foreign affairs, 
and then comes the finale, the catastrophe to North- 
umberland’s deeply-woven plot. Edward died, and 
the premier and his party proposed to keep this event 
concealed for a week, within which time they would 
imprison the ladies Mary and Elizabeth; and there- 
after, by mere foree, (law was outof the sewage 4 
would manage the government as they chose. ary, 
however, was privately informied both of Edward’s 
death and of the snares laid for herself, and she re- 
solved to keep personally out of harm’s way, until 
sufficient forces Fad mustered for her defence. She 
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troubled therewith, misliking the matter, I dissem- 
bled the taking of my horse, and the rising of Lin- 
colnshire and Northamptonshire, and avowed the 
pardonable lie, where it was suspected to my dan- 
ger. I practised with the L. Treasurer to win the 
L. Privy Seal, that I might by the L. Russell’s 
means cause Windsor Castle to serve the queen; 
and they two to ievy the west parts for the queen’s 
service. I purposed to have stolen down to the 
— highness, as Mr. Gosnold can tell, who of- 
ered to lead me thither, as I knew not the way. 
Finally,’ says he, ‘1 beseech her highness that in 





wrote however, expressing her astonishment at not} her grace I may feel some difference from others that 


having been proclaimed queen, and demanding her) 


rights; to which Northumberland replied, that she 
had better submit with a good grace to acknowledge 
lady Jane Grey as her lawful sovereign. 

The infatuated duke had meanwhile taken posses- 
sion of the Tower, with all its arms and munition, 
and therein lodged lady Jane Grey, who had been 
duly proclaimed queen. Never on earth was a state 
plot so rapidly developed and ended. On the 6th of 
July Edward died. Within ten short days (that is, 
on the 16th) Mary saw herself at the head of 30,000 
armed men. Northumberland had set out from Lon- 
don with the intention to annihilate this force; but 
on Jearning its extent and position, for which his 
own troops were not a match, he moved slowly, wa- 
vered, recoiled; and as nothing but a rapid and des- 
perate advance could have afforded him any chance, 
on his side all was irredeemably lost. 

No weathercock in a storm could whirl about more 
rapidly than Northumberland’s party when they saw 
that his doom was fixed; and their subsequent at- 
tempts to recover from the effects of the blunder, by 
pleading the most abject recantation, are truly ludi- 
crous. He himself, who if not bereft of reason must 
have seen there was no hope, yet endeavoured to 
make his peace by forthwith proclaiming Queen 
Mary! He might have spared himself this unwilling 
demonstration of loyalty, for he and his associates 
were forthwith imprisoned in the Tower, whilst the 
blameless lady Jane Grey was at first permitted to 
retire from thence to Sion House. 

Amid such tempestuons confusion the actors had 
of course no time for writing, and the most remarka- 
ble paper which Mr. Tytler gives us as connected 
with these events is a corrected copy of Cecil’s de- 
fence, entitled ** Brief note of my submission, and of 
my doings,” the original of which is in the Lans- 
downe collection at the British Museum. As an ex- 
hibition of duplicity, selfishness, cunning and effron- 
tery, the contents of this precious document could 
searcely be excelled by any of the confessions ex- 
tracted by cross-examiuation at the Old Bailey. He 
was implicated in Northumberland’s plot ; this could 
not be denied ; but forsooth he * misliked it all the 
while;” and his drift now is to prove, that whilst 
apparently working for Northumberland, he used 
every practicable means to betray and break up the 
cause which he ostensibly supported ! 


*** First, my submission with all lowliness that 
any heart cau conceive. 

***My mistaking of the matter when I heard it 
secretly ; whereupon I made conveyance away of 
my lands, part of my goods, leases and raiment. I 
refused to make a proclamation, and turned the labour 
to Mr. Throckmorton, whose conscience I saw was 


have more plainly offended.’ °—Jl. ii. p. 194. 


Truly if the establishment of his own reputation 
as an unprincipled and mendacious truckler could 
procure him the queen’s favour, this defence must 
have been amply sufficient. ** Such little beings,” 
observes Mr. ‘T'ytler, * are our greatest men!” In 
other words, such are the materials which have toe 
often composed the characters of successful politi- 
cians, whom the world is pleased to call great. We 
forget not the alacrity with which this eminent and 
belaurelled statesman, on a future day, carried into 
effect Elizabeth’s order for the execution of Mary at 
Fotheringay, a duty from which others had recoiled. 
But he was on safe ground then; and it was only 
when personal risk threatened, that his lordship of 
Burleigh wished to back out from the support of 
any proceeding, however iniquitous and abominable. 

We have already contemplated with extreme dis- 
gust the gross deception and falsehood which were 
practised by Northumberland and his adherents in 
order to get rid of Somerset. Precisely similar and 
equally repulsive was the scene exhibited now. On 
the departure of Northumberland with his troops, to 
|annihilate those of queen Mary, the council kept up 
,to the last the appearance of perfect confidence and 
| attachment. The last of them that he spoke with 
;was the earl of Arundel, who “prayed God to be 
with his grace, saying he felt sorry it was not his 
chance to go with him and beat him company, in 
whose presence he could find in his heart to spend 
his blood, even at his feet.””. This was on the 12th 
of July. But no sooner had Northumberland disap- 
peared, than * good Mr. Cecil” began most actively 
to plot for his demolition, and immediately prevailed 
on this eloquent and life-despising earl of Arundel to 
join him. By the 19th of the month, all those mem- 
bers of the council who had so solemnly engaged to 
support Northumberland’s plot were most busy in 
proclaiming queen Mary at Charing Cross. From 
this diabolical faree we shall take the following 
scene. On the 2Ist of July 





“came the Earl of Arundel from the Queen to the 
Duke into his chamber, who went out to meet him, 
and as soon as he saw the Earl of Arundel he fell on 
his knees, and desired him to be good to him: * For 
the love of God, consider,’ saith he, ‘I have done 
nothing but by the consents of you and all the whole 
Council!’ * My Lord,’ quoth the Earl of Arundel, 
‘I am sent hither by the Queen's Majesty, and in her 


name | do arrest you.” *And I obey it, my Lord,’ 
quoth he. ‘I beseech you, my Lord of Arundel 
quoth the Duke, ‘use mercy towards me, knowing 
the case as itis.’ * My Lord,’ quoth the Earl, * ye 
should have sought for merey sooner. I must do ac- 
cording to my commandment.’ And therewith be 
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committed the charge of him and of other to the) the vast store of unpublished letters and memoranda 
guard and gentlemen that stood by. Such,” Mr./affords admirable scope for the exercise of this 
Tytler adds, * was the conduct of this noble earl,| author's talents and industry. 
who but a few days before had assured Northumber- 
Jand, in the name of the whole Council, not only of, — 
their inviolable resolution to keep their oaths to 
Queen Jane, but of his own particular anxiety to shed From the Spectator. 
his blood at his Grace’s feet !"—Vol. ii. p. 208, ? 
And thus terminates period the second. MR. THORNTON S MODERN BRITISH INDIA. 
So full have been our notices of these first and) Tuis is a very able work, the result of much 
second parts, that we have not left room to analyze| knowledge and much thought; containing consider- 
the concluding section, which contains the reign of| able watter, and displaying throughout an animated, 
Mary. But the trial of Northumberland must not be| and, so far as the gravity of the subjects admits, a 
passed over in silence. This took place in West-| not ungraceful style. The reflections of the author 
minster Hall on the 18th of August, 1553, when the| are judicious, and his opinions upon men and events 
duke of Norfotk sat as high steward. On leading) unprejudiceé and impartial. : art 
points the prisoner’s guilt was incontestable; but ‘he peculiar character of the production is indica- 
with great reverence to the judges he requested their| ted by its title—Chapters of the Modern History of 
opinion upon two specialties. First, ** whether a} British India. Instead of attempting to narrate the 
man doing any act by authority of the Prince and| public proceedings of the last thirty years, Mr. 
Council, and by warrant of the great seal of Eng-| Thornton selects such of them as are capable of in- 
land, and doing nothing without the same, may be) dependent exhibition and are important from the mag- 
charged with treason for any thing he might do by| nitude of the events—as the Burmese War ; or con- 
warrant thereof?’ Secondly, * Whether any such | tain an illustration of some principle—as the Mutiny 
persons as were equally culpable in that crime, and) of Vellore; or display the peculiar character of Indian 
those by whose letters and commandment he was governments and society—as the striking account of 
directed in all his doings, might be his jadges, or the Pindarries and their destruction ; or furnish the 
pass upon his trial as his peers?” Allading as he| author with a text on which to write commentaries 
did, to the last will, duly signed and sealed, of king} on the true policy of Britain towards India, con- 
Edward as his warrant, the duke well knew that these trasted with our practice—as in the narrative of the 








questions, if daly weighed were both pertinent and 
puzzling. But the judges were not under any abso-| 
- necessity to perplex themselves about the matter. | 
They could evade the questions, and they did so. 
Hereupon he saw there was no hope from any legal 
defence, and he could only sue for mercy, which he} 
afterwards did in various ways, and at last in the 
most abject manuer, praying for life, only for life, 
«* yea the life of a dog, if he might bul live to kiss the 
Queen's fect, and spend both life and all in her honour- 
able service !""—Vol. ii. p. 229. Mt is superfiuous to 
add, that this appeal, however affecting, did not ex- 
cite even the remotest symptoms of mercy, and the 
law took its course. 

In the third period our author has purposely 
abstained from entering on the subject of the Marian 
martyrs, which is so voluminously treated by his 
precursors ; but he has thrown much new light on 
cireamstances attending and following the queen’s 
marriage with Philip, her miserable weaknesses both 
mental and bodily, and ma/gre cela her highly spirited 
conduct on occasion of sir Thomas Wyatt’s con- 
spiracy. ‘There are passages, too, regarding that 
most innocent of victims lady Jane Grey, and that 
model for politicians (so the crafty parrenu has 
actually been styled,) Mr. Secretary Cecil, which 
we should willingly have extracted, but the object 
which we proposed at the commencement has already 
been fulfilled. According to an obsolete though 
sometimes useful fashion among reviewers, we have 
** given an account of the book,” thus apprizing our 
readers what they may expect from Mr. ‘I'ytler’s new 
mode of treating old papers, and from his present 
volumes in particular, which, recollecting his other 
historical undertakings, we may liken to minor orna- 
ments devised and executed during the progress of 
an extensive building. We trust that these will be 











followed "P by illustrations, in a similar style, of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., respecting which 


grand Whig job of 1807, when a Governor-General 
was forced on the Company by stretching the prero- 
gative of the Crown. 

This plan has great advantages. It enables the 
author to select those subjects with which he is most 
familiar, and to which he is most inclined ; whilst it 
permits a completeness of treatment, and avecdotical 
detail, incompatible with general history. Each 
subject is, moreover, a complete whole—more ma- 
nageable, and perhaps to many readers more attrac- 
tive, than a larger and comprehensive history would 
have been. It has also the advantage of variety and 
relief,--policy and war, narrative and disquisition, 
alternating with each new question treated. On the 
other hand, the completeness with which a ‘Subject 
can be grasped is apt to tempt the author into too 
minute an exposition; the interest it possesses for 
himself and persons of kindred pursuits being coa- 
sidered, rather than its attraction for the eneral 
reader. The long account of the Nepaulese War is 
of this character, and seems written to bring out the 
weak points of the Marquis of Hastings as much as 
any thing; for though the war was badly conducted, 
disastrous in most of its actions, and only brought to 
a successful close by the ability of Sir David Ochter- 
lony, the end was not large in itself, whatever disas- 
trous results failure might have led to. The paper 
on the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813 is 
of a similar nature, though the topic is so different ; 
but here a principle is at Jeast discussed, if it be not 
contained in the subject—the cowardly tendency of 
men of all parties to yield that to clamour and agita- 
tion which they either believe to be wrong or are too 
lazy to investigate. 

Another, though different test of the minuteness 
spoken of, may be found in the paucity of general 
couclusions which the reader can draw from so large 
a volume, abounding as it does in matter, and afford- 
ing a conclusion that the work is the product of book- 
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study rather than original observation. One of these 
conclusions, however, is very important. From the 
intrigues or conspiracies so frequently detected in the 
courts of native princes against our power, and the 
confederacies which every temporary check tends to 
call into existence, the Indian empire appears to be 
held on the same condition as the Imperial crown of 
NaPoteon—uninterrupted Success. The first great 
failure, though not fatal in itself, might prove an 
Oriental Moscow, by hanging the greater part of India 
about our ears. 

One of the most generally interesting chapters in 
the volumes before us is the account of the Pindar- 
ries—a class of robbers spread over the greater part 
of India till the Marquis of Hastines destroyed 
them. They had some resemblance to the free com- 
panions of the middle ages, in obeying a recognized 
commander and regular officers, as well as in selling 
their military services occasionally; but the men of 
our olden time did not profess plunder, and had not 
the characteristics of a tribe. In their indiscriminate 
plunderings and devastations the Pindarries bore a 
sort of likeness to the Scottish Highland or Border 
thieves, but they wanted their local habitation and 
national character. 


THE PINDARRIES 


Were not composed of any peculiar people or tribe, 
but of a variety—of the refuse of all tribes, denomi- 
nations, and creeds. They were generally armed 
with spears, in the use of which they were very ex- 
pert; a proportion of them were provided with 
matchlocks ; and all were mounted. A party gene- 
rally consisted of two or three thousand. Each man 
provided himself with a few cakes for his subsistence, 
and few feeds of grain for his horse ; trusting much 
to the chance of plunder for the means of supplying 
the wants of both. They frequently marched thirty 
or forty miles a day; and in cases of extraordinary 
emergency they were capable of accomplishing fifty 
miles in that period. ‘To effect these extraordinary 
exertions, they were accustomed to sustain the vigour 
of their horses by spices and stimulants. 

The celerity of their marches was not more re- 
markable than their secrecy. It was scarcely possi- 
ble to gain information of their movements till they 
had completed them. They proceeded at once to 
the place of their destination; and, unencumbered 
with tents and baggage, they soon reached it. Here 
they divided into smaller parties, and commenced 
their career of plunder and devastation. Articles of 
the greatest value were disposed about their persons ; 
cattle afforded the means of their own transport. 
But the atrocious propensities of these ruffians were 
not to be satisfied by what they could carry away. 
What was not removed they destroyed; and wher- 
ever they marched villages were seen in flames, with 
the houseless and often wounded inhabitants flying 
in dismay to seek a shelter, which not unfrequently 
they were unable to attain. When they had laid the 
country completely waste, they appointed the fron- 
tier distant from that by which they had entered, 
and, uniting again into a compact body, returned 
home. 

The horrors attending these visitations were such 
as could not be credited were the evidence less com- 


oe and conclusive. Despatch being indispensa- 
le, every variety of torture was resorted to for the 





purpose of extracting from the unhappy victims in- 
formation of the treasures they were supposed to 
have concealed. Red-hot irons were applied to the 
soles of their feet; a bag filled with hot ashes was 
tied over the mouth and nostrils of the victim, who 
was then beaten on the back to make him inhale the 
ingredients; large stones were placed on the head 
or chest; or, the sufferer being laid on his back, a 
plank or beam was placed across his chest, on which 
two men pressed with their whole weight; oil was 
thrown on the clothes, which were then set on fire ; 
these, with many other modes of torture equally 
frightful, were resorted to. Neither sex nor age af- 
forded immunity. ‘The hands of children would fre- 
quently be cut off as the shortest way of obtaining 
the bracelets which adorned them; while women 
were subjected to outrages compared with which 
torture and death were mercy. To escape these, 
numbers rushed upon self-destruction. It is not one 
of the least revolting features in the economy of 
these murderous adventurers, that their women fre- 
quently accompanied their male associates in their 
excursions. They were mounted on small horses 
or camels, and are said to have exceeded the other 
sex in rapacity and cruelty. ‘This may readily be 
believed ; for when woman has once overcome the 
restraints which nature and universal feeling have 
imposed upon her, her progress downward is made 
with fearful rapidity. 

When the work of ruin was completed, the Pin- 
darries withdrew, like wild beasts, to their lairs. 
Then a change of scene took place: the operation of 
plunder was exchanged for that of huckstering. The 
claim of the chief had first to be satisfied; but it is 
not very elear how far this claim extended. By 
some, his share has been fixed at a fourth part of the 
entire booty. By others, it has been alleged that the 
mode of apportionment was uncertain; but that ele- 
phants, palanquins, and umbrellas, were heriots ap- 
pertaining to the lord. After his claim was satisfied 
came that of the Lubharee, or actual leader of the ex- 
pedition; then the payment of advances made by 
merchants; for, like more civilized nations, these 
people occasionally contracted a national debt. The 
fact of such a confederacy being able to borrow mo- 
ney is remarkable. 

These preliminaries being disposed of, the scene 
that followed resembled a fair. Every man’s share 
of the plunder was exposed for sale: purchasers 
flocked from all quarters, proximate and remote; the 
business of sale being principally conducted by the 
women, Whether this arose from the indolence of 
the men, or that the women had the reputation of 
making better bargains, does not appear; but such 
was the custom. In the mean time, the men gave 
themselves up to amusement, of which intoxication 
constituted a considerable portion. ‘Ihe remainder 
was worthy of the association in which it was found. 
This lasted until the produce of the expedition was 
exhausted, and it became necessary to seek in fresh 
outrages renewed means of gratification, Thus 
passed the life of the Pindarrie robber, in an alterna- 
tion of brutal exertion and sensual abandonment. 


BURMESE DIPLOMATIC WIT. 

The treaty signed by the British and Burmese 
commanders was also found in the lines of Mellon, 
This Sir Archibald Campbell despatched by a mes- 
senger to the Kee Woougee, accompanying it by a 
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rally be sufficient to preclude him from meditating 
schemes of conquest and reprisal, he is under the in- 
fluence of other feelings little calculated to promote 
but observed, that the same hurry which had caused| military subordination or secure military fidelity. 
the loss of the treaty, had compelled them to leave! The pride of caste, and the bigoted attachment with 
behind a large sum of money, which they were sure | which the Hindoo clings to an unsocial superstition, 


note, stating that, In the hurry of departure from 
Melloon, it appeared to have been forgotten. The 
Woongee and his colleague politely returned thanks; 





the British General only waited an opportunity of| which interferes with almost every action of daily 
returning. life, have a direct tendency to foster habits which in 
‘The opinion of Mrs. Postans as to the dissatisfac-/ Europe must be regarded as altogether incousistent 
tion of the Mahometans with the British rale, is con-| with the character of a soldier. Between an army 
firmed by Mr. Thornton, The haughty Moslems,| composed of Hindoos and Mahomedans, and the Eu- 
so lately the conquerors and despots of the land, re-| ropeans who command them, there can be but little 
gard their successors with an evil eye, have Coon | comenenlay of feeling. Differing as they do in coun- 
constantly intriguing against us, and would form a|try, in religious belief, in habits of life, im form and 
confederacy with any power, if there were a prospect | complexion, they have not even the bond of a com- 
not of permanent triumph, but of temporary success. | mon tongue; the European officers generally posses- 
The mutiny of Vellore, Mr. Thornton considers, | sing but a slender knowledge of the languages of the 
did not originate in any dislike to a change in the | men under their command, and the men no knowledge 
form of the turban, or in the perhaps injudicious at all of the language of their officers. ‘The elements 
tampering with the Hindoo marks of-caste displayed |of discontent are therefore sufficiently powerful, 
in a painted face; and still less in an apprehension| while the means of allaying it are small; and it is 
of the Government being about to enforce conversion obvious that,in an army so constituted, vigilance 
to Christianity. These were trifles or pretences—| must never for a moment be permitted to slumber. 
the true cause was Mussulman intrigue with the sons | This important truth can never be lost sight of with- 
of Tippoo and some native princes, to cause a revolt|out endangering the safety of the British dominion 
in the Native Army, preparatory to a general war.|in India, and by consequence, the well-being of the 
The narrative of this mutiny occasions some remarks | people committed to its care. 
on the character of the Indian Army, and what should | muses ven maranvene wan Reweve anest. 


be the conduct of our officers; the importance of 
The safety of the empire demands that the bond of 


which can receive no addition from recent events, 
though the virtual extension of our dominions into| connexion between the native army and their British 
For 


Affghanistan may give them more present attactions, | officers should be confirmed and strengthened. 
: [Rae , | this parpose, the more the means of intercourse be- 
ee ee ee ee |tWeen the several classes are facilitated, the better. 
One great point of reliance, which is afforded by A common language is a great instrument for avoid- 
almost every other army, is wanting in that of India. ing misunderstanding and promoting good-will, and 
The pride of country offers one of the best securities |it is to be feared that the native tongues have not 
tor the fidelity of the soldier, and all judicious com- | always received that degree of attention from British 
manders are well aware of the importance of preser-| officers to which they were entitled. Some addi- 
ving it unimpaired. In India, the case is different. | tional encouragements to their study seem requisite, 
The national feeling of the troops can afford no/as the mastering of them so materially tends to pro- 
ground of confidence; whatever portion of this quality |mote that harmony and mutual good understanding 
they may happen to possess must operate to the pre-| which it is so important to establish. A mere smat- 
judice of their rulers. ‘The men who govern India| tering of a language may be sufficient for conveying 
are not natives of India; strangers to the soil com-|and understanding the dry details of regimental duty; 
mand the obedience of its sons, and if national pride | but it is not sufficient for establishing and matntaim 
entered largely into the character of the natives, that ing that degree of influence over the natives which 
obedience, if yielded at all, would be yielded reluct-| every well-wisher to the permanence of the British 
antly. Generally, in India, this feeling is any thing | dominion must be desirous should exist. : 
but strong; and its place is occupied by a sense of the} Another point of vital importance will be to raise 
benefits derived by the individual from the mainten- the character of the native troops, and especially ot 
ance of the European supremacy, combined with a/the native officers, as far as may be, to a British 
somewhat indefinite and perhaps almost supersti-| standard—to imbue them with a portion of those noble 
tious feeling of respect for the people who, within the | principles which the European world derives from 
compass of a very brief period, have, as if by en-| the age of chivalry, and to give them the habits and 
chantment, become masters of an empire splendid |the feeling of gentlemen. ‘The principle of honour 
beyond comparison with any other ever held in a| which feels “a stain like a wound,” should be sedu- 
comlition of dependency by a foreign state. Yet,| ously inculeated and encouraged. By advaneing the 
with all the allowances that must be made on the |character of the native soldiery in the scale of moral 
grounds of selfishness, and admiration, and fear, it| dignity, we are adding to the security of our own do- 
must not be supposed that natives always look on the| minion in the Kast; by degrading it or suffering it to 
existing state of things with entire satisfaction, It|sink—nay, by permitting it to remam stationary, we 
is not easy for the Mahomedan to forget that very | are cooperating with the designs of our enemies, and 
recently men of his own race and creed wielded the| undermining the safety of our government. Where 
sceptre which is now transferred to Europeans ; and | the soldier is actuated exclusively by the lower and 
though the passive character of the Hindoo, and the| more selfish motives, his services will always be at 
estrangement from political power consequent upon|the command of him who can hold out the strongest 
the previous subjugation of his country, may gene-| temptations to his ambition or eupidity. 
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term universe signifies the whole system of created 
beings, whether material or immaterial, existing 
J > 5 : 
AN IDEA OF THE UNIVERSE. | throughout the regions of boundless space. 
We can obtain an approximate idea of the universe 
wr , . hi only by commencing a train of thought at those 
God is known only by the manifestations which he objects with which we are more immediately conver- 
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makes of his character and perfections. ‘The highest sant, and ascending gradually to objects and scenes 
created intelligences can know nothing more of the! more distant and expansive. We are partly ac- 
Divinity than what is derived from the boundless) quainted with the objects in the landscape around us, 
universe he has presented to their view—the dispen-| or Wi inh we form a part—the hills, the plains, the 
sations of his providence towards Certain orders of lofty mountains, the forests, the rivers, the lakes, and 
beinge—and the special revelations he may occasion-| 1,, portions of the ocean that lieimm@diately adjacent. 
ally vouchsafe, on certain emergencies, to particular pit'ai) that diversity of objects which we bebold in 
worlds. Had man continued in his state of primeval) 4, landscape with which we are connected, form but 
innocence, with the parity of soul, and the noble) , very small and inconsiderable speck compared with 
capacities of intellect with which he was endowed, | ih. whole of the mighty continents and islands, the 
the contemplation of the vast creation around him,| y,4; ranges of lofty mountains, and the expansive 
with all its diversified wonders and beneficent ten- lakes, seas, and oceans which constitute the surface 
dencies, would have led him to form correct views of o¢ t,2, terraqueous globe. It would be requisite— 
the attributes of his almighty Maker, and of the; taking the general average of a pretty extensive land- 
moral laws by which his conduct should be regulat.| scape—that more than vine hundred thousand land- 
ed. But after he had violated the law of his Creator,| scapes of the extent we generally behold, shonld pass 
and subjected himself to its penalty, additional) ).f5r¢ our view, ere we could form an adequate cons 
revelation became necessaary, inorder to his restora- ception of the bulk of the whole earth ; and, I believe, 
tion to the moral rectitude and the happiness of his very few persons are capable of forming, at one con- 
nature. ception, a comprehensive idea of the superficial extent 
It does not follow, however, that because the study) of the globe on which we tread, whose surface con- 
of nature is now, of itself, an insufficient guide to the} tains ao less than one hundred and ninety-seven 
knowledge of the Creator, and the enjoyment of] nijjions of square miles 
eternal felicity—that such studies are either to be Sas Kanone great i cenit may appear in the 
thrown aside, as considered as of no importance in | eyes of the frail beings that inhabit it, it appears only 
religious point of view. They form a part of the) a3 an ineonsiderable ball when compared with some 
duty of every Christian, and of every rational crea-| oF the planetary bodies belonging to our system. One 
ture—a duty which is frequently inculeated, and| of these bodies could contain within its dimensions 
with peculiar solemnity, in the word of God—* Re-| nine hundred clobes as larce as the earth, another 
member that thou magnify his work which men! fourteen hundred : and were five hundred globes as 
behold” —* lhe works of the Lord are great, and large as that on which we dwell, laid upon a vast 
they — investigated by all those who have pleasure plane, the outermost ring of the planet Saturn, whick 
therein” —* Lift up your eyes on high, and behold is six hundred and forty-three thousand miles in 
who hath created these orbs ; that bringeth forth their circumference, would enclose them all. Such are 
host by number; he calleth them all by names by! the yast dimensions of some of those revolving bodies 
the greatness of his might; for that he is strong in| which appear only like smal! lucid specks on the 
power not one faileth.” : convave of our sky. This earth, however, and all 
_ It is the character, not of a Christian, but of the! the huge planets, satellites, and comets comprised 
licentious world, that, while “ the tabret, the harp,| within the range of the solar System, bear a very 
and the viol are in their feasts, they regard not the} small proportion to the bulk of that glorious luminary 
works of the Lord, nor consider the operations of his} which enlightens our day. ‘The sun is five hundred 
hands.” When the Almighty is represented as! times larger than the whole, and would contain with- 
addressing himself to Job, the questions put to that|jn jts circumference, thirteen hundred thousand 
patriarch had all a reference to the visible works of globes as large as our world. ‘T'o gontemplate all 
God, and his agency in their formation and preserva.-| the variety of scenery on the surface of this luminary 
tion, and plainly implied, as a matter of course, that) would require more than fifty thousand years, although 
Job had made those objects the particular subject of |g landseape five thousand miles in extent, were to 
his study and contemplation.”’* It is predicted, that) pass before our eyes every hour. Ofa globe of such 
in the latter ages the saints of God “ shall speak of, dimensions, the human mind, with all its efforts, and 
the glory of his Aingdom—or of the vast universe! the most vigorous fancy, after its boldest excursions, 
over which he presides—and shal! talk of his power,| can form no adequate conception. It forms a kind 
to make known te the sons of men his mighty! of universe in itself, and ten thousands of years 
operations, and the glorious majesty of his king-| would be requisite before human beings could 
dom.” f thoroughly investigate and explore its vast dimen- 
In accordance with these views I shall now attempt sions, ‘and its hidden wonders. It presents to our 
to present a rude idea of the universe, over which! view a most glorious idea of the grandeur of the 
God presides as its eternal and independent sovereign,| Deity, and the amazing energies of Almighty power. 
in so far as we have been enabled to take a distant! J; affords a striking and august emblem of the great 
glimpse of its grandeur and magnificence. The) Creator “ who dwells in light inaccessible and full 
of glory.” In its lustre, in its magnitude, in its 








* Job, chap. xxviii. xxxix. &e. boundless influence, in its beneficent eflects on 
Tt Psalm exlv. 3—13. distant surrounding worlds, it exhibits a more bright 
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display of Divine perfection than any other single 
object we behold in our visible firmament. 

But great asthe sun and his surrounding planets 
are, they dwindle into a point, when we wing our 
flight toward the starry firmament. Before we could 
arrive at the nearest object in this firmament, we 
would have to pass over a space at least twenty 
billions of miles in extent—a space which a cannon- 
ball, flying with its utmost velocity, would not pass 
ever in less than four millions of years. Here, every 
eye, in a clear winter’s night, may behold nearly a 
thousand shining orbs, most of them emitting their 
splendours from spaces immeasurably distant. And 
bodies at such distances, must necessarily be of 
immense magnitude, There is every reason to believe, 
that the least twinkling star which our eye can dis- 
cern, is not less than our sun in magnitude and in 
glory, and that many of them are even a hundred or 
a thousand times superior in magnitude to that 
stupendous luminary. But bodies of such amazing 
size and splendour cannot be supposed to have been 
¢reated in vain, or merely to diffuse a useless lustre 
over the wilds of immensity. Such an idea would 
be ulterly inconsistent with the perfections of the 
Divinity, and all that we know of his glorious 
character, from the revelations of his word. If this 
earth would have been “created in vain,” had it not 
been inhabited,* so those starry orbs, or, in other 





words, magnificent suns, would likewise have been 
created in vain, if retinnes of worlds, and myriads of 
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blages of worlds. And if the various orders of 
intelligences were unveiled to our view, what a 
scene of interest, grandeur, variety, diversity of 
intellect, and of wonder and astonishment, would be 
opened to our view ! 

But although we should have surveyed the whole 
of this grand and magnificent scene, we should still 
find ourselves standing only on the nearest extreme 
verge of creation. Whatif all the stars which the 
unassisted eye can discern, be only a few scattered 
orbs on the outskirts of a cluster immensely more 
numerous? What if all this scene of grandeur be 
only as a small lucid speck compared with the whole 
extent of the firmament ?—As we advance in our 
survey of the distant regions of the universe, the as- 
tonishing extent and grandeur of the siderial heavens 
gradually opens to our view. All that is visible to 
man’s unassisted vision, is as nothing when compared 
with the immensity of august and splendid objects 
which stretch themselves in boundless perspective 
towards infinity. The discoveries of modern astrono- 
my have enlarged the sphere of our conceptions far 
beyond what could formerly have been surmised, and 
opened to view a universe, boundless as its Creator, 
where human imagination is confounded and lost, 
and in which man appears like a mere microscopic 
animaleulum, and his whole habitation as a particle 
of vapour compared with the ocean. In contemplat- 
ing the visible firmament with the unassisted eye, 


'we behold ouly the mere portals, as it were, which 





intelligent beings were not irradiated and cheered by|lead to the interior recesses of the vast temple of 
their benign influence. That they were created for|creation, Wher we direct our views beyond these 
the accommodation of intelligent existence, is evident | outer portals, by means of the most powerful tele- 
from this single consideration, that wherever power/scopes, we obtain a view of some of its more magni- 
is exerted, there also must be a display of wisdom ficent porches, and a faint glimpse of those splendid 


and goodness, and every other divine attribute. For! 
the Deity must be considered, in every instance, as| 
zeting in the plenitude of all his perfections; one 
attribute can never be supposed as acting separately, 
or independently of another. But there can be no 
display of wisdom or goodness where there are 
neither sentient nor intelligent existence. Those 
thousand stars, then, which the unassisted eye can 
perceive in the canopy of heaven, may be considered 
as connected with at least fifty thousand worlds, com- 
pared with the amount of whose population, all the 
inhabitants of our globe would appear only as * the 
smal! dust of the balance.” Here the imagination 
might expatiate for ages of ages, in surveying this 
portion of the Creator’s kingdom, and be lost in con- 
templation and wonder at the vast extent, the magni- 
tude, and the immense variety of scenes, objects, and 
movements, which would meet the view in every 
direction. For here we have presented to our view, 
not only single suns and single systems, such as that 
to which we beléng, but suns revolving around suns 
and systems around systems—systems not only 
double, but triple, quadruple, quintuple, and multiple, 
all in complicated but harmonious motion—motions 
more rapid than the swiftest planets in our system, 
though some of them move a hundred thousand 
miles an hour—periods of revolution which vary 
from thirty to sixteen hundred years—suns with 
a blue or green lustre revolving around suns of a 
white ora ruddy colour, and both of them illuminat- 
ing wilh contrasted coloured ight the same assem- 











* Isaiah xiv. 18, 


apartments which we shal! never be able to explore, 
but which lead us to form the most august conceptions 
of the extent and grandeur of what is concealed from 
our view. In entering this ** temple not made with 
hands,” the splendour of its decorations, the ampli- 
tude of its scale, and the awfulness of infinitude, 
forcibly strike the imagination. ‘here is sufficient 
to awaken into exercise, all the powers and feelings 
of devotion, and to excite us to fall down in humility 
and adoration before Him who spake into existence 
this astonishing fabric, and “* whose kingdom ruleth 
over all.” 

These reflections may not be considered as alto- 
gether unappropriate, if we attend to the following 
fact: there is a whitish irregular zone, that goes 
round the whole heavens, which astronomers distin- 
guish by the name of the Milky Way. It is best 
seen in the months of August, September, October, 
and November, though portions of it are visible all 
the year round. This portion of the heavens is found 
to consist entirely of stars, crowded into immense 
elusters. On first presenting telescopes of consider- 
able power to this splendid zone, we are lost in as- 
tonishment at the number, the variety, and the beau- 
tifal configuration of the stars, of which it is com- 
posed. In certain parts of it, every slight motion of 
the telescope presents new groups and new cenfigu- 
rations; and the new and wondrous scene is continued 
over a space of many degrees in succession. In 
several fields of view, oceupying a space not more 
than twice the breadth of the moon, you perceive 
more of those twinkling luminaries, than all the stars 
visible to the naked eye throughout the whole 
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canopy of heaven. You seem to penetrate, as it 
were, to the remote bounderies of creation, and feel 
lost and bewildered amidst the immensity of the uni- 
verse. I have never been inspired with higher ideas 
of grandeur and sublimity, nor felt deeper emotions 
of humility and reverence, than when occasionally 
contemplating this stupendous scene through tele- 
scopes of considerable brilliancy and power. There 
is not another scene in creation, open to the view of 
mortals, calculated to fill the soul with more august 
conceptions, or to inspire it with more profound ad- 
miration and awe. In such surveys, we behold 
“ new heavens” and other firmaments rising to view, 
whose distance baffles the utmost stretch of imagina- 
tion. 

The late Sir W. Herschel, in passing his telescope 
along a space of this zone, fifteen degrees long and 
two broad, descried at least fifty thousand stars large 
enough to be distinctly counted; besides which he 
suspected twice as many more, which could be seen 
only now and then by faint glimpses, for want of 
sufficient light: that is fifty times more than the 
acutest eye can discern in the whole heavens, during 
the clearest night; and the space which they occupy 
is only the 1-1375th part of the visible canopy of the 
sky. On another occasion, this astronomer perceiv- 
ed nearly six hundred stars in one field of view of 
his telescope, so that in the space of a quarter of an| 
hour, one hundred and sixteen thousand stars passed | 
in review before him. Now, were we to suppose) 
every part of this zone equally filled with stars as} 
the spaces now alluded to, there would be found in) 
the Milky Way alone, no less than 20,190,000, that} 
is, twenty millions, one hundred and ninety thousand | 
stars, or twenty times the number of those that are 
visible to the naked eye. In regard to the distance of 
some of these stars, it has been ascertained that some 
of the more remote are not less than five hundred 
times the distance of the nearest fixed star, that is, 
at least 9,940,000,000,000,000, or nearly ten billions | 
of miles ; a distance so great, that light, which flies 
at the rate of twelve millions of miles every minute, 
would require one thousand six hundred and forty 
years, before it could traverse this mighty interval ! 

Here, then, let us pause for a moment, and consider 
the august spectacle presented to view. We behold 
a few whitish spaces in the firmament, almost over- 
looked by a common observer when he casts a rude 

lance on the evening sky. Yet in this apparently 
irregular belt, which appears only like an accidental 
tinge on the face of the firmament, we discover, by 
optical instruments, what appears to be an amazing 
and boundless universe. We behold not only 
thousands, but millions of splendid suns where not a 
single orb can be perceived by the unassisted eye. 
The scenes of grandeur connected with such august 
objects, are utterly overwhelming to such frail and 
limited beings as man, and perhaps even more exalted 
orders of intelligence may find it difficult to form even 
an approximate idea of objects so distant, so numer- 
ous, and so sublime. Yet this scene, stupendous as 
it is, is not the universe. It is only a comparatively 
small corner of creation, which beings at an immense- 
ly greater distance, will behold as an obscure and 
scarcely discernible speck on the outskirts of their 
firmament. So that amidst this vast assemblage of 
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The Milky Way is now with good reason consider- 
ed as the cluster of stars in which our sun is situated ; 
and all the stars visible to the naked eye as only a 
few scattered orbs near the extremities of this clus- 
ter. 

The farther we proceed in our researches in the 
sideral heavens, the scene of creating power and 
wisdom becomes more expansive and magnificent, 
At every step of our progress, the prospect enlarges 
far beyond what we had previously conceived ; the 
multitude and variety of its objects are indefinitely 
increased; new suns and new firmaments open to 
view on every hand, overwhelming the mind with 
astonishment and wonder, at the immensity of crea- 
tion, and leaving it no room to doubt that, after all 


)its excursions, it has arrived only at * the fi ontiers 


of the great Jehovah’s kingdom.” Wherever we 
turn our eyes amidst those higher regions, infinity 
appears to stretch before us on either hand, in its 
awful and overwhelming dimensions ; and countless 
assemblages of the most resplendent objects are every 
where found, diversifying the tracks of immensity. 
To investigate such objects in relation to their num- 
ber, magnitude, motion, and the laws by which they 
are united and directed in their revolutions, com- 
pletely baffles the mathematician’s skill, and sets all 
his boasted powers of analysis at defiance, and de- 
monstrates that we are still in the infaney of knowl- 
edge and of being. Here all finite measures fail us 
in attempting to scan such amazing objects, and to 
penetrate into such unfathomable recesses: Jength, 
breadth, height and depth, and time and space are 
lost. We are justly filled with admiration at the 
astonishing grandeur of the Milky Way, where suns 
and worlds are counted by millions. When exploring 
its dimensions and sounding its profundities, we 
seem to have got a view of a universe far more ex- 
pansive than what we had previously conceived to 
be the extent of the whole creation. But what shall 
we say, if this vast assemblage of starry systems be 
found to be no more than a single nebula, of which 
several thousands, perhaps even richer in stars, have 
already been discovered! and that it bears no more 
proportion to the whole sideral heavens, than a smal} 
dusky speck which our telescopes enable us to descry! 
Yet such is the conclusion to which we are necessarily 
led, irom the discoveries which have been lately 
made respecting the different orders of the nebula. 
The nebule are faint cloady spots which are seen 
in various parts of the heavens. ‘Two or three of 
them are just perceptible to the naked eye; but the 
greater part can only be perceived by powerful teles- 
copes. The discoveries which have been recently 
made in relation to these objects, have opened to our 
view a scene of inexpressible maguitude and gran- 
deur. Those of them which are nearest, and are 
termed clusters, convey the idea of a globular space 
full of stars. “Jt would be a vain task,” says Sir 
J. Herschel, “to attempt to count the stars in one of 
these clusters. ‘They are not to be reckoned by hun- 
dreds; and on a rough calculation, grounded on the 
apparent intervals between them at the borders, and 
the angular diameter of the whole group, it would 
appear that many clusters of this description must 
contain at least fen ur twenty thousand stars, com- 
pacted and wedged together in a round space whose 
area is not more than a fenth part of that covered by 





material existence, we may say, in the language of 
the pyophet, when speaking of the Almighiy, that 
even here is but » the hiding of his power.” 


the moon.”’ In lately taking a survey of some of the 
nearest of these clusters, J met with seme beautiful 
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telescopic fields of view. One of these is represented 
in the adjacent figure. ‘The apparently small group 
to which these stars belong, is in the constellation 





Cancer. It is just peceptible to the naked eye as an 
undefined, cloudy speck. ‘Uhe space in the heavens 
occupied by the stars in the figure, is not above the 
one-fourth or one-fifth part of the space occupied by 
the moon. ‘They were all contained within one field 
of view, along with tany smaller stars which are 
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ought never for a moment to surmise that the opera 
tions of Almighty Power are exhausted at the point 
where the efforts of human genius and art can no 
longer afford us assistance in tracing the footsteps of 
the Almighty through the mysterious regions of in- 
finitude; nor should we ever suppose that man, 
placed on such a diminutive ball as the earth, and 
furnished with powers of so limited anature as those 
with which he is invested, will ever be able to grasp 
the dominions of Him who fills immensity with his 
presence, and “ whose ways are past finding out.” 

There is a species of nebule called planetary 
nebula, which are round, compact bodies, like plane- 
tary disks, when viewed through telescopes. What 
is the nature or destination of such bodies it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture, but the magnitude of some of them 
is prodigious. One of these nebula, in the constel- 
lation of Andromeda, is so large that, according to 
the computation of Sir J. Herschel, “it would more 
than fill the whole orbit of Uranus,” which is three 
thousand six hundred millions of miles in diameter. 
Such a body would, therefore, contain 24,429,081,- 
600,000,000,000,000,000,000, or more than twenty- 


not here represented. ‘The larger stars, which were | four quartillions of solid miles, which is sixty-eight 
arranged into different kinds of triangles, appeared | thousand four hundred millions of times larger than 
more brilliant than stars of the first magnitude do to/ the cubical contents of thesun! There are hundreds 
the naked eye. Other fields of view, with different! of nebula which have never been resolved into stars 
configurations, were seen immediately adjacent.|/by the highest powers of the telescope. Many of 
From the observations made by Sir W. Herschel on} these are justly considered as a species of luminous 
other and more distant nebule, he is of opinion that} matter gradually condensing into solid globes. For 
our nebula, or the Milky Way, is nof the most con-| we find them in all the various stages of condensa- 
siderable in the universe; and he points out some|tion; some appearing like an obscure homogenous 
very remarkable nebule which cannot be less, but) mass of chaotic materials ; others with a gradual con- 
are probably much /arger than that of which our own|densation and superior intensity of light about the 
a” and “om form a 7 - . central parts, and others so condensed and brilliant 
Now, on these grounds, let us consider what must/at the centre as to present the appearance of a star 
be the extent and magnitude of only the visible uni-| surrounded with a faint nebulosity. One of the 
verse. There have been more than three thousand of |argest of this class of nebula, and which is almost 
these nebule already discovered. Supposing the| visible to the naked eye, is to be found in the sword 
number of stars which compose the Milky Way to| of the constellation Orion. This extraordinary ob- 
be only ten millions, (half the number formerly ject, which has never been resolved into stars, is 
stated,) and that each of the nebula, at an average,|computed to be 2,200,000,000,000,000,000, or two 
contains the same number; supposing farther, that! trillions, two hundred thousand billions of times 
only two thousand of the three thousand nebule are) larger than the sun. So that there is a peculiar em- 
resolvable into stars, and that the other thousand are phasis in the expression in the book of Job, and the 
masses of a shining fluid not yet condensed by the! prophecy of Amas, when the Almighty is represented 
fiat of the Almighty into luminous ylobes—the num- | as “making the seven stars and Orion.” It is by 
ber of stars or suns comprehended in that portion of/no means inconsistent with any thing we know of 
the firmament which is within the reach of our tele-| the perfeections and operations of the Creator, to sup- 
scopes would be 20,000,000,000, or twenty thousand pose that these immense masses of matter, according 
millions, which is twenty millions of times the num-/to certain laws impressed upon them, are gradually 
ber of all the stars which are visible to the naked | progressing, under the superintendence of the Al- 
eye! Great as this namber is, and magnificent and | mighty, towards the formation of new systems for 
overpowering as the ideas are which it suggests of| replenishing the voids of space, and for giving a dis- 
the extent of creation, yet these vast assemblages of|play of his perfections to beings that may hereafter 
systems may be no more than as a single nebula = be created ; and that this replenishing of infinite space 
the r ay on oo or even - a ete Rie are go forward throughout all the revolutions. of 
sane o the whole earth, compare with what) eternity. 
lies beyond the range of human vision, and is hid) Such are a few rude ideas respecting the universe. 


} 


from mortal eye in the unexplored and boundless 
regions of immensity. Beyond the boundaries of all 
that will ever be visible to the inhabitants of earth 
an infinite region exists, in which we have every 
reason to believe the Deity sits enthroned in all the 
grandeur of his overflowing goodness and omnipo- 
tence, presiding over innumerable systems far sur- 
passing iu magnificence what “eye hath yet seen,” 
or the most brilliant intellect can conceive. For we 





In the present state of the moral world, when every- 
thing appears to be converging towards some grand 
consummation, it appears that God, in the course of 
his providence, is beginning to unveil the glories of 
his nature, and the grandeur of his empite, by the 
discoveries which he has led the human mind to 
achieve; and future generations may acquire still 
more ample views of his infinite attributes, and “ the 
glory of his kingdom.” But all the grand and over- 
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whelming objects to which we have adverted, nu- 
merous, august and overpowering as they are, are nof 
the wniverse—they are only a few detached apart- 
ments of it, and, perhaps, bear no more proportion to; 
the whole, than a siagle star to all the myriads of} 
stars which lie within the range of telescopic vision. 
Of the universe in all its extent, as it really exists, 
man will never be able to form an adequate concep- 
tion. Yea, itis highly probable, that there is nota 
single intelligence, even among the highest order of 
created beings, who is acquainted with every region 
of universal naturegand the objects it contains; and 
that the greatest part of creation, with its scenery, 
movements and inhabitants, is known only by Him 
who formed it by his power, and fills it with his 
presence. ' 

Had the limits of this paper admitted, I might have 
adverted to the motions which are going forward 
throughout this mighty universe. For all the my- 
riads of globes and systems to which I have alluded, 
are in rapid and perpetual motion, and we have no 
reason to believe that there is a single quiescent body 
in the universe. We have here planets revolving 
around suns—planets revolving around planets— 
suns performing their revolutions around suns—suns 
revolving around the centres of systems; and, in all 
probability, every system of creation revolving around 
the centre and grand mover of the whole. The rate 
of these motions, in every known instance, is not less 
than several thousands of miles every hour, and, in 
some instances, thousands of miles every minute. 
The fixed stars, though to a common observer they 
appear nearly in the same positions with regard to 
each other, are found, in some instances, to have mo- 
tions far more rapid than those of any of the plane- 
tary globes, though their magnitude is immensely 
superior. The star sixty-one Cygni, whose appa- 
rent motion is five seconds annually—and conse- 
quently altogether imperceptible to a common ob- 
server—yet at the distance at which this star is 
known to be placed,* this motion is equivalent to, 
one hundred and twenty billions of miles every | 
year, or three hundred and twenty-eight thousand | 
millions every day—motions altogether incompre- | 
hensible by human beings, but which display the 
amazing and uncontrollable energies of Omnipotence. 

This subject suggests a variety of important re- 
flections, of which I shall briefly advert only to a 
few. 

1. All the vast systems to which we have alluded 
are the workmanship of an infinite and eternal Being, | 
and proclaim the glory of his perfections. It is im-| 
possible that such an amazing universe, arranged 
with such exquisite order, and all the bodies it con-) 


tains moving with such regular and rapid motions, | 








that man has lost, in part, that light of reason and 
intelligence with which he was originally invested, 
and that he is now * born like the wild ass’s colt.” 

2. This amazing universe demands the serious 
contemplation of every rational being, and of every 
Christian, It contains a sensible adumbration of the 
Divine attributes—of the eternity, immensity, om- 
niscience, omnipotence, wisdom and benificence of 
Him who presides overall its scenes and movements. 
To ovetlook this amazing scene, or to view it with 
indifference, is virtually to “disregard the works of 
Jehovah, and to refuse to consider the operations of 
his hands.” It is a violation of religious duty, and 
implies a reflection on the character of Jehovah fer 
any Christian to imagine that he has nothing to do 
with God considered as manifested ia the immensity 
of his works; for his word is pointed and explicit in 
directing the mind to such contemplations.  Hear- 
ken unto this, stand still and consider the wondertul 
works of God”—* Great is the Lord, and of great 
power, his understanding is infinite’— He hath 
made the earth by his power, he hath established the 
world by his wisdom, he hath stretched out the hea- 
vens by his understanding”—* Praise ye the Lord, 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, for the Lord is high above all nations, and his 
glory is above the heavens’’—“'The Lord hath pre- 
pared his throne in the heavens. By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth’”—* Let all the 
earth fear the Lord, let all the inhabitants of the 
world stand in awe of him; for he spake and it was 
done, he commanded and it stood fast’’—* Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty”— 
“Declare his glory among the heathen, and his won- 
ders among all people’’—* Thy saints shall speak 
of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power.” 
No Christian, therefore, can consistently set aside 
the contemplation of this mighty universe as one ele- 
ment of his religion, and as one mean by which his 
views of the great Object of his worship may be ex- 
panded, and his devotional feelings rendered more 
ardent and elevated. 

3. This subject teaches us that, notwithstanding 
the greatness of God’s universal kingdom, he does 
not overlook the minutest conce'ns of his creatures. 
We are apt, at first view, to imagine that, since God 
has such a boundless universe to superintend, there 
is a danger of being overlooked amidst the immen- 
sity of his works. Such an apprehension arises from 
a consciousness of our own limited powers and capa- 
cities. Our knowledge and observation are confined 
to a certain measure of space, and to a limited num- 
ber of objects; and we feel that we cannot attend to 
many different objects at the same time ; and, there- 


could have formed itself, or been produced by the fore, it sometimes happens, when we reflect on the 
fortuitous eoncourse of atoms ;—and the very sur-| Divine Being, that we can scarcely forbear ascribing 
mise that such a thing was possible, is one of the! to him something that approximates to the same im- 
wildest hallucinations that ever entered the human! perfection. But we are certain that the knowledge 
mind, and contrary to the first principles of reason-|of the Deity is unlimited, and absolutely infinite. 





ing, that every effect must have a corresponding 
cause. That such a notion was ever entertained by 
beings endowed with rational faculties, is a proof 





* Professor Bessel of Konigsberg has lately de- 
termined the annual parallax of this star, which pa- 
rallax makes its distance to be sixty-two billions, four 
hundred and eighty thousand millions of miles. 





While he sits enthroned on the magnificence of his 
works in the distant regions of his creation, and go- 
verns the affairs of unnumbered orders of intellectual 
existence, he also exercises the minutest superinten- 
dence over every world he has created, however di- 
minutive in comparison of the whole. His eye rests 
on the humblest and the minutest of its objects, and 
his spirit watches over it as vigilantly as if it formed 
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the sole object of his physical and moral administra- 
tion; so that neither man, nor even the smallest mi- 
croscopic animalcule are overlooked amidst the mul- 


plate the universe as it really is, we behold plans and 
operations which are in perfect unison with the im- 
mensity of his nature, with his boundless power, his 


tifarious objects of the Divine government. Man is| uncontrollable agency, and his universal presence. 
every moment supported by his power, and his thou-| Wherever we turn our eyes we behold the Creator 
sand wants provided for by his overflowing goodness. | acting like himself, and in no case is this more 
He shares of the Divine beneficence in common with | strikingly displayed than in the grandeur and magni- 
all the bright intelligences that people the amplitudes | ficence of the orbs of heaven, and the immense spaces 
of creation. For the happiness bestowed on the un-| with which they are surrounded. So that nature, 
numbered myriads of beings that people his domains | revelation, our abstract views of the attributes of the 
can never diminish the resources of him who has all Divinity, and the facts which exist in the material 
the treasuree of the universe at his disposal, and who| system, all conspire to show the harmony and con- 
is the centre of all felicity. Within the range of the sistency of the Creator in all his ways and works. 
moral government of God—if he is obedient to his) 5. This subject affords a striking view of the won- 
laws—every intelligence may rest secure, and con-| derful condescension of the Divine Being towards 
fident that he is not overlooked amidst the immensity| man, especially in regard to the redemption of a 
of being ; for the presence of Deity pervades the in-| fallen world. This sentiment seems to have been 
finity of space, and his knowledge extends to the| deeply impressed upon the mind of the pious psalmist 
most minute movements both of the material and the, when contemplating the nocturnal heavens. Viewing 
moral system. ‘This is an attribute peculiar to the) the resplendent orbs every where around him in the 
Most High, which flows from the immensity of bis|canopy of the sky, his thoughts seem to have taken 
nature, and the boundless knowledge he has of all|a flight into the region of immensity, and, by the 
his works, and which gives us a more glorious and! guidauce of his rational powers, and the assistance of 
sublime idea of his character than if his regards were | the spirit of inspiration, he takes an expansive view 
confined to one department of his empire, or to one|of the multitude, the magnitude, and the grandeur of 
order of his creatures ; and, in nothing is the Divine | those magnificent globes which roll in the distant 
Being so immensely separated from man, or from any | tracks of creation, Overwhelmed with his views of 
other rank of intelligent existence, as in the display he the immensity of creation, and of the perfections and 
gives of this wonderful aad incommunicable attribute. | grandeur of its Creator, he breaks out in the language 
4. Such a universe as we have faintly described, | of astonishment and wonder, * When 1 consider the 
and such a universe alone, is accordant with the de-| heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
clarations of the word of God, and with the attributes | stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thow 
with which he is declared to be invested. Some crt mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest 
pious persons are apt to be somewhat sceptical in|/im?” In no dispensation of the Almighty is this 
regard to what is stated respecting the magnitade| Divine condescension so strikingly apparent as in 
and grandeur of the universe, as if the facts stated | the economy of our redemption. Though countless 





were either beyond the reach of human intellect to 
ascertain, or beyond the power of Omnipotence tol 
accomplish. But the oracles of inspiration warrant| 
our entertaining the sublimest conceptions of the do- 
minions of the Almighty. ‘ Great is our Lord and 
of great power, his greatness is unsearchable’— 





myriads of worlds and intelligences are under his su- 
perintendence, and are incessantly celebrating his 
praise in the loftiest strains; and, consequently, 
though all the apostate inhabitants of our world 
might have been bor ever annihilated without being 
missed amidst the immensity of creation, yet, amaz- 


«Who can utter the mighty operations of Jehovah,| ing to relate! this joyful announcement was made to 
who can show forth all his praise ?”*—* Canst thou our rebellious race—* God so loved the world that 
by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the| he gave his only begotten Sqn, that whosoever be- 
Almighty to perfection ?’’—* The heavens Jectare|lieveth on him might not perish but have everlasting 
his glory, and the firmament showeth forth his handy lite.” ‘This is the most wonderful event, and the 
work !”—* He doth great things past finding out, yea| most important message ever announced to our 
and wonders without number’’—* Thine, O Lord, is} world. What displays of Divine love and mercy 
the greatness, and the glory, and the majesty; for| may have been made to other worlds, and other or- 
all that is in heaven and earth is thine, and Thou art| ders of beings, we are not in a situation to determine. 
exalted far above all’”’—* Behold, the heavens and) We dare.not affirm that in other regions of the Divine 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee !’’—* All| empire similar displays have not been made; for we 
the inhabitants of the earth are accounted as nothing have never traversed the depths of immensity to as- 
in his sight,” and He doth according to his will in| certain all the dispensations of the Almighty in every 
the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the province of creation, But we may boldly affirm, 
earth ; for his kingdom ruleth over all.” A universe, | that the mission, and the death of Christ were the 
vast, boundless, and incomprehensible, is just such| most wonderful events, and the most astonishing 
as we ought naturally to expect from a Being who is displays of mercy and love that were ever made to 
infinite, eternal, and omnipresent; whose power is|our sublunary world. As the Apostle of the Gen- 
uncontrollable, whose wisdom is unsearchable, and/|tiles has declared, there is “a height and a depth, a 
whose goodness is boundless and diffusive. All his/breadth and length in the love of God which is in 
plans and operations must be, like himself, vast,| Christ Jesus, that passeth knowledge.” When we 
boundless, and inconceivable by mortals. Were we|consider the depths of misery from which it raises 
to find the plan of the universe circumscribed like | us, the heights of felicity to which it exalts us, the 
that which was represented by the ancient astrono-| boundless nature of its operations, and the everlasting 
mers, we should be apt to think that the Creator of}duration of all its blessings, we have reason to ex- 
the world is a limited being. But when we contem-|claim with the enraptured poet, 
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« O goodness infinite! goodness immense ! 

And love that passeth knowledge ; words are vain, 
Language is lost in wonders so sublime; 

Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise.” 


6. From a consideration of the immensity of the 
universe, the Christian may derive hope and conso- 
lation in the prospect of all the scenes of fuaturity. 
Since Jehovah has reared so vast and magnificent a 
fabric, it affords a sensible evidence that * nothing 
ean be too hard for the Lord,” and that he is able to 
perform in our behalf * exceeding abundantly above 
all that we can ask or conceive;” that all his gra- 
cious declarations will most certainly be brought into 


heavens and a new earth appear wherein dwelleth 
righteousness! All such doubts are dispelled when 
we consider the immensity of the universe, and the 
perfections displayed in its structure and movements. 
For they evidently declare to every beholder that 
‘““THE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH,” and that 
no event can be beyond the limits of his power to 
—% 7 

7. From this subject we may learn that it is both 
our duty and our interest to yield a willing obedience 





to the laws of Him whose universe we have been 
contemplating. All the Juminaries of heaven are 
arranged in beautiful order, and perform their revolu- 
tions with perfect exactness and harmony. We may 


effect; that his promises to his people will be fully ‘also rest assured, that all the intellectual beings with 
accomplished ; and that no power nor obstacle what-| which they are replenished, are under the government 
ever can interpose to prevent the execution of his/of moral laws, which regulate their affections and 
designs. For his power is irresistible, his wisdom jconduct, otherwise disorder and misery would be the 
is unerring, and the emanations of his goodness are | necessary result, and the intelligent system thrown 
diffused ‘* over all his works.” To this source of|into a state of anarchy and confusion. The moral 
encouragement and consolation we are frequently di-| laws of God are intended to promote the happiness 
rected in the Scriptures for the confirmation of our} of his rational offspring, and to preserve the intelli- 
faith and hope. ‘ Happy is he who hath the God of | gent universe in harmony and order; and, therefore, 
Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the Lord his|the violators of the Divine law must necessarily 
God, who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that| suffer punishment, in one shape or another, either in 
therein is, who keepeth truth for ever.’ To this this life or in the life to come. And how can they 
source of confidence the desponding Christian is di-| prevent it? All the moral laws of the Almighty are 
rected in the hour of perplexity and distress. “ Lift fenced with sanctions; and who can resist the will 
up thine eyes to heaven, and behold him who hath | of Him who rules a universe so vast and boundless ? 
created these orbs! Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and |Who can stand before his indignation, or abide the 
speakest, O Israel, my way is hid from the Lord, and | fierceness of his anger? His counsel shall stand, 
my judgment passed over from my God? Hast thou|and He will do all his pleasure; and, therefore, no 
not known, hast thon not heard that the everlasting happiness can be enjoyed but in his favour, and in a 
God the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, cordial submission to the revelations he has made, 
fainteth not, neither is weary ? there is no searching and to all the laws and ordinances which he has ap- 





of his understanding: He giveth power to the faint, | pointed. * Blessed only are they who do his com- 
and to him that hath no might he increaseth strength,” | mandments ; and no good thing will he withhold 





&ec. As an evidence of the permanent security of|from them that walk uprightly.” 


the saints, we are directed to contemplate the lumi- 
naries of the sky, * the host of heaven that cannot be 
numbered.” «Thus saith the Lord who giveth the 
sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the 
moon and of the stars for a light by night; if those 
ordinances depart from before me, saith the Lord, 
the seed of Israel shall also cease from being a na- 
tion before me for ever.” But these “ ordinances” 
still remain, the stars of heaven stil! shine with un- 
diminished lustre, and have never ceased to perform 
their varied revolutions, and will continue to do so, 
notwithstanding partial changes, so long as the eter- 
nal God exists. ‘Therefore the promises of Jehovah 
are secure to all the spiritual seed of Israel, while 
ages numerous as the drops of ocean are rolling on. 

hen, therefore, we lift up our eyes to the starry 
firmament, and compare its rolling orbs with the de- 
clarations of the holy oracles, we behold the faith- 
Sulness of God established in the very heavens, and 
we descry the agency of a power which is more than 
adequate to bring into effect every promise and every 
declaration found written in the word of God, “to 
afford us strong consolation, and an anchor to our 
souls both sure and steadfast.” Do we feel doubtful 
that our frail bodies, after having been reduced to 
dust and putrefaction, shall be reanimated, and array- 
ed in more glorious forms ?—that the moral world 
will be ultimately regenerated, and righteousness 
and praise spring forth before all nations ?—that the 


} 





globe on which we dwell shall be renovated, and new 


In fine, the immensity of the universe affords evi- 
dence that its Creator has resources for the commu- 
nication of happiness in all its diversified forms, and 
to all the orders of intelligent existence, throughout 
an interminable duration; and, therefore, supremely 
happy must they be who have this Almighty Being 
as their father, their friend, and their exceeding great 
reward. 


Broughty Terry, near Dundee, Scotland. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


REPORT OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tue First Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, recently published, 
contains a mass of statistical information of the most 
valuable kind, and which is destined to become more 
valuable by comparison with similar statistics relat- 
ing to subsequent years, which the Registrar-General 
will be enabled henceforth to furnish annually. As 
this Report, in its present shape, is not likely to 
come within the reach of many of the readers of the 
Journal, we beg leave to string together a few ex- 
tracts from it. 

It appears that the total number of marriages so- 
lemnised in England, according to the rites of the 
established church, during the year ending June 30, 
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1838, is 107,201 ; and the number solemnised during, the Committee on Parochia) Registration in 1833, by 
the same period, not according to the rites of the|the Actuary of the National Debt Office, that the 
established chufch, is 4280; twaking the total num-|extent of difference which then existed was utterly 
ber of marriages which have taken place in Eogland,| unknown; that tables for the ase of the poor, in refer- 
during the year, to be 111,481. Out of this number/ence to the sickness and mortality, and in reference 
there were 5575 males and 16,563 females married |to the regulation of their friendly societies, could not 
below the age of twenty-one years. jthen be constructed for two districts differing in cha- 

The number of births registered in England and |racter, from the want of such information as an im- 
Wales during the year ending June 30, 1838, is | proved system would afford; and that if two socie- 
399,712, namely, 204,863 males, and 195,849 fe-|ties of poor men residing in districts of a totally dif- 
males. The number of deaths registered, during the | ferent character were, at the same time, to apply for 
same period, is 335,956, namely, 170,965 males, and |tables to guide them in preserving their societies 
164,991 females. isolvent, he ‘should be under the necessity of giving 

The following Table shows the proportion out ofthe same tables to both, though knowing perfectly 
1000 registered deaths which have occurred at various that the rates which were adequate in one case ‘were 





ages during the year in England and Wales :— inadequate in the other.” All this eo 
, — however valuable and important as it unquestionably 

Under pear - ays — py is, is but a subordinate result of the national system 
Sena @ « « 127.17 128,85 128. of registering births, marriages, and deaths, lately 
Rae cee “a OR 19.47 48.54 |ComMe Into operation in England—the great and pri- 
a ae 45.89 46.27 46.07 mary object of that system being henceforward to 
oa 24.57 97.3 95.91 | Collect information as to the date and every other 
1S— 19 - - 30.96 : 748 34.16 weap pees connected with the birth, marriage, and 
20— 2 - 39.09 43.5 41.29 |death of every individual in England and Wales, 
ead ~ FS ay 39.97 37.44 [2nd to deposit and preserve such information, in a 
20— 34 «- 33.05 37.42 35.2 systematic manner, in one central office in London, 
95— 39 - - 32.398 34.95 33.3 where, at all times, and under proper regulations, it 
Gu 44 « 32.91 32.69 392 '8 will be easily accessible to all classes of the people. 
Raa O-« « 2 20.65 31.64 Ve shall, in conclusion, briefly describe to our 
ae: ~~ 32,12 308 31.47, Teaders the method adopted by the Registrar-General 
Rc -s « Bee 31.42 395 | for registering births, marriages, and deaths. He has 
60— 64 - 40,51 40.64 40.57 divided the kingdom into districts, to each of which 
Gan OO «+s om 41.33 41.43 he has assigned a superintendant-registrar, and one 
eS ae 42.95 44.95 43.93 |OF more registrars. Under the Poor-Law Amend- 
Mian G+ «+ ae 43.46 ALAS iment Act, the whole of England and Wales has now 
80 a Sree 34°89 39 63 inearly been formed into distinct unions for the ad- 
8— 90 - - 16,97 20,86 18.88 | ministration of relief to the poor; and these divisions 
90 and upwards 6,2 9.51 7.86 of the country for parochial purposes have generally 
{been found convenient for the purpose of registration 


In allusion to the value of this table, the Regis-|Jikewise. Generally speaking, the clerks of those 
trar-General says, “In the abstract of deaths (the! poor-law unions, who are for the most part solicitors 
registration of which even for this first year has been |and men of respectability, have been appointed to the 
effected with signal success) I have entered into/ office of superintendant-regisirar of births, marriages, 
more winute details exhibiting enumerations of the |and deaths, for their respective unions, as have also 
deaths of persons of each sex at every successive | the relieving officers of those unions been appointed 
year of age. Such details are of acknowledged the registrars, who act under the direction of the 
value, as data for determining the laws of mortality, | superintendant-registrars. These local registrars are 
as bases for calculations materially affecting the in-|required to inform themselves carefully of every birth 
terests of millions. Tables exhibiting the proportion! and death which shal] happen within their respec- 
of deaths at every successive year of age are among |tive districts. It is left to their discretion to employ 
the most important materials from which are deduc-|such lawful means of procuring this information as 
ed the true principles on which should be founded |may to theia appear best. Having received intelli- 
the systems of life-annuities and of life-insurance,|yence of a birth or death, the registrar proceeds to 
and the rules of friendly societies established for the|the house where it has occurred, and enters it ina 
use of the poorer classes,” register-book kept for that purpose. Every registrar 

Besides the above abstract of deaths for the whole is required, quarterly, to make and deliver to the su- 
of England and Wales, the Registrar-General has/|perintendant-registrar of his district a true copy of 
contrived, by dividing the kingdom into twenty-five | al] the entries of births and deaths, registered by him, 
divisions, to exhibit the difference which prevails in| in the register-book of births and of deaths, upon blank 
the proportions in different parts of the kingdom, and | forms furnished to him for that purpose, which copies, 
to compare town with country—agricultural districts | after having been examined a compared by this su- 
with manufacturing and mining districts—the hilly | perintendant-registrar with the register-books, and 
with the low and level—the maritime with the inland | certified by him, are transmitted by post to the Regis- 
—the eastern and northern with the western and |trar-General in London. The process which these cer- 
southern parts. ‘ Nor (says he) are these divisions | tified copies undergo in London is thus described by 
matters of merely curious speculation, but may be}the Registrar-General : ‘The duties performed under 
made the source of important benefits, especially to}my more immediate direction upon the receipt of the 


the poorer classes. It was stated in evidence before | certified copies, after the termination of each quarter, 
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at the general register-office, are, Ist, the examina-| ‘The old parochial system of registration in England 
tioh; 2d, the arrangement; 3d, the formation of al-| was in many respects exceedingly defective. In the 
phabetical indices; and, 4th, the compilation of ab-/first place, the registers kept by the parochial clergy 


stracts (to which last we have already alluded.) were registers of baptisms and burials only, and fur- 
1, After such preliminary arrangement as shal!/nished no evidence whatever of the precise time of 
prevent the confusion and intermixture of papers,|the birth or death of an individual, They were also, 
each leaf of the certified copies, and each entry there-| for the most part, kept in a careless manner, and in 
on, is subjected to a strict examination. If any era-}numberless instances they were found materially 
sure, interpolation, informality, omission, or error, or | obliterated or destroyed. Mr. Matthews, a barrister, 
defect of any kind, is thereby detected in any entry, in his evidence on this subject before the Parochial 
it is immediately noted, with a reference to the entry, | Registration Committee in 1833, said, at the last 
in a form futnished for that purpose; and all such | York assizes he happened to be present upon the 
defects as require explanation, or may at any future |trial of the cause of * Doe and Hungate,” a case of 
time cast doubt on any matter recorded in the regis-|considerable notoriety in that county, where a large 
ter, are made the subjects of immediate inquiry: ajestate was at stake; and upon Mr. Sergeant Jones 
letter is addressed to the person who registered the |stating that an obliteration appeared in a register 
defective entry, and his explanatory reply is pre-| which was produced, Mr. Justice Alderson, who 
served in the office, ready to be referred to in the|tried the cause, observed, * Are you surprised at 
event of explanation being deemed requisite at any |that, brother Jones? I am not at all surprised. I 
future period. ° ° |have had much experience, and I never saw a parish 
2. After the examination of the certified copies of registry book in my life that was not falsified in one 
a quarter of a year, the Jeaves are arranged, paged, way or other; and I do noi belie*e there is one that 
and bound in volumes, for preservation and reference, is not.” 
regard being had in such arrangement to locality, so| ‘The expense and delay, too, consequent upon pro 
that entries registered in the same district shall never | curing the certificate of a birth, marriage, or death, 
be far apart, and those which belong to the same in cases where the parish where the event occurred 
county shall, with few exceptions, be found in the was not known, were enormous, and formed not the 
same volume. * * ‘The certified copies so arranged |least of the evils of the old system. In such cases a 
and bound are kept deposited in fire-proof cases. ;Search has frequently been abandoned as fruitless, 
3. A separate alphabetical index is made for refe-| after having been made in half the parishes of Eng- 
rence to the births of each quarter, another for the land. 
marriages, another for the deaths, being twelve sepa-| All these objections, however, will now, for the 
rate indices for reference to the births, marriages, future at least, be completely removed by the opera- 
and deaths of the whole year, containing for the first tion of the new system of registration. 
year of registration, ending June 30th, 1838, 958,630} In concluding this notice, we would wish to im- 
entries. ‘The alphabetical arrangement is that of) press upon the English readers of the Journal the 
surnames, and it is carried out even to the last letter|necessity and propriety of their affording every 
of each word: and where the surname recurs often, \facility in their power to the local registrars in the 
the alphabetical arrangement has been extended to/ work of registration, for we are aware that some 
the name also. * + |degree of prejudice towards the measure exists in 
I need not enlarge upon the advantages derivable} England, and that some persons have carried this 
from the facilities afforded by such indices. Ob- feeling to so great an extent as to refuse the necessary 
viously desirable as it is that important records like | information when called upon by the registrar: an 
the certified copies of registers of births, marriages, | offence which the law has made a misdemeanour, 
and deaths, should be placed in one central public) punishable with a pecuniary fine. There cannot be 
repository, the advantage of such accumulation | the slightest doubt that itis the interest of all classes, 
would be comparatively slight, if easy reference to! more or Jess, that such important events as the births, 
any of the millions of entries which will be collected | marriages, and deaths of the population should be 
ina few years were not afforded by a systematic |correctly registered and preserved; and we are 
arrangement, and a complete method of alphabetical! wholly at a loss to conceive on what grounds any 
indexing. The immense saving of time, labour, and | individual can refuse to comply with the provisions 
expense, which is thereby etfected, cannot be appre-|of a Jaw which has in view objects of such national 
ciated by a mere comparison with those cases in| benefit and importance, more especially as he can 
which (the place of the register of baptism, burial, ! fulfil those provisions at no expense, and at the most 
or marriage, under the old system, being known and trifling amount of trouble possible. We indeed re- 
accessible) little troable was incurred in obtaining a gard the English people as highly favoured by the 
copy of the entry required. But it must be remem- establishment of such an efficient system of registra- 
bered, that cases have occurred where the register tion amongst them. Scotland has nothing of the 
of a baptism, burial, or marriage, being required for | kind. Nobody can tell how many children are born, 
legal purposes, no person living has been able to'!how many persons are married, or how many die, 
state in which of all the patishes in the kingdom the annually in Scotland. There are, of course, parish 
baptism, burial, or marriage, had been registered, or books, but these are on a most imperfect scale. Of 
whether it had been registered atall. * * * In such births no note is taken, and only such persons as 
a case, with no indication but the surname sought,! please, register baptisms. ‘There is a register of 
and the probable period of the birth, marriage, or proclamations of regular marriages, but no corres- 
death, the search, which previously was a hopeless,ponding record of the solemnization of these mar- 
task, may, with respect to eutries in the new regis-|riages, except at the pleasure of the parties, Of 
ters, be accomplished in a few minutes.” lirregular marriages, no note whatever is taken. We 
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verily believe that not above one in ten of the mar- 
riages which take place in Seotland could be legally 
proved, except by litigation before a supreme court, 
in which collateral evidence might possibly be pro- 
duced. A register of burials is kept at every bary- 
ing ground, but no register of deaths. Thus, in 
Scotland, the whole matter of registration may be 
considered as on the worst possible footing. 


From “ Heads of the French, by themselves.” 
THE GOVERNMENT CLERK. 

In France there are as many varieties of Clerks as 
naturalists ascribe to the Lepidoptera; but notwith- 
standing the thousand shades of difference, there are 
amongst them, to the keen and careful observer, 
great points of resemblance and striking analogies ; 
in whatever grade of administrative department they 
may be eragaged, they have all in view one single 
object, one fixed idea, one common destiny. 

Let us explain in a few words the routine of the 
Clerk’s life. At thirty, having a salary of eighteen 
handred francs a-year, he marries an heiress with an 
income of six or eight hundred more; he takes a 
lodging, which must not cost him more than four 
hundred franes, at the farther extremity of the 
Marais, or in one of the suburbs of Paris. He walks 
every day five miles to go to his office, and there fill 
up registers, copy letters, sort and arrange heaps of 
papers, deliver game-licences, passports, receipts, 
and warrants—or, again, to register those whoarrive 
and those who depart; to make out the conscription- 
lists ; to plan a bridge for this town, a school for the 
other, and a cavalry-barrack for a third; to circulate 
the thoughts and stories originating in Paris over 
France and Europe; from his leathern arm-chair 
to keep a vigilant watch on the motions of such a 
gambler or such a criminal, or the progress of such 
a conspiracy, and what not besides. Others must 
have an eye on the thirty-eight thousand French 
boroughs, to ascertain and provide for their wants, 
their wishes, their opinions, or all that relates to 
polities, trade, the publie good, religion, morals, the 
preservation of health, and a thousand other things. 
Such are the Clerk’s multifarious duties six hours 
of six days of the week. Sunday comes, on which 
day he does not rise till ten, and shaves much later, 
than usual. ‘Towards three he quits his dull suburb 
and starts with his wife for Paris, were they walk 
two hours for an appetite, and dine for two franes at 
Richeteu’s, on perdriz aux choux, a salade de homard, 
a sole au gratin, with a meringue a ta creme for a 
desert. After dinner, they go in summer to the 
Champs Elysees, and in winter to Musard’s Concert, 
At half-past ten they walk home, where they searcely 
arrive before midnight—the poor wite almost dead 
with fatigue—and thus ends ihe day. 

The ae ef unmarried Clerks is moch more 
numerous than that of the married. * Whatis the 
use of marrying ?”’ say they: * If we marry for love, 
what misery not to be able to offer to the woman ol 
our choice the thc d amusements, the charming 
nothings, the jewels, ribbons, and flowers, which go 
fur so much to constitute female happiness! If, on 





the contrary, we marry, like too many others, merely 
for couvenience, Way tiiust ourselves, without any 
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compensation whatever, into the hornet’s nest of 
nurses, doctors and dress makers’ and milliners’ 
bills? Letus try if it be not possible to live other- 
wise.” ‘Thus, alas! it is from poverty that the 
greatest number doom themselves to celibacy, and, 
perhaps are thus even more unhappy than those of 
their brethren who have ventured on matrimony. It 
is true thet the single Clerk is free, and proud of his 
liberty till he is forty. He dines at the table-d’hote 
at thirty-two sous, frequents the pablic walks, con- 
certs, theatres, Lals champetres, and otherwise, and is 
occasionally animated by the fleeting excitement of 
an adventurous existence. But gradually the scene 
changes: his hair tarns grey, he numbers forty-five 
winters, and the age of illusions passes away, never 
to return. Concerts, balls and plays, amuse him no 
longer. What is to be done? ‘lo what innocent 
passion can he devote himselft How must he fill 
up bis long summer mornings, interminable winter 
evenings? important questions these! Dining at 
tables-d’hote is moreover become insufferable to him. 
He can no longer endure to meet each day new faces, 
which he may never see again. Then if he com- 
pare the flavourless soup, and the harmless liquids 
in which swim the meats at his table d’hote, with 
the delicious dishes and sauces so exquisitely pre- 
pared in private families, what a difference suggests 
uself to his mind! From this time a great change 
takes place in the single Clerk’s life; he renounces 
the world, its amusements, its brilliant assemblies, 
to study a science, or devote himself to some quiet 
mania. He takes either to ornithology or numis- 
matics, collects minerals, classes butterflies or shells, 
stuffs to the best of his abilities all his neighbours’ 
dead canary birds, and subseribes to five or six 
illustrated editions. He ends by engaging a house- 
keeper. takes his meals at home, and settles down 
for life as comfortably as he can. 

There are shades in the varieties of Clerks which 
to dwell upon would be useless, their designation 
being a sufficient description. Such are the idler, 
who contrives to work only an hour a-day; the 
plodder, who is scrupulous of losing an instant; 
the malade imaginaire, who for thirty years fancies 
himself threatened with serious illness, expecting 
which he solicits frequent leaves of absence, and is 
bled, takes medicine regularly every fortnight; the 
joker, who is always propounding riddles and play- 
ing tricks; the flatterer, who is some times nicknamed 
by his fellow clerks “ the Spy,” &c. &e. The Plura- 
list demands a sketch to himself. 

The hours of business ina public office are usually 
from ten to four o’elock. As long as the Clerk re- 
mains unmarried, he sleeps or otherwise idles away 
the eighteen hours’ Jeisure afforded him by govern- 
ment; but when he marries and children bring 
poverty, he tries to make the best possible use of his 
spare time. Then, indeed, his life is the most labor- 
ious and varied imaginable. 11 is hardly six o’clock 
when he is already "p and copying deeds and ab- 
stracts for solicitors ; he colours prints, gives lessons 
in drawing, or on the French Horn, or perhaps writes 
articles for the pictori»l magazines, or seribbles 
novels or compilations at fifty frances a volume, ac- 
cording to his intelligence or inclination. From ten 
til] four he is at his office. His dinner ever, at six 
he betakes himself to some theatre on the Boulevard, 
to play the bassoon; or, if he is no musician, he 
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employs his evening in keeping the books of some 
tailor, grocer, or any other shopkeeper ia his neigh- 
bourhoud. Such is his daily existence till eleven 
o'clock. Poor victim to marriage!—what industry ! 
—what seif-denial! Setting these aside—thanks to 
his unremitting exertions for seventeen hours per 
diem—the pluralist Clerk succeeds in providings food 
and clothing tor his wite and children, aud adds 
eight or nine huudred francs to his Goverament salary 
of fifteen hundred. 

(‘The Government Clerk at length retires from the 
desk.}] He has served thirty yeuss: the period for 
his retirement has arrived; but alas! here again are 
new grievances and tres disappointaent. In his 
youth, the Clerk 1s ever pining for the day when he 
shal! retire, break his chain, recover his liberty, his 
independence, Wis freedom of speech, &c. When 
the ume really atiives his language is no longer the 
same. He resewbles the Woodman in the presence 
of Death, in the fable. “ What already!” cries he. 
* What tyrannical injustice! 1 have scarcely began 
tw reap the traits of my labour, and now | am dis- 
missed: and with the struke of a pen goes the one- 
balf of my income! I who took sv much pleasure 
in framing reports, auditing accounts, writing dis- 
patches, &c. What is to become of me?” The 
Clerk then invariably forgets that thére was a time 
when he was indignaut that the old should bar the 
road te the young. However, retire he must, wil- 
lingly or uawilingly, in spite of all appeal ; and if 
his cuildrea are ail provided for, and there is nothing 
to keep him in Paris, he usually retires to some 
small tuwn in its immediate vicinity, and uot unfre- 
quently lives ull he is eighty—happy when his 
savings lave enabled him to purchase an acre of 
land, and subscribe, conjointly with the mayor of 
the place, to the oldest of the opposition newspapers. 

There are some sad exceptions to this resignation 
and longevity. “ Have you heard the news!” says 
sometimes one of the clerks, as he mends his pen, 
to his comrades in the office. ** Have you heard the 
news of old A ‘our pensioned head clerk ?” 

“No. What of bim”’ 

“You know that he retired to the environs of 
Chantilly, at the entrance of a charming village, 
surrounded by magnificent vegetation; but it was 
the verdure ot his papers, not tuat of the fields, that 
he cared for, poor man! As soon ashe had ceased 
to see them about him, his health began to decline ; 
he lingered six months ; he who used to be so con- 
tented and happy in his office! His spirits entirely 
forsook him: a slow disease gradually undermined 
his health, aud wore his body to a shadow.” 

** And how is he now ?” 

** Very well: he died yesterday !”’ 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
ANIMAL COTTON. 


In an age when fine loaves of bread are manufac- 
tured from sawdust, and superior wine from rhubarb 
and turnips, it is surprising that but little advantage 
has been taken of the natural production of an insect 
very common and much dreaded in the West Indies, 
the Capada worm or insect fly-carrier. It is a dead- 
ly enemy to the indigo and capada plantations, 
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sometimes destroying whole fields ia a night; a cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to a saying once current 
in the western hemisphere, that the planters of indigo 
go to bed rich, and rise in the morning beggars. At- 
tention has been turned more to the most efficient 
methods of destroying the animal, than to turning it 
to some useful purpose. Yet this might easily be 
done, for in a certain state it produces a subsiance 
which appears to be equal, if not superior, to the 
finest silk or cotton, It is of the most dazzling 
whiteness and the greatest purity, answering the 
purp 'ses of lint in the hospitals of the negroes, when 
siik and vegetable cotton serve only to inflame 
wounds, by the asperities of their filaments. We 
abridge an account of it from Burt’s * Observations 
on the Curiosities of Nature,”’ a very bad title for an 
ingenious book, 

(‘he capada worm, or insect fly-carrier, is pro- 
duced, like the silk-worm, from the eggs which its 
mother scatters every where, after she has under- 
gone her metaworphosis into a white butterfly. It 
begins to live at the end of July, and at its birth is 
arrayed in a robe of the most brilliant and variegated 
colours. When on the point of undergoing its meta- 
morphosis in August, it throws off this superb livery, 
and puts on another of an admirable sea-green hue. 
This fundamental colour reflects all its various 
shades, according to the different undulations of the 
animal, and the different accidents of light; but this 
new decoration announces the approach of a period 
when it is doomed to undergo great tortures. It is 
immediately assailed by a swarm of ichneumon flies, 
one of which inserts itself into each of the pores of 
its body, not an opening being left unoccupied. All 
its struggles to get free of its tormentors are in vain. 
ihese thes, which are so small that they can only 
be studied by the microscope, drive their stings into 
the skin of their victim, over the whole extent of its 
back and sides. Afterwards, and all at the same mo- 
ment, they slip their eggs into the bottom of the 
wounds which they have inflicted. No sooner is the 
operation performed, than the ichneumon flies disap- 
pear, and the patient remains for an hour in a drowsy 
and even motionless state, out of which it awakens to 
feed with its furmervoracity. It then appears much 
larger, and its size increases every day. Its green 
colour assumes a deeper hue, and the tints produced 
by the reflection of the light are more strongly mark- 
ed. About a fortwight after the worm has been en- 
cumbered with this factitious pregnancy, the pros- 
pect of a numerous progeny begins to be apparent, 
By the aid of a microscope the eggs may be seen 
hatching in the body of the animal; and as they are 
all produced at the same instant, a single glance re- 
veals the capada worm covered with a living robe of 
ichneumon flies. They issue from every pore, all 
the body being covered with them, only the top of 
the head appearing bare. Its colour then changes to 
dirty white, and the little worms assume a black ap- 
pearance to the eye, although their true colour is a 
deep brown. This operation lasts about an hour, and 
it is followed by another, which is not much more 
protracted, but still more singular. 

Immediately that the ichneumon worms are hatch- 
ed, without quitting the spot where they separate 
themselves from the eggs, they yield a liquid gum, 
which becomes solid on exposure to the air. At the 
saine time, aud by a simultaneous motion, they ele- 
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vate themselves on their lower extremities, shake 
their heads and one half of their bodies, and swing 
themselves in every direction. And now they com- 
mence a very curious operation. Each of these ani- 
maleules works himself a small and almost imper- 
ceptible cocoon in the shape of an egg, in which he 
wraps himself up. ‘The formation of these cocoons 
occupies only about two hours, and myriads of them 
being crowded close together, form a white robe, 
with which the capada worm appears elegantly and 
comfottably clothed; but while they are thus busily 
arraying him in his new attire, he remains appa- 
rently unconscious of their assiduities—he is then in 
a State of insect paralysis. As soon as this covering 


OF CALCUTTA. 
Fiom Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CALCUTTA, BY AN 
OFFICER. 


Tue Fort of Calcutta is one of the most splendid 
and convenient military establishments to be found in 
any quarter of the globe. It is very spacious, and, 
like the Tower of London, resembles a small town 
rather than a mere citadel, consisting of various 
streets and squares adapted for different purposes. 
On all sides it is guarded by a high and strongly 
| built rampart, which is surrounded by a broad fosse, 


has been completed, and the little artists who wove|over which are placed drawbridges, leading to the 


it had retired to their cells, the worm endeavours to 
rid himself of his officious guests, and of the robe 
which contains them, but he does not succeed in the 
attempt without the greatest efforts. At length he 
contrives to get rid of the encumbrance; but instead 
of his former fat and shining appearance, he presents 
all the decrepitude of extreme old age. He is flac- 
eid and dull; his skin is wrinkled and dirty; and, 
in short, symptoms of approaching dissolution begin 
to show themselves. He stil! makes a desperate at- 
tempt to gnaw a few leaves, but he no longer devours 
them with that voracity which indicates a vigorous 
constitution. Shortly afterwards he passes into the 
state of a chrysalis, and in giving life to thousands of 
eggs, he relinquishes his own. The cotton pro- 
duced inthis remarkable manner may be used with-| 


principal gateways. On our first arrival here, after 
due admiration of the noble fortress itself, 1 was par- 
ticularly amysed by observing a tribe of extraordi- 
nary looking birds of the crane species, called Adju- 
tants, which are quite domestic, but of strange un- 
sightly appearance, and which stand erect, like the 
penguin, in military fashion, rank and file, remaining 
a8 silent, motionless, and orderly, as a regiment 
drawn up on parade. These curious creatures are so 
well drilled, and so well practised in soldierly habits, 
that they never move the body, nor even the head, to 
the left or right as you pass by them, but seem fixed 
as Statues, and are generally to be seen surrounding 
the green square enclosure in front of the barracks, 
where they remain in a state of ruminative apathy 
under the full blaze of the mid-day sun, until the 





out any preparatory process, as soon as the flies|soldier’s dinner-drum begins to beat. ‘Then are they 
have quitted the cocoons, which is generally eight|all in motion in an instant, scampering off in double- 
or ten days after their seclusion. Indeed, there is|quick time to the men’s barracks, where a scene of 


no need for the precautions which the silk-worm re- 


great drollery usually ensues. They are most raven- 


quires, the robe which covers the fly-carrier being ous creatures, and provided with an enormously long 


worked every where so perfectly well, and in such 
abundance, that in less than two hours the quantity 


and formidable bill, as well as with a large capacious 
bag, which hangs down from their throat to their 


of one hundred pints has been collected. This/long lanky legs. These curious birds, after all, 


highly interesting animal certainly deserves some 
attention, for we are not aware that any has been 
given to it, except in so far as its destruction was 
eoncerned. We know not that experiments have 
been made to weave this silky substance into a wear- 
able tissue, but if the description which we have 
given above be correet (and there is no reason to 
doubt but it is,) there seems no obstacle to its being 
used for this purpose. 4 

We may here notice a singular fact, established 
by Dr. Mitchell of New York, that vegetable fungi 
grow on the bodies of living insects. He states that 
these vegetable productions are not peculiar to one 
insect, but are to be found on the bodies of the wasp, 
sphynx, and others; that the bodies of insects nour- 
ish more than one species of vegetable fungi; that 
some of these parasitical plants begin their works of 
annoyance, like the larve of the ichneumon, in the 
body of the living insect, and continue it till the ani- 
mal is killed by its destructive operations ; that these 
mixed associations of vegetable with animal life are 
not prone to rapid putrefaction, but remain long 
enough to be collected by naturalists, and become the 
objects of scientific investigation. Dr. Mitchell 
seems to be of opinion that vegetable fungi in attach- 
ing to the insect class of animals, perform an impor- 
taut purpose in the economy of nature. by preventing 
the inordinate increase of such animals. 


though by no means an ornament to the fort, are as 
useful as they are amusing, being literally and truly 
its scavengers. They carry off all the offal and refuse 
thrown out about its precincts, and to them, and a 
host of assistant erows, who also frequent the lo- 
cality, the inmates are indebted for the admirable 
cleanliness, and consequently much of the healthi- 
ness, of the place. These crows live on good terms, 
for the most part, with the adjutants ; but sometimes 
one of the latter species is provoked out of its apathy 
by some mischievous encroachment on the part of the 
lesser birds, and gulps down the offending crow in 
an instant, feathers, bones, beak, claws, and all, 
This is a feat which the adjutant can execute with 
the greatest ease. 

The fort is often the scene of animated festivity, 
from the presence of native jugglers, renowned for 
their surprising skill aud dexterity. The perform- 
ances of these people have been so often described, 
that I shall only advert to one piece of jugglery 
which was practised upon myself, and which is cu- 
rious from bearing a strong resemblance to the feats 
recorded in sacred history as having been performed 
by the Egyptian magicians. Indeed, as it is well 
known that the Hindoo tricks have been handed 
down from the most distant ages, from father to son, 
there is little wonder that such a similarity should 
exist. The particular trick alluded to consisted in 
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the apparent conversion of a small brass coin into aj hope to the hopeless, joy to the joyless ; the white 
snake. The juggler gave me the coin to hold, and healing wings ef a good angel hovering over us 
then seated himself, about five yards from me, on a) when our hearts are shorn to the very quick by un- 
small rug, from which he never attempted to move | kindness or neglect. The ‘gist of every fairy tale is 
during the whole petformance. I showed the coin | the triumph of the weak over the strong; an over- 
to several persons who were close beside me on a ruling principle of justice and merey, which will in 
form in front of the juggler. Ata sign front him, 1| the end set all things right, and so far they are full 
not only grasped the coin firmly in my right hand, | of truth. But there is another peculiarity of this 
but, covering that hand with equal tightness with my delightful old literature, which is cruelly unjast. 
left, 1 enclosed them both as firmly as I could be-| ‘Take the beginning of any one of them, and you have 
tween my knees. Of course I was positively certain |it on the very threshold of the story—* There was 
that the small coin was within my fists. ‘I'he jug-| once upon atime, a woman, and she had three daugh- 
gler then began a sort of incantation, accompanied |ters; the elder was crooked aud ugly, and proud and 
by a monotonous and discordant kind of recitative,|envious ;” so was also the second, but in a less 
and repeating the words “ Ram Sammee’’ during|degree; upon the youngest, on the contrary, is 
some minutes. He then suddenly stopped, and, still{ lavished every virtue, and every endowment of per- 
keeping his seat, made a quick motion with his right) son and mind: she is beautiful as the lily of June; 
hand, as if throwing something at me, and giving at/humbie, and patient and gentle. She is subjected 
the same time a puff with his mouth. At that in-|to every conceivable ignominy; she is the servant 
stant I felt my hand suddenly distend, and become of her ill-favoured seuiors; she washes in water, 
artly open, while I experienced a sensation as if a) while they wash in wine; she wears hempen gar- 
cold ball of dough, or some such soft substance, was| ments, while they are clothed as princesses; she is 
now between my palms. I started to my feet in as-| made to perform the most menial household work, 
tonishment, and also ¢o the astonishment of others, while they career about in coaches covered with gold 
and, unclenching my fists, found there no coin, an silver. Such is the established distributions of 
to my horror, a young living snake—a cobra-di-ca-| virtues and vices in every fairy-tale family. In real 
pello—folded roundly up. I threw it instantly to/ life, the reverse of this is often much nearer the 
the ground, as if already bit by the deadly reptile,|truth. Elder sisters, and especially those who re- 
which began immediately to craw! along the ground, | mato single, are oftener conceutrations of the virtues; 
to the amaze and alarm of all present. But the jug-| and herein is it that our dear old fairy tales are so 
gler noW got up, caught hold of the snake, and dis-| grievously in error, 
played its length, which was nearly two feet. He) _ I remember, when achild, revelling in that nursery 
then took it cautiously by the tail, and, opening his literature, bound up in thin square tomes gilded on 
own mouth to its utmost width, let the head of the;the outside, and decorated with compartments of 
snake drop into it, and commenced deliberately to) embossed orange and purple and vermillion, as bright 
swaliow the animal, till the end of the tail only was/|as the very gems of Aladin’s palace, types and syin- 
visible; then, making a sudden gulp, the whole of | ols of the fairy tale within—1 remember even then 
the snake was apparently swallowed. After this the | being conscious how false this allotment of virtues 
juggler came up to the spectators, and opening his | and vices was, for our own fireside gave the lie to it. 
mouth wide, permitted us to look into his throat; but! Who was it that read with an untiring patience 
no snake or snake-tail was to be seen. It was seem-| evening after evening, and morning afier morning, 
ingly down his throat altogether. |the very fairy tales which all commemorated a cross, 
During the remainder of the performances, we never | ungentle, elder sister?’ Who was it that laid aside 
saw this snake again, nor did the juggler profess his|her own book or work to dress the doll, or draw the 
ability to make it re-appear. But he performed picture, or cut the paper-figures, or play at fox and 
another snake-trick which surprised us much. He | goose, but that same gentle and patient and loviag 
took from a bag another living cobra-di-capello, and|elder sister! And it was ever so. The youuger 
walking into the centre of the room, enclosed it in| ones grew up taller and fairer, and with divers en- 
his hands, in a folded state. He waved or shook, dowments ot grace and beauty ; each with his or her 
them for some time in this condition, and then open-|peculiar talent or characteristic; this one was 

















ed his fists, when, behold! the large cobra was gone, 
and in its place were several small ones, which fell 
on the floor, and began to move about. 


SINGLE SISTERS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


1 am very fond of fairy tales, and I like none better 
than that old-fashioned one of Cinderella. Even 
children, who never read the moral of fables, whether 
in prose or verse, feel the moral of this; the good 
providence which, in the guise of the fairy-god- 
mother, sent forth the pumpkin coach and the six 
harnessed mice to convey the despised and maltreated 
weak one to enjoy pleasures which her persecutors 
had forbidden her. There is a deep moral in it; 





musical, that was a genius in painting, that was me- 
taphysical, and this was a wit. All were self-en- 
grossed, and each was more or less selfish, inasmuch 
as each was seeking for admiration even at the 
expense of the others: but Letitia, or Letty, as she 
was always called, darkercomplexioned, with no one 
master faculty of mind, with no showy accomplish- 
meni, was the same infatigable, loving, helping 
being that she had ever been. She was as the 
axle of the wheel; all centred in her; but, in- 
dividually, all diverged farther and farther apart 
from each other. 

Letty, was predestined to be an old maid; to be 
the single sister of the family. * Miss »every 





body said, * never will be married; she is an old 
maid altogether; she is unlike the rest of the 
family : she might not belong to them!” And so it 
was. Letty was decidedly plain; the family had 
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improved in good looks as it increased in numbers. 
It often is so in large families. Many causes con- 
spire to make the early lot and life of the eldest 
child frequently less happy, less favoured than those 
of its successors, Perhaps the parents are in less 
prosperous circumstances, and its early childhood 
has experienced privations whicli the others never 
knew ; perhaps entrusted to a young uurse, whose 
only recommendation was the serving for small 
wages, the little creature gets a fall, which distorts 
the spine or dislocates the hip, or, perhaps, left for 
five minutes by the mother, while she performed some 
needful household duty, sets fire to its pinafore, and 
carries to womanhood, and thence to the grave, a 
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tale, giving in her homely practice the delightfal 
proof that elder sisters might be the very kindest 
and most self-forgetting of human beings, spite of all 
that was written to the contrary ; from the very Satur- 
day night, when she undertook to wash the younger 
oues with her own soft hands, that we might not be 
flayed with the nursery-maid’s flannel, nor be blinded 
with soap rubbed into our eyes, and which, spite of 
company, or books, or summer-evening walks, she 
performed till we had all outgrown Saturday-night 
lavations ; from the time when she called her young 
school-going brothers to her pillow each morning, 
and went through declension and conjugation, and 
all the perplexities of multiplication table, clearing 








frightful token of suffering and agony, which almost | away difficulties, and seeming to give to each be- 
checks the sympathy it ought to excite. Perhaps wildered brain the faculties of retention and compre- 
the parents, as is not unfrequently the case, indulged | hensiou ; from those days forward, when she helped 
certain crotchets of infantine education; like John|to dress her younger and more aspiring sisters for 
Wesley's parents, perhaps, they taught the new-born | the parties in which they, not she, were to figure; 
pilgrim of life to cry softly, and to dread the rod when she helped to make the bridal garments, as 
eveu belore it knew its mother’s face; perhaps it/each successively married off; and then as she as- 
was put under a stated and unnatural regimen; per-|sutmed the new character of aunt, and spent many a 
haps, like a a litte Indian, strapped to a board ;| guinea on the cap and frock and dainty little bonnet 
perhaps hardly swaddled at all; for it is ineredible|tor each new-comer, for which there was still a 
what experiments of training are tried uvou first} warm nook in her warm capacious heart; from all 
children, especially by parents who reckon them-|those days, and their duties, to the time when she 
selves philosophical. God help all first children 4 neg mistress in her father’s house, and was, as it 
They may be decked out in laboriously embroidered | were, eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, reading 
garments, for every young mother is prodigal of for hours, to the old man, not books of her choice but 
needlework for her first born; but what avails this|of his, and walking out, with slow, gentle steps, 
to the little victim of fantastic systems or of ignoraut literally supporting his, whenever the sunshine was 
mismanagement! Parents often themselves look warm enough to tempt him abroad : through all these 
back with astonishment, if not with remorse, upon| years of duties, ye pene nee and of self-renun- 
their first essays in inf.nt training, and may trace | ciation, could it be said that Letty, poe, By a single 
many an infirmity of temper in their first born, many | Sister, was an useless member of society? No such 


a physical weakness or lasting deformity, to their| thing, Letty has done more to make virtue lovely, to 
diffuse happiness, and to decrease suffering and sor- 
row, ye many wise or rich men, or even than many 
wives 4nd mothers. 

It is among the most vulgar of errors to consider 
women useless because they are single. Only look 
round your acquaintance—who is the one universally 
useful, the one applied to in every time of difficulty 
and trial? ‘The single sister of the family. 

Again, let us take our own Letty as an example. 
Say nothing of her virtue as a neighbour to the poor 
—her quiet, unostentatious benevolence—her weekly 
pensioners among the old, and her proteges among 
the young—but let us see what place of comparative 
usetulness she holds among those of her own family. 
John and his wife would take a trip up the Rhine; 
the season is propitious; it is determined upon as 
soon as thought of—for Letty will come and take 
charge of the children. Mary’s two eldest children 
have had the whopping-cough, and change of air is 
needed for them. ‘ Oh, send them to aunt Letty,” 
is the immediate resource ; “she will take care of 
them!” Aunt Letty is coming down for the 
christening,”’ say T’om’s seven children to one of their 
nursery-maids; “and she will bring me a top,” 
exclaims one; “and me a ringing omnibus,” says 
another. “She will bring me a great doll,” says 
one little damsel, ** and will cut us apple-swans and 
little pippin-mice! We shall have such fun whea 
aunt Letty comes !” Again, George’s wile is thought 
to be consumptive, and a winter in Devonshire is 
recommended. George cannot accompany her for 
the whole time, bat Letty can. To be sure, Letty is 


own absurd notions or mere want of experience. 

Whether our parents had philosophised or experi- 
mentalised upon our elder sister, | know not; but 
certain it is, she was dissimilar to the rest of the fa- 
mily in many respects; much plainer in person, as I 
have said, and gifted with no showy faculties, but 
eminent ia patience and disinterested affection. This 
part of the system, if system indeed there had been 
in Letty’s early education, had proved decidedly suc- 
cessful. 

Letty, however, was one of those destined by 
common consent to live and die in a state of single 
blessedness. With a heart capable of the most entire 
devotion, she was destined only to see one after an- 
other of her more attractively endowed sisters wooed 
and wedded. First one, and then another, went off, 
and all the gossips of the little town averred that 
Mr, ——’s daughters were marrying exceedingly 
well; still Letty remained to rejvice in the joy of 
others, rather than to anticipate joy for herself. How 
was it that no amiable man, requiring chiefly in his 
wife every virtue which could grace a woman, never 
sought the hand of sister Letty? Many a plainer 
woman had married, and many a less intellectual 
one; aod every day dozens without one tithe of her 
goodness of heart had been selected to become the 
angel of some sweet home. But Letty was still 
passed over! The truth is soon told; Letty was 
destined to live and die a single sister. 

But let it not be said that such as she are useless 
members of society. From the days of my earliest 


a 
remembrance, when she read us the pleasant fairy 
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at every body’s service ; no one thinks of consulting 
whether she would like it; they are as sure as that 
to-morrow will come that Letty will not fail them 
whether she likes it or not. 

But now let us suppose, for such things will 
happen sometimes, that, after all, sister Letty herself 
has an offer; an offer every way unexceptionable ; 
one that promises her the happiness she abundantly 
deserves. How does the news of it affect al] that 
kindred which she has so faithfully and devotedly 
served all her life long? We may readily know, 
for common human nature only grows more selfish as 
it is more indulged. 

“Only think!” says Mrs. John to her husband, 
** how ridiculous of Letty thinking of being married 
at her time of life. There’s an end to our trip up the 
Rhine !” 

“1 think, after living single so many years, she 
might *have chosen a more convenient time ‘for 
marrying than justnow, when my poorchildren have 
the whooping-cough,’’ says Mary; “ but that’s just 
the way with old maids; they always do something 
or other foolish at last !”” 

** 1 don’t know what I shall do with all my seven 
children,” say$ Mrs. Tom, * if Letty really marries ; 
for you know it is such a convenience to have an un- 
married female in the family, because their time is of 
no value. Then there was in fact no occasion for 
Letty to marry, so comfortable as she was, always 
with some one or other of us. As for ourselves, it 
was quite an amusement for her to be here, where 
there were so many children, for really Letty manag- 
ed so delightfully with children ; but these old maids, | 
you know, have nothing to try their tempers—it’s so| 
different with married women! I am sure it is 
a thousand pities that Letty ever thought of marry- 
ing.” 

‘She does not care what becomes of me!” says 
Mrs. George, raising herself in her easy chair, after | 
she had read the letter that announced sister Letty’s 
intended marriage, and forgetting how Letty had) 
given up her own last winter in London, to pass, 
three months at Brighton with this same indulged 
and peevish invalid ; “ but really people are so self- 
ish; or one might have expected she would have 
ee ga her marriage to the spring, had it only 

een out of consideration to me.” 

Poor sister Letty, she had been too useful by half! 
Of those four married women who had so long availed 
themselves of her unwearying self-forgetfulness, and 
who looked with envious eyes on the prospect of 
happiness opening before her, not one had been so 
actively and widely useful, so meekly benevolent, as 
Letty, thongh she had lived for nearly fifty years a 
despised single-sister. 





THE CHESS-PLAYER. 
{From “ Pictures o' the French, drawn by Themselves.” 


Lix: an universal alphabet, the cheas-board is 
known tox!) nations, ‘lhe Bonze plays at chess in 


the pageda of Juggernaut; the palanquin-bearing| 
slave reflects how he may best checkmate a pebble 


Ganges ; the Icelandic bishop wiles away the tedi- 
ous gloom of a polar night, with his long-caleulated 
moves on the chess-loard, commencing with that 
which has become identified with the name of Cap- 
tain Evans: in short, from pole to pole, the sixty-four 
squares of the noble game have solaced the sorrows 
of the lords of the creation. 

In the middle ages, the chess-player travelled the 
world like a knight-errant, challenging emperors, 
kings, and mitred prelates, and acquiring wealth and 
honours by his victories. Boy, the Syracusan, was 
the most celebrated of these pacific warriors. He 
fought, rook in hand, with the Emperor Charles V., 
and conquered ; hand tohand he fought with Don Juan 
of Austria; and that prince conceived so extraordi- 
nary a liking for both player and game, that he con- 
structed in an apartment of his palace an immense 
chess-board with sixty-four squares of black and 
white marble, the men being of real flesh and blood, 
and moving at the command of the two chiefs. At 
the battle of Lepanto, Boy played a game of chess 
with Don Juan, and conquered the conqueror of the 
Ottomans. 

At the present day, chess has lost none of its high 
merit, though he who sways the sceptre of the ivory 
kingdom may no longer enter the lists with sovereigns 
and popes. In Paris, in London, Vienna, Berlin, 
and St, Petersburg, the most ambitious chess-play- 
ers are content with the admiration of their friends, 
and are often unknown beyond the precincts of their 
clubs. ‘Two great men alone have crossed the seas, 
and their names are known even to the Indian, thus 
conferring additional glory on the French chess-board. 
The clubs of England, and the circles of Germany, 
furnish no rival to M. Deschapelles and M. de La- 
bourdonnais, It has been M. Deschapelles’s good 
fortune, in his military life, to revive, in some sort, 
the exploits of Boy, the Syracusan. After the battle 
of Jena, he entered Berlin with the victorious army 
of France, repaired to the amateur chess-players’ 
circle, and challenged the most skilful inember, offer- 
ing his opponent the advantage of the pawn and two 
moves. At this supplementary battle of Jena, the 
circle of Berlin was beaten singly and collectively, 
and M. Deschapelles ended by offering the rook. 
The reflective gravity which the Germans ascribe to 
their exact and mathematical organisation, was con- 
quered by the prompt and spontaneous calculation of 
the Parisian amateur. 

Fifteen years have now elapsed since M. Deseha- 
pelles, the most intricate player of his day, retired 
from the lists, At the time we write, M. de Labour- 
donnais sways the sceptre, and reigns absolute mon- 
arch. He is about forty-five years of age; every 
thing about him indicates superiority. ‘The develope- 
ment of his forehead is extraordinary ; his eyes, over- 
hung by immense protuberances, seein constantly 
closed to al] outward things, and in incessant com- 
munion with the mind within. Grandson to the illus- 
trious governor of India, immortalised by Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, endowed with superior intellect and 
incredible application, he has never been ambitious 
of higher tinle than that of the first chess-player in 
the world; and this he has achieved. All Europe 
knows that M. de Labourdonnais resides in Paris, at 
No. 1, Rue de Menars, the splendid hotel of the 
Chess Club, and that he there receives challenges 
and giveslessons. Strangers every day arrive from 





king, on a chess-board traced on the sands of the 
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all parts of France and of Europe; some, fired with 
the noble ambition of encountering De Labourdonnais 
with equal arms; others, with the humility of ac- 
knowledged inferiors, submitting to receive an advan- 
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that reckons a Chancellor of the Exchequer* among 
its high dignitaries. ‘That paper noticed M. Des- 
chapelles’s supplement to the battle of Jena. The 
noise of the levy of bucklers raised in Westminster, 





induced M. Deschapelles to emerge from his retreat, 
and throw down his glove in defiance of all England. 
Protocols were issued previously to the actual out- 
all times, and for all opponents. At noon, fierce en- break of hostilities. Deputies from the Britanic Club 
counters begin in the vast saloon of the Hotel de|arrived at the Hotel de Menars, and were received 
Menars, heated to a comfortable degree inthe winter,|with an urbanity quite chivalrous; it was agreed 
and cool as a grotto in the summer. ‘There may be|that diplomatic notes should be exchanged after a 
seen the staff of M. de Labourdonnais, composed of grand dinner at Grignon’s. Al] -the elite of Paris 
the elite of amateurs, who, unassisted by their master, |chess-playing society were invited to the restaurant's 
can beat all the players of the Westminster Club.!of the Passage Vivienne; the assemblage was com- 
As soon as M. de Labourdonnais sits down to play|posed of arusts, bankers, peers, deputies, literary 
a game with an unknown visitor from London, St.|men, magistrates, generals, capitalists, physicians, 
Petersburg, Vienna, or La Haye, every other game|lawyers, and the leading members of the Club 
is suspended ; all present flock to head-quarters; the) Menars, M. de Jouy taking the chair. The entertain- 
monarch and his antagonist are hemmed in; and all| ment was a perfect convivial one ; the English drank 
eyes are fixed on the unerring finger and thumb that toasts to France, and the French to England ; and 
move the victorious pawn or man. ‘The interest at-'when the desert made its appearance, the guests 
tached to the amusing scenes is intense and inex- began to grow serious, and the cartel was produced 
haustible; and although the profane cannot well un-|as a crowning dish. ‘The discussion that ensued to 
derstand such emotion, it is enough, in order tu jus- determine the principles of the war between the two 
tify this interest in the eyes of those who are not/nations, was prolonged till two o’clock in the morn- 
organised to comprehend it, to say, that the greatest ing, the finesse of the cabinet of St. James’ being 
of men have made it their favourite passion. conspicuous on the occasion. At daybreak, the 

More successful than Napoleon, M. de Labourdon- question was not advanced a stage; and it having 
nais effected a descent in England, and conquered the been found impossible to come to an agreement, the 
Island. More fortunate in another respect, he bad treaty was broken off. M. Deschapelles, who was 
not to complain of his adversaries’ harsh treatment, | preparing to make his descent in England, returned 
the English chess-board having no square of injus-|to his tent; and the only result of the discussion was 
tice. At the period of De Labourdonnais’s visit, the reminiscence of an excellent dinner at Grignon’s. 
much was said in France of Mr. Macdonald, whose| ‘The evenings at the Club Menars have lately been 
play was, by some, supposed to surpass that of the very animated, and have moreover created a prodigious 
great French master. All the nabobs from Pondi-|sensation beyond the precincts of the club-house, on 
cherry and Caleutta, all the envoys of Lord William account of the marvellous games played by M. de 
Bentinck, all the explorers of the Indian peninsula,| Labourdonnais, with his back turned towards the 
all the English from the Kast and West Indies, pro-|chess-board. Philidor, the renowned musician and 
tested that Macdonald, of Edinburgh, was a more|chess-player, was the originator of these incredible 
skilful player than the Brahmin Fla-lit, of Jugger-|feats, and no one since his time thought of reviving 
naut, and that he would easily beat M. Deschapeiies,!them. M. de Labourdonnais had long pondered on 
or M.de Labourdonnais. One day, the latter quietly the tradition, and this laurel of Philidor’s frequently 
crossed the Channel, and repaired to London; and/disturbed the monarch’s sleep. One day, he attempt- 


tage; all happy to make the acquaintance of, and to 
cross pawns with, the renowned master. ‘The mon- 
arch refuses no duel, no proposition: he is ready at 








no sooner was his arrival at Jaunay’s hotel known 
at the Westminster Club, than a courteous invitation 
was dispatched to his address, and it was not long 
ere a Sharp contest commenced between the friendly 
adversaries. M. de Labourdonnais found, on this 
oceasion, an antagonist worthy of him; the English 
had not boasted without reason of their champion’s 
skill. ‘Ihe struggle that ensued was more warm and 
spirited than London will probably ever witness 
again. Victory, however, fell to the share of the 
Frenchman, being clearly established by a series of 
brilliant and decisive moves. ‘T’o the honour ot Eng- 
land, be it said that the members of the Westminster 
Club bore this memorable defeat with magnanimity. 
‘They gave M. de Labourdonnais a splendid dinwer 
at Blackwall; the toasts, in compliment to the guest, 
being drunk exclusively in claret and champayne. 
Macdonald's death, a few years since, left the 
British chess-bourd in a remarkable state of inferior- 
ity. The last nationai game, played by correspond- 


ence between the Clubs of London and Paris, was 
marked, on the Koglish side by deplorable errors. In 
1838, an article in the Talamide, commented upon by 
Bell’s Life, woanded the susceptibility of the nation 


ed one of these intuitive combinations, and with com- 
plete success: the next day he played two more 
jgames on the same plan, playing out and winning 
iboth. The report of these games spread like light- 
ning, and caused a great sensation in the chess-play- 
ing world. ‘The doors of the Menars Club were 
thrown open to amateurs and the curious, and M. de 
Labourdonunais twice again repeated his experiment 
iu public. ‘The two games were played in the bil- 
li:rd-room. M, de Labourdonnais seated himself in 
a corner, With his back towards the two chess-boards, 
is face turned to the wall, and hidden by his hands, 
An amateur stood by to proclaim aloud the move 
made by the antagonist. M. de Labourdonnais then 
played in his turn, waming the piece he required to 
be moved, as if the chess-board had been betore him. 
As the game drew to a close, and as the board became 
cleared of taken pieces, the increasing intricacy of 
the position brought about by anterior moves, so diffi- 
cult to be remembered by the blindfolded player, ex- 
cited the imagination of the spectators to such a de- 





Exchequer (£chiguier) means in French a chess- 
board.——Kp. 
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gree, that they deemed a happy termination of the} ever, he had not been for two whole seasons, when, 
game next to impossible. Let the reader, knowing unsettled in life, without immediate means of his 
the wonderful complication of the game, add to this own, his professional education even unfinished, he 
the confused hum of voices from all parts of the sa-| married. With his wife, who was the daughter of a 
loon, the stifled murmurs of the bystanders making tradesman named Aitchison, he was soon obliged by 
remarks and expressing their astonishment, the open-) want to go to Dublin, and throw himself upon his 
ing and shutting of doors, the dull tramp of feet, the father, As if to make the burden as great as possi- 
reiterated noise of coughing (as it was in the depth| ble, he took his wife’s sister along with him. The 
of winter), the loud and joyful exclamations of | old man, who seems to have been a person of simple 
parties newly entering in ignorance of what was and amiable character, treated his three dependents 

ing forward—in a word, all the innumerable trifling) with kindness, trusting that his son would soon exert 
incidenis, any one of which is usually sufficient to! his abilities to some purpose. But Samuel, ins'ead 
distract attention, and imagination becomes almost of diligently applying himself to any course of pre- 
inadequate to conceive an idea of the mental prodigy. ductive industry, spent his time in trifling pursuits 
Psychological analysis of such a labour is impossible: | and in expensive frivolities, so that in a short time he 
the mind turns from it bewildered. The fact can exhausted the resources of his father, who, running 





only be stated, without explanation or comment. 
From Chambers’ Ediaburgh Journal. 


SAMUEL BOYSE. 


Fievoine, in the introductory chapter to the seventh 
book of Tom Jones, after citing the well-known pas- 
sage from Shakspeare, * Life’s a poor player,” &c., 
says, “ For which hackneyed quotation I will make 
the reader amends by a very noble one, which few, 
I believe, have read. It is taken from a poem called 
Tue Derry, -published about nine years ago, and 
long since buried in oblivion—a proof that good 
books, no more than good men, do always survive 
the bad :— 


* From Thee all human actions take their springs, 

The rise of empire and the fall of kings ! 

See the vast theatre of Time displayed, 

While o’er the seene succeeding heroes tread ; 

With pomp the shining images succeed, 

What leaders triumph and what monarchs bleed ; 

Perform the parts thy providence designed, 

Their pride, their passions to thy ends inclined ! 

A while they glitter in the face of day, 

Then at thy nod the phantoms pass away ; 

No traces left of all the busy scene, 

Bat that Remembrance says—Tne THINGS HAVE 
Been,’ ”’ 


These are sounding lines, and if the whole poem 
were presented, the reader would probably say that 
it contains many other passages equally good, and 
is altogether a most respectable production for its} 
time. Pope himself acknowledged that there wes) 
much of it which he would not have been ashamed 
of as his own; and the pious Hervey recommended 
it as “truly evangelical, admirably fitted to delight 
and comfort the heart, alarm and improve the reader.” 
The author of this poem was Samuel Boyse, a man 
at the very time of its composition living something 
worse than even that wretched life ascribed by 
Johnson to Savage, and perhaps the most striking 
association of good intellect with low and dissipated 
habits which our literary history presents. 

He was the son of an eminent dissenting minister 
in Dublin, where he seems to have been born in the 
ay 1698. His father, probably intending him for 

is own profession, sent him at eighteen to prosecute 
his studies at the university of Glasgow, where, how- 
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‘into debt, was forced to sell a small patrimonial 


estate in Yorkshire to relieve himself from embar 
rassment, but nevertheless died in such penurious 
circumstances, that he was buried at the expense of 
his congregation, 

Boyse had meanwhile become a poet. The death 
of his father leaving him and his wif destitute, he 
returned to Scotland, possibly in some hopes of as- 
sistance from her relations. Howa poor Irishman of 
poetical tendencies should have thought of settling 
in Edinburg—at that time not a literary mart—we 
eannot divine; but he appears to have betaken him- 
self to the Scottish capital about the year 1730, and 
to have there published his first volume of poems in 
the ensuing year. His talents had secured some re- 
spectful attention and pecuniary encouragement from 
Susanna Countess of Eglintoune, noted for ber beauty 
and her patronage of literary men; and to this lady, 
Boyse dedicated his volame. On the death of the 
Viscountess Stormont, who was also a lady of taste, 
Boyse wrote an elegy, entitled “The Tears of the 
Muses,” which so pleasingly affected her surviving 
hushand, that he ordered his agent, an Edinburgh 
writer, to present the author with a certain sum of 
money. It has been stated that some difficulty was 
experienced in getting the money conveyed to the 
poet. He lived so obscurely, and associated with 
such mean people, that no respectable person was 
found who could tell where he lived. An advertise- 
ment in the newspapers was the means resorted to 
for the purpose of bringing him to receive Lord Sto- 
mont’s bounty. He afterwards obtained the patron- 
age of the Duchess of Gordon, who exerted herself 
to obtain for him a permanent means of subsistence. 
This lady had actually succeeded in getting him the 
promise of a place in the custom-honse ; Boyse being 
with her, at her country house, a few miles fromm Ed- 
inburgh, she gave him a letter which he was to take 
with this view to one of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms. The day was rainy, the poet was indolent. 
He did not go at the proper time with his letter, and 
the commissioner, disappointed, gave the office to 
another. In time he exhausted the benevolence and 
patience of all these patrons, and, falling deeply in 
debt, found it necessary to leave Edinburgh, and try 
his fortune in London. 

He carried with him recommendatory letters from 
the Duchess of Gordon to the first English poet of the 
age, and to the Lord Chancellor King. When he 
called at the house of the former at ‘I'wickenham, Mr. 
Pope was not at home: he never called again, an 
thus lost all the benefit which might have been ex- 
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from the friendship of that illustrious person. 
lie used to speak of the favourable tion he met 
w th from the chancellor, and of once or twice dining 
with him; bat his friends never could believe the 
tale, for Boyse had no power of conversing on equal 
terms with gentlemen, and ** was of such an abject 
disposition, that he never could look any man in the 
face whose appearance was better than his own.” 
Lord Stormont had given him a letter to his brother, 
the Solichor-General (afterwards Earl of Mansfield), 
but of the fate of that letter no notice has been taken 
by his biographers. The personal aspect of Boyse 
was not prepossessing ; no one could have guessed 
from his conversation that he possessed superior in- 
tellect. What was worst of all, he had no esteem 
for himself. He felt no right in his own nature to 
the least respect from his fellow-creatures, much Jess 
any title to be considered as superior to most. He 
was content with the meanest friendships, and was 
willing to send the fruits of his talents into the world 
through the humblestchannels. This want of spirit 
made him eubmitto distresses which he easily might 
have avoided or remedied. It-reeonciled him to sup- 
ply a temporary want by a mendicant letter, when a 
ittle well-regulated exertion might have made him 
independent of all such wretched expedients. He 
was also voluptuous, without the least taste for ele- 
gance, ‘Can it be believed that often when he had 
received half a guinea, in consequence of a supplica- 
ting letter, he would go into a tavern, order a supper 
to be prepared, drink of the richest wines, and spend 
all the money that had just been given him in cha- 
rity, without — any one to partteipate the regale 
with him, and while his wife and child were starv- 
ing athome? This is an instance of base selfish- 
ness for which no name is as yet invented, and ex- 
cept by another poet [Savage], with some variation 
of circumstances, was a never practiced by the 
most sensual epicure.”* This was the man who 
could occasionally write in the following strain :— 


** Hence, distant far, ye sons of earth profane, 
The loose, ambitious, covetous, or vain; 

Ye worms of power! ye minioned slaves of state, 
The wanton vulgar, and the sordid great! 

But come, ye purer souls, from dross refined, 

The blameless heart and uncorrupted mind ! 

Let your chaste hands the holy altars raise, 

Fresh incense bring, and light the glowing blaze ; 
Your grateful voices aid the muse to sing 

The spotless justice of the Almighty king !” &e. 


It appears that many eminent dissenters assisted 
Boyse with smal! sums of money, out of respect for 
the memory of his father; but at length he exhausted 
the patience of these friends, who saw that it was in 
vain to aid one who could not aid himself, and who 
never was permanently the better of their generosity. 
About this time (1740), according to the writer just 
quoted, ** Boyse had not a shirt, a coat, or any kind 
of apparel to put on ; the sheets on which he lay were 
cairied to the pawobroker’s, and he was obliged to be 
confined to bed, with no other covering than a blanket. 
He had fittle support but what he got by writing let- 
ters to his friends iu the most abject style. He was 

rhaps ashamed to let this instance of distress be 
Leowa, which might be the occasion of Ais remaining 





* Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, v. 168, 
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six weeks in that situation. During this time he had 
some employment in writing verses for the maga- 
zines ; and whoever had seen him in his study must 
have thought the object singular enough. He sat up 
in bed, with the blanket wrapt about him, through which 
he had cut a hole large enough to admit his arm, and, 
placing the paper upon his knee, scribbled in the best 
manner he could the verses he was obliged to make : 
whatever he got by these, or any of his begging let- 
ters, was but just sufficient for the preservation of 
life. And perhaps he would have remained much 
longer in that distressful state, had not a compassion- 
ate gentleman, upon hearing this circumstanee rela- 
ted, ordered his clothes out of pawn, and enabled him 
to appear again abroad. . 

“ This six weeks penance,”’ continues our autho- 
rity, ‘one would imagine sufficient to deter him for 
the future from suffering himself to be exposed to 
such distresses; but by a long habit of want it grew 
familiar to him, and as he had less delicacy than 
other men, he was perhaps less afflicted with his 
exterior meanness. For the future, whenever his 
distresses so pressed as to induce him to dispose of 
his shirt, he fell upon an artificial method of supply- 
ing one. He cut some white paper in slips, which 
‘he tied round his wrists, and in the same manner 
supplied his neck. In this plight he frequently ap- 
peared abroad. + 

He fell upon many strange schemes of raising 
trifling sums. He sometimes ordered his wife to in- 
form people that he was just expiring, and by this 
artifice work upon their compassion ; and many of 
his friends were frequently surprised to meet the man 
in the street to-day, to whom they had yesterday sent 
relief, a8 to a person on the verge of death. At other 
times he would propose subscriptions for poems, of 
which only the beginning and conclusion were writ- 
ten; and by this expedient would relieve some 
present necessity. But as he seldom was able to 
put any of his poems to the press, his veracity in this 
particular suffered a diminution; and, indeed, in al- 
most every other particular he might justly be sus- 
pected, for if he could but gratify an immediate ap- 
petite, he cared not at what expense, whether of the 
reputation or purse of another. 

Boyse was also a contributor of poetry to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, and thus became acquainted with 
Samuel Johnson, then also a struggling man of let- 
ters, but one who never lost sight of rectitude. 
Johnson informed Mr. Nichols that he once raised a 
|sum of money to redeem Boyse’s elothes, whieh had 
been pawned, and which, im two days after were 
pawned again. Mr. Nichols relates, from the same 
respectable authority, that Boyse translated well from 
the French; but if any one employed him, by 
the time one sheet of the work was done, for which 
a sum could be obtained, he pawned the original. If 
‘the employer redeemed it, a second sheet would be 
completed, and the book again be pawned ; and this 
perpetually. He wrote various poems, of considera- 
ble merit, including the one which we have quoted, 
and which was his best; but they came before the 
world through the hands of booksellers from whom 
nothing good was expected, and thus fell unobserved 
from the press. In 1742, he was brought te a spong- 
ing-house in Grocer’s Alley, in the Poultry, from 
which he wrote a 
Cave, the publisher of the Gentleman’s 





letter of entreaty to Mr. 
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It began in 4 Latin verse, describi himself 
as “ without bread, without money, and famishing 
of hunger,” yet in a strain of humour which makes 
us for the moment regret a resolution to admit as 
little as possible besides English into these pages. 
“Lame moment,” he adds, in prose, “ threatened 
to be out here, because I have not got money 
to pay for my bed two nights past, which is usually 
= beforehand; and I am loath to go into the 

ompter, till 1 see if my affairs can possibly be made 
up. I hope, therefore, you will have the humanity 
to send me half a guinea for support, till I finish my 
papers in your hands. I humbly entreat your answer, 
having not tasted any thing since Tuesday evening J 
came ; and my coat will be taken off my back 
for the charge of the bed; so that | must go into 
prison naked, which is too shocking for me to think 
of.” Johnson used to write to Cave for little sums, 
adding to the signature of his name /mpransus [Uo- 
dined} ; but his distresses were nothing to those of 
Boyse. 

About the year 1745, the wife of this wretched man 
died. He was then living at Reading, engaged in 
the compilation of a large work of modern history, 
for which he was paid a salary of half a guinea-a- 
week, He had an affectation of appearing very fond 
of a little lapdog, which he always carried about with 
him in his arms, imagining that it gave him the air 
of a man of taste. Being too poor to afford black 
clothes for himself, he t half a yard of black 
ribbon, which he tied round this little creature’s neck, 
4 way of mourning for the loss of its mistress. 

is apparently was not in mockery of the deceased, 
but from a mere spurt of that light and inconsiderate 
mature which was the cause of all his wocs. ‘The 
work upoa which he was engaged at Reading in- 
eluded a history of the Rebellion of 1745-6, which 
we have read, and consider as well executed for the 
time. 

After his return from Reading, some improvement 
was remarked in bis conduct. Early impressions of 

iety returned to him, and he formed a resolution to 
five a better life. But this moral improvement seems 
to have been the mere result of a decay of the powers 
of life, which was now taking place, probably in con- 
sequence of literary toil and deficient aliment. He 
now married again, his second spouse being a deeent 
widow, who served him as a faithful nurse durin 
the remainder of his days. He survived the sec 
marriage only nine months, dying in an obscure 
lodging near Shoe Lane, in May, 1749. Mr. Francis 
Stewart, son of a bookseller in Edinburgh, and an 
amanuensis of Dr. Johnson, has given us the last 
melancholy chapter of his biography. “ After his 
death,” says this person, “1 endeavoured all I could 
to get him we buried, by soliciting those dis- 
senters who were friends of him and hia father, to no 
purpose; for only Dr. Grosvenor, in Hoxton-Square, 
a dissenting teacher, offered to join towards it. He 
had quite tired out those friends in his lifetime: and 
the general answer | received was, ‘ That such a con- 


tribution was of no service to him, for it was a mat-| The party consisted of the Countess of C 


ter of no importance how or where he was buried.’ 
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enses, and myself, attended the corps to the grave. 
Such was the miserable end of poor Sam, who was 
obliged to be buried in the same charitable manner 
as his first wife; a burial of which he had often 
mentioned his abhorrence.”” Another friend of Boyse 
says, ** The remains of this son of the muses were, 
with very little ceremony, hurried away by the parish 
officers, and thrown amongst common beggars; 
though with this distinction, that the service of the 
church was performed over his corpse. Never was 
an exit more shocking, nor a life spent with less 
grace, than those of Mr. Boyse, and never were such 
distinguished abilities given to less purpose. His 
genius was not confined to poetry only: he had a 
taste for painting aud music, and was well acquainted 
with heraldry. His poetical pieces, if collected, 
would make six moderate volumes. Many of them 
are scattered in the Gentleman’s Magazine, inarked 
with the letter Y and Aleeus. Two volumes were 
published in London; but as they never had an 
great sale, it would be difficult to find them.” it 
may be added, that a selection of the writings of this 
miserable man is usually included in the collected 
editions of the English Poets. 

The character of Samuel Boyse appears to us emi- 
nently illustrative of some propositions hazarded in a 
late article on mental ability. We clearly see in him 
thinking powers superior to those of most men, bril- 
liant imagination, and el t powers of expression. 
He can also simulate or affect the finest feelings on 
moral subjects. But he has not in himself any active 
moral feelings. He has no desire to provide for 
self and those dependent on him: he clings first to 
relations, and then as readily to strangers, for the 
means of supporting his necessities. No humiliation 
shocks him so far as to make him wish to avoid such 
for the future. He has not the least sense of the 
decencies of the social world. Besides, he is selfish, 
and will gratify himself with luxuries while his wife 
and child are in want of the simplest necessaries. 
What are we to say of sucha mind? Are we to 
consider it as a great or high mind, with certain fail- 
ings? This, in our opinion, is not the philosophical 
course. We rather regard it as an extremely ill 
constituted mind, some faculties being in large en- 
dowment, and others nearly altogether wanting. We 
may pity it as something monstrous, but cannot give 
it the least admiration. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
ASCENT OF THE PIC DU MIDI. 


[The following letter is the composition of an 
English gentleman residing at Bagueres de Bigorre, 
in the South of France. The adventure which it de- 
scribes took place last July. ] 


* * Irhas occurred to me that you might wish to 
hear of my adventurous journey to the Pic du Midi, 
one of the highest mountains of the Pyrenean range. 
» the 
Count de V——., and myself. We left Bagueres at 





As I found nothing could be done, our last resource| eight o'clock in the evening, and reached the village 
of Grippe at eleven. The windows of the small inn 
command an interesting view of the valley of the 
Adour, and the mountains overhanging it, and which 
we had made a previous excursion to visit. At mid 


was‘an application to the parish; nor was it without 
somd difficulty, oceasioned by the malice of his land- 
lady, that we at last got him interred on the Saturday 
after he died. Three more of Dr. Johnson’s amanu- 
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night we mounted our horses to commence the ascent 
of the celebrated Pic du Midi, which is between ele- 
ven and twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. ‘There was not a cloud in the heavens, and the 
stars shone so brilliantly in this pure atmosphere, 
that we had sufficient light to guide us over the nar- 
row and precipitous path, though not more than to 
enable us to distinguish the outlines of the mountains 
which surrounded us. I am not sure, however, if this 
uncertain light, aided by the dashing of the three ea- 
taracts, did not rather enhance the effect of the scene, 
by leaving so much to the imagination. The water- 
falls are formed by the river Adour, which rises in 
the Pic du Midi, and after passing through Bagueres, 
Jarbes, and Pau, empties itself into the sea at Bay- 
onne. ‘The sound of these immense masses of water 
was very imposing in the stillness of the night. 
After a rapid aseent of an hour, we reached a small 
plain, on which were scattered a few miserable shep- 
herds’ huts, which they dignify by the name of the; 
village of ‘Tremesaigue. On leaving this we entered | 
upon a gorge, through which the ascent was so steep, 
and the path so rugged, that we were compelled to| 
dismount, and scramble up as well as we could ; and 
this was difficult enough, as the mountains on each 
wide cast their shadows over the path, and prevented 
our seeing where we were about to place our feet— 
water, roiling stones, and boggy ground, alternately 
receiving them. This difficulty surmounted, we again 
took to the saddle, and in half an hour reached 
another plain, on which there was one solitary hut. 
This place rejoices in the name of Areze, so called 
from a giant said once to have inhabited these re- 
gions. The sound of our horses’ feet attracted the 
attention of the shepherds’ dogs, who, fourteen in| 
number, saluted as with their deep-toned mouths, 
which with the noise of the cascades falling in every 
direction, and the hollow sounding bells round the 
necks of the cattle, disturbed the silence of the night, 
and broke in apon the solitude of the place in an im- 
pressive manner. ‘l'hese dogs, the faithful guardians 
of their masters and their masters’ property, are of 
immense size, and perfeetly white; the manner in 
whieh-they extract the sheep from the snow is quite 
marvellous. The barking of the dogs soon brought 
out one of the shepherds, who, knowing our errand, 
presented us with poles with iron points, so indispen- 
sable upon these expeditions as to merit the name of 
a third leg. Waving taken the bridles off our horses, | 
and turned them loose on the plain, we collected our 
forces, which consisted of two guides and Madame 
de C and servant, and set forth at two o’clock 
in the morning on our hazardous ascent. Our reasons 
for setting out in the middle of the night were, to 
avoid the heat of the day, and to see the sun rise. 
This, however, we soon found impossible, as Ma- 
dame de C was obliged to stop every two or 
three minutes, in consequence of the steepness of the 
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before we had to choose between two paths, one 
along the glaciers, which we had now fairly reached, 
and the other between two mountains, which had 
evidently been torn asunder by some suddet effort of 
nature. ‘lhe intermediate space was this dubious 
way, 80 precipitous, and difficult to ascend, that I 
was relieved when our guides answered our call from 
beneath, by saying * All right,” though the alterna- 
tive was a glacier. ‘The light of the stars now 
yielded to that of the moon, which, though shorn of 
its fair proportions, rose majestically above the tops 
of the hills we had left. Its light was most acceptable. 
No sooner had we surmounted the difficulty of this 
glacier (and how small and insignificant does it now 
appear when compared with those we afterwards 
encountered.) than a choice of roads was again of- 
fered us, and our voices could now no longer reach 
the guides. 

We differed about these roads. J was for eon- 
tinuing along the glacier; my friend, with the activity 
of the chamois which inhabit these mountains, was 
disposed to climb the ravine. His reasons appeared 
good, and we chose the latter, which proved wrong, 
though the mistake did not involve us in any natural 
difficulty beyond unnecessary additional fatigue. We 
now reached a plain of three or four hundred yards 
square, and found the level ground a great relief to 
those muscles which had been kept so long on the 
stretch by the rapidity of the ascent. This plain 
was covered with snow, whereon we saw the recent 
foot-marks of a bear. It was here where Plantade 
perished, surrounded by his philosophical instra- 
ments, with which he had been making observations. 
At half past three we began to perceive the approach 
of day. The effect of the gradual increase of light 
was interesting; the lofty summits of the mountains 
first receiving its influence, threw the valleys into 
still deeper shade. On this plain | perceived blocks 
of granite and gneiss: whence they came [ cannot 
tell, as the mountain, as far as I could judge, is en- 
tirely composed of schiste. ‘Their angles were 
rounded by attrition, so that the adjoining mountains, 
which, from their pointed summits, seemed granitic, 
may have once owned them. ‘The side of the glacier 
being Jaid bare, proved to me the immense depth of 
the snow over which we had been walking; it was 
at least thirty feet in thickness! We now began to 
look out with anxiety for the lake Ouchet, which is 
only two thousand five hundred feet below the Pic. 
In a few minutes we perceived it, entirely frozen 
over, though the snow upon it was partially melted. 
‘The basin in which it is situated is circular, its cir 
cumference about a quarter of a mile, and it has all 
the appearance of the crater of an extinct voleano. 
From hence, the mountain rises so abruptly that our 
hearts almost failed us, and we now felt the diffi- 
culty of our position, and the folly we had commit- 
ted in undertaking such an ascent without a guide. 


peth, Seeing that our great object was likely to be} We were now nine thousand feet above the level of 
defeated by the slowness of hey progress, she begged | the sea, and the keen air began to penetrate through 
us to leave her with the guides, and to go forward. ]| our thin clothes; but you know well the exhilarating 
was most unwilling in the first place to leave her, |effects of mountain air, particularly at high elevations. 
and also J did not relish the idea of going without a} We now commenced the ascent of the cone, and 
guide. My companion, however, laughed at the idea/though we saw the summit illuminated by the rays 
of danger, and the guides said we could not miss the of the sun, we were sorely embarrassed to know 
way; and so on we went. ‘The young are apt to|which direction to take. We first attempted to as- 
cend in a straight line to the top, bit were soon 
obliged to abandon this for a zig-zag. An opening in 


think the old fools, whilst the old Anow the young to 
Accordingly, we had pot proceeded very far 
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the valley gave us a view of the sun, which shed its 
purple light over the whole range of the mountains; 
we saluted it with all the enthusiasm of its ancient 
adorers. Nothing, in fact, could exceed the grandeur 
and sublimity of the scene. After gazing for a few 
minutes upon this glorious sight, we resumed our 
dangerous journey over the glaciers, between which 
and the lake there was not a projecting rock, not an 
obstacle in the way of the unfortunate man who 
should make a false step, so difficult to avoid on the 
frozen snow. Now, indeed, we felt the danger of 
our situation, when to retreat were as dangerous as te 
advance; in short, the very act of tarning round 
might have proved fatal. My head began to fail me, 
and I no longer dared to lock down to the lake be- 
neath; it was not, however, till afterwards, that | 
was aware of the ful] extent of our danger. We had, 
unfortunately, “0 crampons, or spiked shoes ; and as 
we traversed the side of the glaciers, inclined like 
the roof of a house, we had to make a hole in the 
snow with our sticks befure we could advance. 
Luckily, this side of the mountain being exposed to 
the south, there were considerable intervals from 
which the snow had disappeared; here the danger 
was less, but still so great, that at every step, after 
seeing where to put my foot, | closed my eyes, and 
laid hold of the rocks, for the precipice of a thousand 
feet was too appalling for an unaccustomed eye to 
look upon without emotion. My companion was 
considerably above me on the face of the hill, and, 
ignorant or regardless of danger, was singing with all 
the gaiety of a French heart, when his attention was 
attracted by a voice (and no one who has not heard 


full upon us, we gazed for nearly an hour apon all the 
wonders hy which we were surrounded. 

An incident happened, which proved the eourage 
and insensibility to danger of these intrepid moun- 
taineers. M.de V let fall his drinking cup, which 
rolled down the glacier out of sight, and as we thought 
into some unfathomable abyss. ‘The guide, however, 
starting up, said he would soon fetch it. We did all 
we could to dissuade him, by pointing out the great 
risk, and the utter insignificance of the thing lost; 
but he hesitated not a moment, and was soon suspended 
from the rocks on the side of the glacier. I closed 
my eyes, not daring to look upon what J deemed 
inevitable destruction. Hedisappeared; was absent 
about five minutes, during which we imagined all 
sorts of horrors, but at length returned with the cup 
in his hand. Whilst seated on the summit, four 
vultures came close to us, continuing to fly for a 
while over our heads, increasing the circle at each 
revolution, and ascending still higher, till they were 
apparently the size of swallows. M. de V——dis- 
charged a pocket-pistol for the sake of the echo, but 
it was but very faintly answered, and that at an 
interval of several seconds, probably by some higher 
Pic. We now thought of returning, but a ceremony, 
deemed indispensable upon such occasions, was first 
to be performed, namely, that of engraving our names 
upon the rock. We found a considerable variety of 
flowers on the very top, and the blue iris amongst the 
number. The summitis entirely composed of talcose 
schiste, and bears evident marks of having been 
strack by lightning. Having inscribed our names 








it, can tell how striking is the sound of the human 
voice in such solitudes): the voice was that of a 
guide who had nearly gained the summit, warning 
M. de V of his danger, and telling him to pass 
below the glacier. He pradently listened to the 
voiee of experience, and joining me, we passed the 
last of the glaciers in safety. We had now a most 
painful, thoagh not dangerous ascent to gain the! 
summit. The path lay overa bed of schiste, which, 
heing reduced to small fragments by the operation of 
those causes always in activity at such a height, 
gave way so under our feet, as to double the fatigue, 
and to render the ascent as tedious as it is over the 
cinders of Vesuvius. 

My chamois-footed companion was up before me, 
and had taken my Macintosh, of which I had now 
great need; for although in the most profuse perspi- 
ration, the piercing wind of these elevated regions 
appeared to go through me. J seemed as if I could 
now lay hold of the Pic itself; but how fallacious are 
distances in this rare atmosphere! I soon, however, 
touched the goal I had so long in sight. It was 
now five o’clock. J will not add to this already too 
long letter by giving a description of the view from 
the Pie du Midi: suffice it to say, that the whole 
chain of the Pyrenees, from east to west, was visible 
under the most favourable circumstances; the course 
of the Garonne as far as Toulouse, and the Adour as 
far as the sea. Such scenes fill the mind with a 
thousand agitating and overwhelming feelings: the 
omnipotence of the hand that formed, and the insig- 
nificance of the creature that contemplated, these 
magnificent works of the creation, were painfully 
brought to the mind. Placing our backs against a 
reck to shelter us from the wind, and with the sun 








_ monuments of our folly perhaps,) we began to 
escend, preceded by the guide, who reached the 
bottom of the schistous path before described almost 
at a bound. We descended with more measured 
steps, but faster than was agreeable. Each person 
detaching fragments of rock, which, collecting others 
in their course, and acquiring fresh impetus as they 
descended, produced a singular effect, and as they 
tumbled into the ravine, sounded Jike distant thunder. 
We now reached the first glacier, where an accident 
happened to one of the party, which must have proved 
fatal but for the intrepidity and presence of mind of 
the guide, who had first descended to the foot of the 
glacier. I went down next, and by forcing my heels 
into the snow, arrived safely, though I had acquired 
such an impetus, that had not the guide arrested my 
progress, I never could have stopped myself. Next 
came one of the strangers, who, contrary to the 
advice of the guide, seated himself on the snow, and 
in this manner began to slide down the smooth 
surface of the glacier. He had not, however, pro- 
ceeded far, before he had acquired such a velocity 
that he became terrified; his head took the place of 
his heels, and he came towards us with an appalling 
rapidity, uttering the most piercing cries of I am 
lost!” “IT am lost!’? Nothing can ever efface from 
my remembrance this awful sight. At this moment, 
between him and the lake, two thousand feet below, 
there was nothing but fragments of rocks to arrest 
his progress. The guide, with a promptitude and 
courage beyond all praise, ran from the spot where 
he was standing, to place himself between a fellow- 
creature and inevitable death, and this at the immi- 
nent peril of his own life, for the impetus the man 
had gained in falling through a space of three or four 
hundred yards, was likely enough to hurry them 
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into the abyss beneath. Regardless, however, of 
himself, he rushed to the spot, placed his staff firmly 
in the ground, held it with his left hand, and was 

repared to receive the terrified man with the right. 
Portueatel y for both, at the bottom of the glacier there 
was a large stone, which broke the fall against the 
guide,’though it covered the poor fellow with wounds 
and blood, For a second | thought the guide had 
lost his balance; it was one of the most painful 
moments [ ever remember to have passed. The 
ome man bled from several parts of his body; his 

ands were cut, his nose and eyes dreadfully swelled, 
but fortunately no bone was broken, and he was 
enabled tocontinue his descent. This event impressed 
us all with the greatest alarm, particularly M. de V 
——and myself, as this was the very glacier we had 
crossed in our way up. The guide was in a state of 
great agitation, and his trembling hand as he took 
hold of my arm by no means gave firmness to my 
feet. However, we reached the lake once more. 
To our great surprize we found Madame de C——; 
but great, indeed, was our astonishment on hearing 
that she had gained another of the summits of the 
mountain. The keenness of the air, however, caused 
her to spit blood. After taking a hasty view of the 
scene, she descended to a more genial atmosphere. 

After sitting some time contemplating this dreary 
ecene, and listening to the personal adventures of the 
guides, in whom the ars narrandi had not suffered by 
their libations of brandy, we thought it time to con- 
tinue our descent. One of the guides mentioned a 
singular position in which he was once placed on the 
summit of the mountain, with a bright sun over head, 
and a storm of thunder and lightning raging below. 
The gentle shepherd was at once transformed into a 
Jupiter, and the Pic du Midi into an Olympus. The 
effect must, however, have been singular. We here 
saw a chamois, which had much the appearance of a 
roe-buck. Nothing material occurred in our descent, 
excepting my falling on a glacier, and going from the 
top to the bottom with such a velocity that I lost my 
breath ; 1, however, preserved my presence of mind 
so far as to guide myself with my hands, and to keep 
my feet foremost. ‘I'he only damage done was to my 
nails, which were broken by my rapid motion over 
the snow. We reached the peasant’s hut at nine, 
the ascent and descent having each occupied three 
hours. Madame de C——, whose I never 
saw equalled in any woman, was a good deal ex- 
hausted after a walk on glaciers of seven hours. We 
left the kind-hearted shepherds, thirty of whom 
inhabit the same small hut, and, mounting our horses, 
reached Grippe at half past eleven, and Bagueres at 
one, under the most scorching sun possible. 


From the British and Foreign Review. 

Life of Joseph Brant Thayendenegea: including the 
Vendor wars of the y Sater om Revolution, and shetches 
of the Indian Campaigns of Generals Harmar, St. 

Mair, and Wayne ; and other matters connected with 
the Indian relations of the United States and Great 
Britain from the peace of 1783, to the Indian peace 

795. By Wustam L, Stone. New York: 
Dearborn and Co,, 1838, 


It is not denied by the stanchest friends of the 
Americans, nor evea, we believe, by themselves, that 


of own. 
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the contributions of that country to the common stock 
of literature, science, and the ornamental arts have by 
no means equalled the expectations entertained by 
some of their neighbours. This we say neither 
unadvisedly, nor without a considerate qualification 
of respect. We do not fortify ourselves behind the 
exploded French theory, that nature, including man 
himself, body and mind, has in the 
Western world. We make no re to any old 
questions concerning the several effects of different 
political institutions on the intellectual charaeter of 
communities among which they exist. We neither 
forget nor undervalue what our trans-atlantic kinsmen 
really have done, or attempted, or begun to do in the 
departments mentioned above. We remember not 
the Franklins and Ramfords only of other days, but 
the Sillimans, Cleavelands and Bowditches of these ; 
the Irvings, Browns and Coopers; the Wests, 
Newtons and Leslies. We bear in mind, moreover, 
a long list of practical improvers and inventors, at 
the head of which stand the names of Fulton and 
Whitney on that side of the water, as those of Watt, 
Arkwright and Cartwright on this; and we render a 
just consideration to those circumstances in the 
history and conditions of the United States which 
undoubtedly constitute the actual reason, if not the 
abundant justification, of the deficiencies complained 
of. 

The plain fact is, they have had no time to amuse 
themselves, as Themistocles would have said, with 
* playing the flute.” The great practical necessities, 
and the equally great practical opportunities, peculiar 
to America in so extraordi a degree, have 
occupied almost the whole intellectual as well as 
physical force of her sons. Rich natural resources 
tor the cultivation and employment of the highest 
species of refined intellect have been theirs. A 
glorious external creation has held out temptations to 
their genius and taste only inferior to those which it 
offered to their avarice, their ambition and their rest- 
less enterprise. The realms of universal science have 
lain as open to their adventurous and laborious spirits 
as the prairies themselves. Even their patriotism, 
the honour of their favourite institutions, might be 
thought to be involved in this question of letters. 
But all was in vain, The practical has triumphed 
over the imaginative ; canals and rail-roads, cotton- 
gins aud steamboats, land-clearing, fortune-making 
and electioneering have driven the muses from the 
field. 

This result is less to be wondered at than regretted. 
It must be borne in mind, that in such a community, 
talent which yields to the prevalent impulse, finds 
not merely the genial practical scope it instinctively 
seeks, not alone the pecuniary or other matter-of-fact 
recompense which may be among its desires, but 
distinction, popularity and fame. It is one of the 
necessary incidents to this practical tendency in a 

le—one of the minor efiects of the great causes 
which have produced such a character in them—that 
they give their laurels almost exclusively, and it may 
be with enthusiasm, to candidates for honours whose 
pursuits and spirits are entirely kindred with their 
It must be so; nor does it argue a want of 


intelligence, or even of taste—any more than it does 
of energy, patriotism, or ambition. Such a commu- 
nity may appreciate the true glory and beaaty of the 
highest condition of literature and the arts, as they 
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elsewhere exist. The people of the United States 
are not ignorant of, nor insensible to, the universal 
voice of civilized mankind, upon these matters. They 
are quite as much elated as we are at the thought of 
what their English ancestors have accomplished ;— 
they boast as much of /heir Shakspeare, their Milton, 
their Bacon, as we do. There is a general diffusion 
among them of elemen education. They have 
the easiest access, through the cheapness of every 
kind of publication, to the literature and history of 
other nations. Every motive to a spirit of sympathy 
or emulation, which the annals of other ages or the 
examples of this can suggest, acts upon them. And 
yet, as we have said before, all is in vain! 

We will not say things ought to be with them as 
we have described them, but they must by all rea- 
sonable minds be expected to be so. A people thus 
involved in what they call practicalities, cannot af- 
ford to “ play the flute.” Their cities are to be built 
first. They must lay the foundations of the great 
temple of national grandeur in subterranean, inglo- 
rious work, in common-place substantial brick and 
stone; then only, when the walle of this structure 
shall be fairly reared upon such a basis, will it be 
time for Grecian graces to flourish over the columns 
of its piazzas, and for its halls and galleries to be 
filled with the rare treasures of nature, the curiosities 
of antiquity, the trophies of science, and every splen- 
did specimen of literature and the highest arts. But 
meanwhile there must be patience, and perseverance, 
and hard hot work. The drudgery must be gone 
through with. The qualities ont talents suitable to 
its accomplishment must be in esteem, as they are in 
demand. The premiums given by such a public 
must be awarded to the most useful, to those whose 
capacities tells most, and most directly, upon their 
present condition and wants. 

We have been led into these reflections by the title 
ofthe work before us, Before we enter on an exam- 
ination of its merits, we think it fair to dismiss our 
preliminary observations with the remark, that, see- 


ing the current which literature in America has to|f 


contend against, and believing that, from the nature 
of the causes which — that influence, it may 
yet be long ere those discouragements and disadvaa- 
tages will be essentially diminished in the nation at 
large (especially as from the extent of its dominion 
this anti-literary leaven must be continually kept in 
active operation by crude communities, ever excited, 
hurried, and full of change); still we think we have 
noticed of late in various quarters welcome symp- 
tems of amelioration of this state of things. Among 
others we may mention the exploring expedition 
now—after long delays indeed, and not without a 
good deal of shuffling which does no especial credit 
to the existing Federal administration—actually fit- 
ted out, it would seem, for the South Seas. We 
are not aware that any thing of this kind has before 
been undertaken by that government; and in this 
respect America has been in the rear of all other 
mercantile nations. Mr. Jefferson during his presi- 
dency got up an expedition overland to the Rocky 
Mountains; and the journal of its leaders, Lewis 
and Clarke, proved an interesting addition to our 
stock of knowledge. We apprehend this to be nearly 
the entire history of American national enterprise in 
this department, though few countries have enjoyed 
either better opportunities or more abundant means 


of extending in this way the bounds of science. We 
hope the expedition we refer to, sustained as it has 
been by the various co-ordinate branehes of the go- 
vernment, may be taken as the pledge ef a new and 
spirited career. 

‘The appearance of works like this before us is 
another such symptom. 

The richnees of the whole ground taken up by 
Mr. Stone, filled us at the very first glance, we con- 
fess, with expectations of a work of high romantic 
interest—romantic, but yet authentic; the interest of 
that truth which is ‘stranger than fiction.”” Nor 
were these expectations lessened, when, having read 
his Introduction, we found that he himself fully ap- 
preciated the fertility of his subject. Of a large part 
of his narrative the scene is laid in the extensive val- 
ley of the Mohawk (in the State of New York), at 
the period of the revolution a frontier country, and 
still one of the loveliest of lands. There isa kind of 
truth in the assertion that sach a country must have 
a history as rich as the verdure that shines on its 
hill-tops or the harvests that wave in its fields. 
There is philosophy in such an hypothesis; and thus 
indeed it proves. Seven years prior to the landing 
at Plymouth, and but seven subsequent to the earliest 
of the American settlements (at Jamestown, in 1607), 
the first fort of the Dutch had scarcely been built at 
what is now Albany, when parties of the countrymen 
of its founder, Christaeus, entered the lower end of 
the Great Valley. Hence, says our author, they 
pushed their settlements up the Mohawk on the 
rich bottom-lands of the river.’’ Still beyond this, 
over the * broad and beautiful gardea of the whole 
district known as the German F latte,” settlers poured 
in from the old country which gave this new one its 
name. ‘Three thousand from the Palatinate, for ex- 
ample, in 1709, went over, under the patronage of 
Queen Anne. Most of these sai down, as the phrase 
was, in the glorious country just deseribed. Some 
disagreements, however, the author intimates, arose 
among them; and what then! why, “ pushing 
urther westward beyond the Little Falls, they planted 
themselves down upon the rich alluvial flats at the 
confluence of the West Canada Creek and the Mo- 
hawk.” The great martial tribe, who have left their 
name behind them as their sole monument, the Mo- 
hawks, commonly considered the leading member or 
‘uncle’ of the renowned confederacy of the Five Na- 
tions* whom Colden in his history has styled * the 
Romans of the West ;” these powerful savages still 
occupied the upper extremity of the valley in great 
force: Ancient allies of the English, they were con- 
tinually at war, on the one hand with the Canadian 
nations in the French interest, including the warlike 
Algonguins ; while in every other direction over the 
forest region, so widely had the terror of their prowess 
spread, that they dared to lay a claim, which no 
neighbour ventured to resist, to the whole undefined 
but immense back-country south of the Great Lakes. 
I have been told by old men in New England,” 
says Colden (an early writer) “* who remembered 





* Elsewhese called the siz nations. Our author 
uses both terms ; and each may be correct. We be- 
lieve the truth is that they were five originally, but 
that a new tribe, the Southern Tuscaroras, was taken 
into the confederacy in comparatively modern times. 
The French called them the /roquois. 
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when the Mohawks made war on ‘heir Indians, that 
as soon as a single warrior was discovered in their 
country, their Indians raised a cry from hill to hill, 
a Mohawk! a Mohawk!” upon which they all fied 
like sheep before wolves to the Christian’s houses, 
the enemy often pursuing them so closely that they 
entered along with them, and knocked their brains 
out im the presence of the whites. Here then, were 
neighbours worth having ; that is, if it pleased them 
to be amicable, as to the English it always did; and 
here was a country fitto be the theatre of a grand 
romantic drama ot real life. How could anything 
less than a history, magnificently rich in originality, 
adventure and excitement, grow up on such a soil ? 
How could oue but do justice to such a theme, who, 
as our author says of himself, had spent his early 
years there, at a period when the events of the Old 
War, “* which nowhere else raged so furiously,” were 
fresh in the recollections of the people ? and “ many 
a time and oft’ he listened to these recitals with thril- 
ling ieterest. “ Nor,” he well might add, “was 
the interest of these verbal narratives diminished by 
visiting the sites of the old fortifications, strolling 
over the battle-fielis, and noting the shot-holes in 
the walls of such houses as had stood out the con- 
test, and the marks of cannon-ball!s upon the trunks 
of trees, yet remaining on fields which had been 
scenes of bloody strife!” 

The tenor of the foregoing remarks must have 
shown, that our expectations of interest in the perusal 
of our author’s pages have by no means been disap- 
pointed. It could hardly be otherwise. His sub- 
ject, though it is not very formally announced or very 
rigidly adhered to, may be called on the whole the 
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more absurd. Even in eivilized society we see the 
extraordinary effeets of muscular diet, exercise, and 
exposure; not to say anything of the effect of pride 
or honour in inducing the concealment of pain actu- 
ally felt. The pedestrian, the prize-fighter, the 
Highland soldier are proofs in point. ‘The Indian, it 
must be remembered, was always and altogether in 
training, mind and body, from that moment of his 
infancy when he was first plunged into the running 
brook by a mother, net Jess scrupulously exaet or 
less fondly anxious in her management than any 
whose affection beats under a whiter skin or shows 
itself in actions of less unflinching spirit. With 
these Indians, in the days we refer to, war might be 
cousidered the sole business of existence, the * chief 
end of man.” It was so with them from the first, 
almost by necessity of eireumstances. New provo- 
cations, inducements, and opportunities occurred 
after the commencement of the variows European set- 
tlements. Such too were the Indian netions of the 
allowable and even manly mode of conducting wars, 
that they often became, not efforts merely for the 
obtaining a transient distinction, or a tact of hum- 
ing-ground, or even to cripple the enemy in such a 
manner as to disable him from future power of an- 
noyance, but even wars of extermination—straggles 
for existence itself. 

Under these circumstances, had the North Ame- 
rican savages been a careless, stupid, indolemt, en- 
feebled people, slow in conceiving suspicion and 
quick in forgetting it, having no cedes of national 
and material etiquette, no espril-de-corps, no persouah 
or professional sense of honour; stil] it is evident, 
the circumstances we have mentioned above, as well 


History of the War of the Revolution * West of|as the general or relative situations of the tribes at 
Albany,” as he somewhere has it; that is, in other| large, must have furnished continual and almost ir- 
words, almost the whole of the genuine and |resistible inducement to war, and of course te that 
extraordinary border warfare, which constituted so discipline, which thus became the indispensable and 
considerable and so important a portion of that con- principal habit, accomplishment, safety and pride of 
test; the broad and bright embroirdery, forming the|every male member of a tribe. But in truth these 
setting of a texture only less historically attractive | Savages were and are in their way the most sensitive, 
than itself. the most panctilious of men. ‘They had their ehe- 
Much of this is an Indian fabric. It is a gorgeous|rished traditions of glory; their perverted but con- 
exhibition of the qualities by which that singular|scientious notions of jwst revenge as well as of neves- 
people have been most distinguished. It shows their| forgetting gratitude; their proud rude joy in bold 
strange cunning, their savage science, their matchless adventure, in skilful stratagem, in the gleaming of 
hardihood and fortitude, their wild fearful prowess, tomahawks and the whizzing of arrows by night 
as displayed under that excitement of war whieh | among trees. They had their chivalry in abt this,— 
seemed almost their natural element, as it certainly | their codes. 
was but too much their supreme delight. It pred In this, as in most other resp: cts, the Indians have 
too, it is just to say, some better qualities, for which | been misunderstood most grossly. Writers have too 
the race has had seanty credit allowed them, These generally represented their warfare (and it 1s iv that 
were developed under the same inauspicious stimu-|state they have been chiefly observed) as the crade 
lus. They grew luxuriantly, as it were on the same | and cruel result of gross blood-thirstiness of constitu- 
stem, with the harsh fruits of an educational system, |tion ; a mere bearish or boorish animal propensity for 
to which, barbarous in some respects as it was, we|blood and blows, partly the consequence of reckiess 
venture to say the annals of the Spartans themselves | habits of early life, or rather of a hap-hazard, helier- 
have scarcely afforded a parallel, in the systematic | skelter existence, without any habits, inteution, or 
and scientific severity of its discipline, and especially | principle whatever running through it. 
in the astonishing faculty of self-management, which| ‘The best early writers of American history are full 
it chiefly sought for and always produced. (of these and still worse notions. Such is their hatred 
So wonderful indeed were the results of this drill-|and contempt of the Indians, that they use the most 





ing, both the conception and application of which | indecent language in speaking of them. Even their 
imply in themselves intellect of no mean order, that|best and bravest warriors are but the more empliati- 
many writers have felt compelled to attribute to na-| cally marked out by such men as Hubbard for * oats,” 
ture what was in fact the product of nent thieves,”’ “brutes,” and * fiends.” 


All this is 


easily accounted for by the circumstances under 
which these authors wrute; but unfortuuately they 


Heuce, theories about the original physical insensi- 
bility of the Indians, than which nothing can be 
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have become historical authorities; and, mixed up} adoption of a more conciliatory course. They were 
inextricably with both their real and pretended facts, | little moved by the exciting philippic of Red Jacket, 
their monstrous prejudice itself has descended to|and desired nothing more of the Mohawks than a 
after generations, and become extensively spread/reasonable and honourable atonement for the wrong 


throughout the minds of almost the whole reading 
public of. our own age. It is a great part of the 
Augean labour undertaken by Mr. Stone to clear his- 
tory of these abuses as far as possible, and to fill 
their places with impartial and undoubted truth; and 
we take oceasion to say that we know no historical 
writer who has accomplished (considering especially 


the scattered and meager condition of his data) a’ 


more arduous, delicate, or honourable service. 

We have spoken of the Indian sense of honour. 
The following anecdote will at once illustrate and 
prove our assertions : 

“Among other amusements, in addition to their 
own native sports of running, wrestling, and leaping 
—their dances and songs—their sacrifices and other 
festivals of war and of thanksgiving—the Six Na- 
tions had adopted from the whites the popular game 
of ball, or cricket.* Indeed, so much attached were 
they to this manly exercise, that the game had be- 
come national throughout the Confederacy ; and it 
was no uncommon thing for one nation to challenge 
another to play a match—upon a much larger scale, 
beyond doubt, than was ever practised among the 
pale-faces. 

« A game of this kind was commenced on one oc- 
casion, in the year 1794, between the young Mo- 
hawks and Senecas, which was well nigh attended 
with fatal consequences. The Mohawks were the 
challengers. After the game had proceeded for a 
considerable time, one of the Mohawks, in a struggle 
with a Senees. for a stroke at the ball, struck his an- 
tagonist a sharp blow with his bat. The occurrence 
having been observed by the players, the Senecas 
dropped their bats instantly, to a man, and retired to 
their posts with silent, though evident resentment. 
Without speaking a word, but with bosoms heaving 
with indignation, they took up the stakes they had 
deposited, and retired to their own country, on the 
upper waters of the Genesee, toward the northern 
spur of the Alleghanies. About three weeks subse- 
quent to the occurrence, a Seneca messenger arrived 
at the Mohawk village, dispatched thither by Red 
Jacket, the Corn-planter, and others, complaining of 
the insult, demanding satisfaction for the affront, and 
denouncing war in ease of refusal. The Mohawks, 
feeling that they were in the wrong, were somewhat 
troubled at the message. Brant convened a council 
of his chiefs, and after consultation, a message was 


done to their young warrior by the party offending. 
The proposition was met with equal wagnanimity on 
the part of the Mohawks, and the result of the coun- 
cil was an adjustment of the difficulty. The calumet 
was smoked, and the chiefs—all save the disappoint- 
ed demagogue, Red Jacket—separated upon the most 
amicable terms.” 

We have a hint in this passage, of the Indian edu- 
leation of which we have spoken, and to which, with 
the application of it in war, the whole lite of the 
warrior might be said to be devoted; since in such 
a state of things the light agriculiural labour of the 
tribe was of necessity abandoned chiefly to the wo- 
j|men; while the chase, by which they were supported 
|for the most part, was virtually itseif but one of the 
/most efficient forms of their training,—the closest 
counterpart they could have to the reality of war. 
The author introduces the testimony of a respectable 
woman, Mrs. Jemison, who was long a captive 
among them, to show, what is indeed well! ascertain- 
ed, that these athletic games and exercises were 
|practised with the express view of perfecting the 
suppleness of their bodies, or at least preventing any 
irelaxation during peace of that high fighting order 
| which was so much wanted, and might be so sud- 
\denly called for in war. In this manner also the 
tribe had an opportunity to make their selections of 
martial leaders, or to prepare their judgements for so 
doing. Thus did this shrewd people make every- 
thing subordinate and subservient to military excel- 
lence. Civilized, self-civilized they cortainly were 
to a very considerable extent, particularly the Six 
Nations ; but unfortunately this civilization was 
valued and used almost exclusively as a system of 
soldier-making. For this end, and ihis only, and so 
far only as they thought indispensable to its accom- 
plishment, their proud spirits submitted implicitly to 
the unparalleled process to which we refer. 

The reader who has followed us thus far in our 
developinent of the real Indian character, will be in- 
terested in knowing that three years after the game 
mentioned above the same two nations contended 
ugain. Mr. Stone’s description of this contest, 
which may be taken as a fair specimen of his style, 
is one of a thousand which might be cited to show 
that nothing can be more mistaken than the notions 
commonly entertained of the dull or apathetic charac- 
ter of the red men. It throws new light also on the 





returned to the Senecas, proposing an amicable meet- 
ing of the chief's of both nations, to confer upon the 
subject matter of complaint, with a view of healing| 
the wound by compromise and explanation, and of| 
course without bloodshed. ‘The Senecas, anxious to 
avoid hostilities against a nation with which they 
had been in alliance so Jong, acceded to the pacific 

roposition, and a joint council was the consequence. | 

ed Jacket, however, did all he could to prevent a 
reconciliation. He delivered an inflammatory speech, 
labouring with all his art and eloquence to aggravate 


extent to which the game itself was encouraged, 
There is no reason to doubt that similar contests 
were of continual occurrence between the various 
tribes, probably sometimes between parties who on 
other occasions encountered each other in war. In 
this ease our informant is the same as before. He 
was at the time a guest of Brant, and was by him in- 
vited to see the amusement. The game was played 
in a Mohawk village, the Seuecas being now the 
challenging party. 

“The place selected for the trial of streogth, 





the insult, and urging his nation to avenge the insult agility, and skill, was a broad and beautiful green, of 
by an appeal to arms. But Captain O’Pail, and perhaps one hundred acres, perfectly level, and 
some others of the older Seneca chiefs, were for the smooth as a carpet, without tree or shrub, or stone to 
jencumber it. Oa one side of the green the Seneeas 





* Hockey or Bandy we presume Mr. Stone means. | had eollected in a sort of imegular eucampment— 
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men, women, and children—to the number of more 
than a thousand. On the other side the Mohawks 
were actively assembling in yet greater numbers. 
The stakes deposited by each party were Jaid upon 
the ground in heaps, consisting of rifles, hatchets, 
swords, belts, knives, blankets, wampum, watches, 
beads, brooches, furs, and a variety of other articles 
of Indian utility and taste—amounting, in the whole, 
according to the estimate of Captain Brant, to upward 
of a thousand dollars a side. By the side of the 
stakes were seated a group of the aged chiefs— grave 
and reverend seignors,’ whose beards had heen 
silvered by the frosts of many winters, and whose 
visages gave evidence of the toils of war and the 
chase. 

“The combatants numbered about six hundred 
upon a side, young and middle-aged men—nimble of 
foot, athletic and muscular, “Their countenances 
beamed with animation and high hope. In order to 
the free and unfettered use of their sinewy limbs, 
their persons were naked with the exception of a 
single garment like an apron, or kilt, fastened around 





the waist, and descending nearly to the knee. The 
area of the play-ground was designated by two pair| 
ef + byes,’ placed at about thirty rods distant from 
each other, and the goals of each pair about thirty 
feet apart. The combatants ranged themselves in| 
parallel lines on each side of the area, facing inward, 
end leaving a space between them of about ten rods 
in breath. Their bats were three feet six inches in 
length, curved at the lower end somewhat in the 
form of a ladle, the broad part for striking the ball 
being formed of net work, woven of thongs, of 
untanned deer-skin, strained to the tension of tight 
elasticity. ‘The ball, large as a middling-sized apple, 
was also composed of elastic materials. 

“On one side of the area, near the centre of the 
line, and in a conspicuous place, were seated a body 
of elderly sachems, of each nation, with knives and 
tally-sticks, to score the game. The rules governing 
the game were somewhat intricate. None of the 
players were allowed to touch the ball with hand or 
foot, until driven beyond the * byes’ or land-marks. 
It was then thrown back by hand toward or into the 
centre of the area, when the game proceeded as before. 
Their mode of counting the game was peculiar, the 
tallies-men not being in al] cases bound by arbitrary 
rules, but left to the exercise of a certain degree of 
discretionary power. Each passage of the ball 
between the goals, at the end of the play-ground, 
counted one, so long as the contest was nearly equal ; 
but, for the purpose of protracting the game, whenever 
one party became considerably in advance of the 
other, the tally-chiefs were allowed to check or 
eurtail their count in proportion to the excess. For 
instance, if the leading party had ran up a regular 
count to thirty, while their opponents had numbered 
but fifteen, the tailies-men, at their discretion, and by 
consent of each other, though unknown to the players, 
would credit the winning party with only two notches 
for three passages of the ball—varying from time to 
time, according to the state of the game. The object 





of this course was to protract the game, and to 
increase the amusement, while despondency upon 
either side was prevented, and the chance of ultimate 
victory inereased. Frequently, by this discretionary 
mode of counting, the game was continued for three 





or four days. 
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“The game on this occasion was commenced by 
about sixty players on a side, who advanced from 
their respective lines with bats in their hands, into 
the centre of the play-ground. Of this number about 
twenty were stationed at the end |and-marks, to guard 
the passage of the ball. The players who were to 
begin, were apparently mingled promiscuously to- 
gether. All things being thus ready, a beautiful 
maiden, richly dressed in the native costume of her 
people, wearing a red tiara plumed with eagles’ 
feathers, and glittering with bracelets and other 
ornaments of silver, came bounding like a gazelle 
into the area, with the ball, which she placed upon 
the ground in the centre. Instantly the welkin rang 
with the shouts of the whole multitude of spectators, 
and the play began; while the bright-eyed maiden 
danced back, and joined her own circle among the 
surrounding throng. The match was begun by two 
of the opposing players, who advanced to the ball, 
and with their united bats raised it from the ground 
to such an elevation as gave a chance for a fair 
stroke; when, quick as lightning, it was sped through 
the air almost with the swiftness of a bullet. Much 
depends upon the first stroke, and great skill is 
eXerted to obtain it. 

‘The match was played with great spirit, and the 
display of agility and muscular strength was surpri- 
sing. Every nerve was strung; and so great were 
the exertions of the players, that each set was relieved 
by fresh hands every fifteen or twenty minutes; thus 
alternating, and allowing every player of the whole 
number to perform his part, until the gume was 
finished. The scene was full of excitement and 
animation. The principal Chief entered fully into 
the enjoyment, and by his explanations to his guest 
heightened its interest, which of itself, the latter 
declared to have afforded him a greater degree of 
satisfaction than any game or pastime that he had 
ever beheld. ‘The contest was continued three days, 
at the end of which, after a severe struggle, the 
Senecas were proclaimed the victors, sweeping the 
stakes, to the great mortification of the proud-spirited 
Mohawks—the head of the Confederacy.” 

Brant, it will be observed, is spoken of a3 a “‘cap- 
tain,”’ and there is mention also of a Captain O’ Bail. 
Both were eminent chieftains, and the title given them 
had been borrowed by the Indians as the highest 
military distinction. reat, however, was still more 
legitimately authorised, according to our notions, to 
bear it; having, as he states, in one of his many 
letters to his kind and cordial patron and friend the 
then duke of Northumberland, borne a regular cap- 
tain’s commission in the British army during the 
revolutionary war; though at the same time he 
served only at the head of his own warriors, very 
large bodies of whom were sometimes under his com- 
mand. Another of his letters, bearing no date, but 
evidently written during his well-known visit to 
England, soon after the war ~ 1786,) is addressed 
to the under-secretary, Sir Evan Nepean. A copy 
of it was found by the avthor among the chieftain’s 
papers, which were put into his hands for the pur- 
poses of this history by the surviving members of 
Brant’s family, highly respectable persons now re- 
siding in Canada. 


“ Sir :— 
“Since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, I 
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have been thinking a great deal about the half-pay, 
or pension, which you and I have talked about. 

“1 am realiy sorry that I ever mentioned such a 
thing to you. It was really owing to promises made 
to me by certain persons several times during the 
late war, that I should always be supported by the 
government, at war or peace. 
asked any body to make me such a promise. 
of their own free will. 

* When I joined the English at the beginning of 


It was 





At that time I pever| exception of William Penn. 


family at Johnston-hall, one of the most splendid 
mansions then in the provinces; that family having 
various ways, and especially by their remarkable and 
well-earned popularity with the Six Nations, become 
possessed of the largest estates in land which were 
ever held by any individual in the country, with the 
Sir John succeeded his 
father also as major-general of the militia, then an 
office of importance as well as distinction ; and this 
must have multiplied still more the opportunities and 


the war, it was purely on account of my forefathers’ | duties of Brant. 


engagements with the King. I always looked upon 


This intimacy was still further increased by the 


these engagements, or covenants, between the King} circumstance of Sir William’s having chosen for his 


and the Indian Nations asa sacred thing. 
I was not to be frighted by the threats of the rebels 
at that time. I assure you I had no other view in it. 
And this was my real case from the beginning. 


** However, after this, the English gave me pay/only her Christian name. 


Therefore | second wife an elder sister of the young Mohawk, a 


lady known in history as * Molly Brant.” Sir 
William himself speaks of her endearingly in the 
letters preserved in the volumes before us, using 
Campbell, in his Annals 


and a commission from the Commander-in-chief, | of Tryon county, gives her credit for a good deal of 
which [gladly received as a mark of attention, though | character, and especially for the care she took in the 
I never asked for it; and | believe my trouble and /education of her children, “some of whom were 


risques was of equal value to the marks of attention || respectably married.” 


This, indeed, might be ex- 


received : I am sure not too much in the eyes of the|pected from the discretion of Sir William, whose 
Indians, or [ should not have accepted them, as I} judgment was in excellent repute, notwithstanding 


should be sorry to raise jealousies. 
mentioning those thin 
there was some difficulty on your part how to act on 


_ My meaning for | the rashness which some may think they perceive in 
to you, is because I saw/his character from the following passage : 


“ The traditions of the Mohawk Valley state, that 


this head relative to half-pay or pension ;—and when | the acquaintance of Sir William with Molly had a 
it does not seem clear, I should be sorry to accept it | rather wild and romantic commencement. The story 
Therefore I beg of you will say no more about it;|rans, that she was a very sprightly and very beauti- 
—for was I to get it when there were doubts about) ful Indian girl of about sixteen when he first saw her. 
the propriety of it, I should not be happy. For|It was at a regimental militia muster, where Molly 


which reason I think it is best to go without it. 


was one of a multitude of spectators. One of the 


“Tam now, Sir, to beg you will retarn my best! field-officers coming near her upon a prancing steed, 
thanks to Government for what they [have] done for by way of banter she asked permission to mount be- 


me, and am, Sir, 
* Your most obedient, 
* Humble servant, 
* JosepH Brant.” 


hind him. Not supposing she could perform the 


exploit, he said she might. At the word she leaped 


upon the crupper with the agility of a gazelle. The 
horse sprang off at full speed, and, clinging to the 


This letter is highly characteristic of Brant. In/officer, her blanket flying, and her dark tresses 


the first place it shows to what extent he had profited 
Lf his opportunities of gaining a civilized education. 

ese, though certainly greater than his countrymen 
often enjoyed, or indeed could be brought to submit 
to, were meager at the best. By the suggestion to 
Sir William Johnson, his early and constant friend, 
he spent some time at the celebrated Indian school of 


streaming in the wind, she flew about the parade- 
ground swift as an arrow, to the infinite merriment of 
the collected multitude. ‘The Baronet, who was a 
witness of the spectacle, admiring the spirit of the 
young squaw, and becoming enamoured of her person, 
took her home as his wife.” 

Our author says of this lady, that the successors 


the Rev. Mr. Wheeloch in Connecticut, which afier-) of Sir William, who certainly did not inherit his 
wards became what is now called Dartmouth Col-|extraordinary influence with the population, either 


lege. Mr. Stone enters into some discussion as to 





the amount of the training he received in this estab-|derived essential aid from ** Miss Molly, 


red or white, near and among which he lived, yet 
” who was 


lishment. It appears clear to us that it was very|**a woman of talents as well as tact, and possessed 
small so far as mere letters were concerned. This is| great weight among her own people.” 


abundantly proved by some of the chieftain’s subse- 


Such were, in reality, the scenes of Brant’s early 


quent correspondence, much of which is as ungram-| education, so far as civilization was concerned; and 
matical as it is shrewd ; the inference being, that he|as to his Indian training and his chieftainship, we 
gradually improved himself in this as in other de-| shal] have occasion to show that he had begun to be 


partments without much aid. 


It ought to be observed, | distinguished in the wars of his tribe when a lad of 


that some years after leaving the school in question] only thirteen years of age, and had subsequently been 
he was domiciliated with Sir William, or at least}among them enough not only to understand their 
employed by him in public business; and that when| system, but to attain great skill in its practice. He 
early in the revolutionary contest the barovet was/is in fact, as it seems to us, the most remarkable 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his son, Sir| instance on record of what we should call a two-lifed 


John, and by his son-in-law, colonel Guy Johnson, | man. 


His opportunities of an education and even of 


in the important office of general superintendant of| good breeding, according to our ideas of these 


the Indian department in America, the young favour-| matters, were on the*whole very great. 
teered, or was otherwise engaged, in numerous mis- 


ite was immediately appointed secretary to the latter. 





He volun- 


No doubt he was at the same time adopted into the/sions and other affairs requiring an almost continual 
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intercourse between the two races and the various 
portions of each. He came to England repeatedly, 
and several times paid long visits to the different 
cities of the United States. IHlis correspondence 
with men distinguished and in high authority, 
especially during the latter years of his life, was 
constant. ‘These and al! other means of improvement 
he evidently made the most of. When he first 
appeared in England, in 1775, being then little more 
than thirty years of age, he made acquaintance with 
many of the nobility and gentry ; and the cordiality 
of his reception seems to have been dictated not less 
by the estimation in which his intelligence and 
cultivation were held, than by his renown as a war- 
rior, his fidelity as an ancient ally of the crown, and 
his high Indian rank and influence as the principal 
war-chief (or, as an English document of that period, 


dads 
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loved his Queen too well not to be gratified with the 
turning of a compliment in her Majesty’s favor, ina 
manner that would have done no diseredit to the most 
accomplished cavalier of the Court of Elizabeth— 
Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

All authorities agree in allowing him credit for his 
tact in society. The celebrated Aaron Barr, Vice- 
President of the United States, himself no superficial 
observer, in introducing Brant to his daughter at 
New York, says of him, 

“1 am sure that you and Natalie will be happy in 
the opportunity of seeing a man so much renowned. 
He is a man of education—speaks and writes the 
English perfectly—and has seen much of Europe and 
America. Receive him with respect and hospitality. 
He is not one of those Indians who drink rum, but is 
quite a gentleman ; not one who will make yon fine 


announcing his arrival as an event of some public| bows, but one who understands and practises what 
interest, expresses it the king) of the Mohawks; a|belongs to propriety and good breeding.” —Vol. ii. 
station which, by custom, made him in fact the leader|page 456. 

of the whole of the Six Nations, of whom that tribe! To the same effect is the testimony of the Rev. 
was, as we have stated, the * wncle.”” In this con-| Dr. Miller, now president, we believe, of one of the 
nexion Mr. Stone says, vol. ii. p. 250, American colleges. He says, 

“Earl Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings,| “1 have called Joseph Brant ‘a remarkakble man.” 
who had served in America as Lord Rawdon, had He was, in my opinion, truly so. My personal in- 
formed a strong attachment to Captain Brant, and | tereourse with him was not considerable; but it was 
gave him his picture set in gold*. The late General quite sufficient to impress me with most respectful 
Sir Charles Stuart, fourth son of the Earl of Bute,| sentiments of his intellectual character, his personal 
who, while serving in America, had often slept under | dignity, and his capacity to appear well in any so- 
the same tent with him, had the warmest regard for ciety. I met with him repeatedly ;—was with him 
him,f and cordivlly recognised him as his friend in| at a dining party—and listened to bis conversation in 
London. With the late Duke of Northumberland,t | various situations—some of them rather trying ; and 
then Lord Perey, he had likewise formed an acqnaint-| was surprised at the simple, easy, polished, and even 
ance in America, which ripened into a lasting attach- court-like manners which he was capable of assum- 
ment, and was maintained by a correspondence, con- ing; though, at the same rime, I was assured that 
tinued at intervals antil his death. With the Earl of he was capable of being as great a savage as any in- 





Warwick, and others of the nobility and gentry, he 
had become acquainted during his first visit, ten years 
before. His acquaintance was also sought by many 
of the distinguished statesmen and scholars of the 
time; amoung whom were the Bishop of London, 
Charles Fox, James Boswell, and many others. He 
sat for his picture for Lord Percy, as he had done for 
the Ear! of Warwick and Boswell when first in 
England; and Fox presented him with a silver 


dividual of his nation.”—Vol. ii. page 457. 

This last remark alludes to what was, in our esti- 
mation, the most striking proof of Brant’s great ca- 
pacity. We have called him atwo-lifed man. Before 
we come however to his Indian character, not a little 
should, in justice, yet be added to the civilized. 
Brant, for example, was not merely capable of as- 
suming in his own single person a phase which did 
not originally belong to it, but one which was as re- 
pugnant as possible to that which did, There was 


snuli-box, bearing his initials. With the King and 
royal family he was a great favourite—not the less! great genius implied in doing even this so thoroughly 
so on the part of his Majesty, for having proudly and so truly as he did ; but it was not all: he was 
refused to kiss his hand on his presentation. The/|inspired, we may say, with the most liberal and 
dusky Chief, however, in declining that ceremony, | vigorous generalizations of a mind, not partially ci- 
with equal gallantry and address remarked that he vilized, or superficially, but sounded and cultivated 
would gladly kiss the hand of the Queen. Georgé to the whole depth of its rich, natural strength, and 
the Third was a man of too much sterling sense not llowing itself no idle intervals, no barren spots. In 
to appreciate the feelings of his brother chief, and he| this he was completely un-Jndianized. He was so 
much so that he could cease not merely to look, dress, 

* «Now in possession of the lady of Colonel | walk, talk, or act, but to ‘Aink like an Indian. He 
W illiam pm herr, the daughter of Thayendenegea.” | had imbibed the philosophy of civilization into the 
very grain of his nature. He had learned it, not 
as late in life he might have learned French, by dic- 
| tionary and grammar and the drilling of schools, and 
t The Duke of Northumberland here mentioned, | tarning a bela leornlegtit, afer ol pane coe 


it is well known, was formally inaugurated as al i¢ Sani : ; 
’ lif, beginning early, having the best practical and 
Mohawk and received a regular Indian name on the} .” e B ys E J 





| * Letter of ‘Thomas Campbell to the late John 
Brant, or Ahyonwaeghs, the son of Thayendenegea ; 
of whom mre hereafier.”—uthor’s note. 


occasion. In oneof his letters to Brant he speaks 
altogether in this capacity. Brant, in reply, always 
called him “ my Lord Duke.” 


|| * Still in the possession of Mrs. Kerr.” 


social added to his speculative and scholastic train- 
ing,—and feeling, not a mere good-mannered, over- 
persuaded school-boy inclination for the business as 
a matter of petty emulation, an exercise or a task, 
but an intense, spontaneous, intuitive interest in it 
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for its sake and for his own and his peoples’ ;—hav-|the possession, the name itself sti]l held up to the 
ing, in a word, an intellect capable of this feeling,| world’s scorn, the * perturbed spirits” of their me- 
and of sustaining it, possessed of the energy and the mory allowed no chance of rescue, no interval of 
dignity also to do and to do well what it had the in-}rest ;—this Indian race, we say, have never been al- 
telligence and the instinct to comprehend and desire; lowed the privilege of putting on record one word, 
a mind as incapable of being turned aside from its|we need not say of accusation, but of explanation— 
once settled determination, as it was able to give it-|of defence. ‘They are and have been, morally and 
self the right direction at the first; as unflinching, | historically, a dumb, disabled people. Sadly, indeed, 
straightforward, indefatigable, and all-observing as|as our author suggests in his introduction, have they 
the march of the Indian hunter or warrior himself|realized the fable of the lion and him who pointed 
in the wilderness. It was with Brant, as if, having | outto the noble animal the image of one of his species 
once and early caught an eagle-glimpse of the true fallen under the arms of a human master. ‘The lions 
spirit of civilization, and of the use which might be|had no sculptors, and the Indians have had no his- 
made of that system in his own position, he had jtorians. “ Who will weep for me ?” said Logan, 
thenceforth set himself to the great and noble work, |** Who will write the truth of me?’ he might have 
not (as other Indians have done, or intended to dw) | asked and still the stern, despairing answer would 
of merging his own nature in a foreign one,—for that have been, * not one !”’ 

would neither have satisfied his patriotism nor grati-- But this is digression—one, however, for which 
fied his pride,—but of adding this second nature to/ we will not apologize. We have said that Brant 
his first; becoming and remaining perfect master of| was really a polished, civilized gentleman. He was 
each, in such a manner as to give him, as far as the|at ease with the best-bred men and women in the 
case absolutely permitted, all the advantages of both /highest circles of the British metropolis, and at the 
systems without the commonly incidental disadvan-|court of the king himself, in the most trying situa- 
tages of either. In this spirit,—as an individual In-|tions. But he went further than this. ‘There isa 
dian, and as an influential, responsible, and thoroughly good dea! of evidence in Mr. Stone’s work that the 
patriotic member and leader of a powerful tribe, a| chieftain availed himself of his opportunities to take 
mighty confederacy, and a wide-spread race of red a broad and liberal, yet leisurely, thoroughly, cali 
men—powerful, mighty, and wide-spread, yet most and accurate survey of the life and system of the 
precariously situated, balancing, as it were, on the| white men; just as one can imagine him in his war- 
very turning-point between a glorious destiny and a! like capacity to have warily approached in the gloom 
ruinous downfall ; in this spirit it was, that with all | of the morning the unsuspected sleeping-scene of one 











his energies, yet with all his wariness, he studied 
and seized hold of the whole generalization, and at 
the same time the more palpable machinery of civi- 
lization in detail, so far as they were any or all of 
them subservient to his purposes. The result was 
as we have intimated. It could not be otherwise. 
He could not merely act the * pale face,” but in all, 
save skin, he could be one. 

Of this transformation of nature, (most remarkable, 
considering the habitual, systematic, self-respecting 


of his forays,—overlooking the whole sweep of some 
lovely valley from a tangled thicket among the moun- 
tains that hemmed it in; and here patiently and careful- 
ly considering and debating with himself what winding 
course to choose; what objects to select for his prey; 
whether to destroy or spare, to leave behind him or 
carry away. ‘Thus he surveyed the system of civili- 
zation, and thus he made his forays into it. He 
looked at itas a system. He embraced no part of it 
till he understood its comparative as well as its ab- 


and extremely circumspect character of his race,) the| solute character, its relations with every part and 
volumes before us are filled with illustrations and| with the whole; and then remained the other and 
proofs. We have seen that Brant was a polished | greater question to be settled—to be settled in and by 
gentleman, when he chose to be so, as Dr. Miller} virtue of his /ndian capacity,—as to the appropriation 
wisely puts in. ‘This, we repeat, is saying a great|and application of this particular idea of institution to 
deal. In point of fact, so far as our information ex-| Mohawk purposes; or perhaps the modification, the 
tends, and we have not been altogether idle in our! Indianization of it, in some degree the better to suit 
inquiries and observations concerning this matter, it their condition, or the more gradually and safely to 
is more than any other Indian ever accomplished. meet it, as it were, half-way. 
For this there are sound, sufficient and well-known| Concerning some things there could be no doubt; 
reasons, not derogatory to their intellect or morals, and in these cases there was no hesitation. Brant 
just as there are corresponding reasons why no tho-)was a great “ temperance man,” for example; not 
roughly civilized character has ever become thorough-|that we can prove him a stanch * ¢e-lotal/er :” we 
ly savage. ‘This rationale need not be here discussed; have no proof of his havingsigned any pledge, or got 
it could not without a review of all the Indian history up any society, or any meeting, or any speech, on the 
we have, which in fact is very little, amd still more subject; but he was something more of a temperance 
unsatisfactory in quality thanin amount: for be it man than being temperate himself,—though this was 
ever remembered, that this wronged and hated race, much to his credit, as the world wags with the 
—hated because wronged, ever pursued by an hos- Indians; since very many, if not most of the dis- 
tility breathing out blood and slaughter, slandered in tinguished chieftains known to the whites have been 
peace, their motives misunderstood, their complaints sanguine admirers of a cup of whiskey. Poor old 
unheard, their injuries unredressed, their Jeteue Logan, for instance, who made the superbly simple 
land itself, the hunting-ground of their ancestors, the address, recorded by President Jefferson,* and from 
ift of the Great Spirit, their fathers’ resting-place which we have quoted above,—Logan was a great 
in death, their children’s only hope hereafter, all, all. 








trampled under foot in the rude, lasting rush of the) * Some doubt was for a time thrown on this docu- 
white men,—and last and worst of all, when preju-|ment by a French writer, but Mr. Stone has, in our 
dice and malice could do no more with the person or opinion, completely removed it. 
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sot at the close of his life, if not atthe beginning. So|by Mr. Stone; and it appears, especially by a 
was the famous Seneca chief of later days, “ the last | remarkable document got up by the Mohawk women,* 
of the Senecas,”* in truth, Mr. Stone, with the|that he must have had very considerable success. 
impartiality which is one of his greatest merits, in These, however, we need not describe; enough has 
his strong desire to do justice to the Indian race, and been said to illustrate our position, that whatever 
especially to injured individuals among them, has|was good and applicable in the civilized system he 
never, in any instance within our knowledge, dis-|adopted,—rejecting the rest. Of the ability and 
covered the slightest propensity to suppress or unduly spirit with which he reasoned and wrote upon these 
smoothe over anything which may make against these | subjects, we have a singular specimen in the follow- 
his especial profeges. He allows them, on the con- ing portion of a letter addressed to an American 
trary, to be chastised when they deserve it, and even philanthropist who had questioned him concerning 
oes through that painful duty himself,—not cheer-|his views on imprisonment for debt. It must be 
fully we dare say, but with a conscientious determin-| understood that this is no transjation or corrected 
ed energy, a8 a good and true historian should. He/ version; it is word for word as Brant wrote it. 
not only calls Red Jacket a “*demagogue,” and; “ Your letter came safe to hand. To give you en- 
moreover shows that he was one, but he proves also, | tire satisfaction | must, I perceive, enter into the dis- 
which he had no occasion to do, that he too was a/cussion of a subject on which I have often thought. 
monstrous hard drinker. Indeed, he never denied it} My thoughts were my own, and being so different 
himself. He seems either to have been too gross-)from the ideas entertained among your people, I 
minded to perceive the meanness of it, or too proud should certainly have carried them with me to the 
to make any explanation of what he might in faet|grave, had I not received your obliging favour. : 
have felt ashamed of :—and there never existed either} ‘ You ask me, then, whether in my opinion civi- 
a prouder spirit, a more sensitive, a more truly |lization is favourable to human happiness. In answer 
independent man, on one hand, than poor Red Jacket|to the question, it may be answered, that there are 
was, with all his faults; nor, on the other, a more|degrees of civilization, from Cannibals to the most 
thorough-going, intentional, systematic, tenacious| polite of European nations. The question is not, then, 
pagan. Once when he dined or rather when he| whether a degree of refinemeat is not conducive to 
drank with General Porter, he wished his host all|happiness; but whether you, or the natives of this 
manner of Mohawk blessings in his own sententious| land, have obtained this happy medium. On this 
style, but more particularly that he might have a|subject we ate at present, | presyme, of very different 
thousand children, and live where whiskey was only|opinions. You will, however, allow me in some 
three pence a quart! And yet Red Jacket, by acknow- 
ledgment of all parties, was possessed of consumate 
talent. He might have been a *cow-killer,” as 
Brant says, who justly despised him ; he — have 


respects to have had the advantage of you in forming 
my sentiments. I was, Sir, born of Indian parents, 
and lived while a child among those whom you are 
pleased to call savages; | was afterwards sent to 
ran away when he first went into battle. He Jaid| live among the white people, and educated at one of 
no claim to a warrior’s honours. He affected even| your schools; since which period ] have been much 
to disparage them, which few Indians would have| honoured beyond my deserts, by an uaintance 
done. The secret of all this was in his splendid | with a number of principal characters both in Europe 
genius as an orator; in this he was ansurpassed|and America. dfier all this experience, and after every 
among his race in modern times. The renown he |¢xerlion to divest myself of prejudice, I am obliged 
thus obtained made him indifferent to martial fame ;|o give my opinion in favour of my own people. | will 
at least it enabled him to afford appearing to be so. now, as much as I am able, collect together, and sgt 
He knew that to bea great orator among the Indians, | before you, some of the reasons that have influenced 
who have the highest respect for this faculty, was| my jadgment on the subject now before us. In the 
not only a great thing, but that it was enough for government you call civilized, the happiness of the 
one man. The Senecas were too sensible to expect|people is constantly sacrificed to the splendour of 
him to be doubly wonderful. So long as he could/empire. Hence your codes of criminal and civil 





speak for them, he might kill cows or not, as it 
pleased him: he might even * vilely cast away” the 
tomahawk and the tobacco-pipe in battle, and run 
away “like a sheep.” What then? So, they say, 
did Demosthenes with his shield. Red Jacket could 
even afford to be asot. He made some of his greatest 
speeches in the same condition in which Cooke pro- 
duced some of his best effects upon the stage. 

And so, in a word, it is and has been with the 
whole race. Whiskey is their universal curse. Now 
Brant, we say, deserved some credit, under these} 
circumstances, for being, as he was, a remarkably 
temperate man. But, far more than this, he looked 
well at the evil at large. He traced its history, and 
surveyed its effects ; and foreseeing what mast be 





the end of it if its course were completed, he set th 
himself strenuously to discover and apply a cure. 0 


laws have had their origin; hence your dungeons and 
prisons. I will not eniarge on an idea so singular in 
civilized life, and perhaps disagreeable to you, and 
will only observe, that among us we have ze prisons; 
we have no pompous parade of courts; we have no 
written laws; and yet judges are as highly revered 
amongst us as they are among you, and their decisions 
are as much regarded. 

** Property, to say the least, is as well guarded, 
and crimes are as impartially punished. We have 
among us no splendid villains above the control of 
our laws. Daring wickedness is here never suffered 
to triumph over helpless innocence. The estates of 
widows and orphans are never devoured by enterpris- 
ing sharpers. In a word, we have no robbery under 
e colour of law. No person among us desires any 
ther reward for performing a brave and worth 


The means he adopted with this view are detailed |action, but the consciousness of having served his 





* Thatcher's Lives of the Indian Chiefs. 


* Vol. ii. P- 442, 
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nation. Our wise men are called Fathers; they truly{was double because determined,* on one hand,— 
sustain that character. They are always accessible,/determined to “try all things, and hold fast that 
I will not say to the meanest of our people, for we| which is good;” and, ,on the other, determined 
have none mean but such as render themselves so by | because double ; for it was, in fact, from his having 
their vices. \tried them, that he did hold fast. The letter, in all 
“ The palaces and prisons among you form a most | respects, speaks volumes in his praise. 
dreadful contrast. Go to the former places, and you, Nor have.we entirely done with this portraiture, 
will see perhaps a deformed piece of earth assuming on the civilized side of the face. In the same intelli- 
airs that become none but the Great Spirit above. gent, curious, anxious, but discriminating and inde- 
Go to one of your prisons ; here description utterly | pendent spirit which breathes throughout this com- 
fails! Kill them, if you please; kill them, too, by | position, and was indeed so characteristic of the 
tortures; but let the torture last no longer thana day. chieftain altogether, we find him, throughout these 


Those you call savages, relent; the most furious of 
our tormentors exhausts his rage in a few hours, and 
dispatches his unhappy victim with a sudden stroke. | 
Perhaps it is eligible that incorrigible offenders should | 
sometimes be cot off. Let it be done in a way that 
is not degrading to human nature. Let such unhappy 
men have an opportunity, by their fortitude, of 
making an atonement in some measure for the crimes 
they have committed during their lives. 

* But for what are many of your prisoners con- 
fined !—for debt !—astonishing !—and will you ever 





volumes, deeply interested in regard to the subject 
of Christianity, both as a matter of intellectual and 
moral concern to himself, and of more palpable and 
even economical consideration to his people. In Dr. 
Wheeloch’s * Narratlve of the Charity-school,’’ 
published at a period when the chieftain was only 
seventeen years old, it is stated that Brant had been, 
some time previous, engaged by a young missionary 
of fortune to attend him on a visit to the Mohawk:— 
‘as interpreter,” is the word; but there is no reason 
to doubt, that on this and many similar occasions, 


again call the Indian nations cruel? Liberty, to a Brant’s attention was far from being monopolized by 
rational creature, as much ‘exceeds property as the the mere duties of his station; though it is easy to 
light of the sun does that of the most twinkling star.| see, that even were it so, these opportunities were 
But you put them on a level, to the everlasting dis- | still very suitable ta. some of his designs, and might 
grace of civilization. I knew, while I lived among be considered a portion of his great scheme of a 
the white people, many of the most amiable contract; complete self-education in the first place, and of a 
debts, and I dare say with the best intentions. Both| reformation and re-establishment of his people and 
parties at the time of the contract expect to find their his race in the second. Various mentions are made 
advantage, The debtor, we will suppose, by a train| of him by missionaries and others about this time ; 
of unavoidable misfortunes, fails ; here is no crime, |and in every instance we find him in the same active, 
nor even a fault; and yet your laws pat in the power |ingairing and improving course, Our author thinks 
of the creditor to throw the debtor into prison no assisted in 1769 in Dr. Ogilvie’s Mohawk Prayer- 
confine him there for life! a punishment infinitely | book, and states it as a well-known fact, that he was 
worse than death toa brave man! And I seriously|* partial to exercises of that description.”+ It is 
declare, I had rather die by the most severe tortures certain that he aided the doctor essentially in nume- 
ever inflicted on this continent, than languish in onerous translations two years afterwards, when he was 
of your prisons for a single year. Great Spirit of the, still living at Canajoharie, ** comfortably settled, in 





Universe !—and do you call yourselves Christians ? 
Does then the religion of Him whom you call your 
Saviour, inspire this spirit, and lead to these practices? 
Surely no.” —Vol. ii. page 481-483. 

This appears to have been merely a private com- 
munication, and it may have been hastily composed, 
for Brant was always full of cares. Some allowance, 
therefore, might be made, though we see little need 
of it, for a lack of completeness in the argument, or 
exactness in the mode of expression. One can 
imagine too, that the letter'was written with a view 
to particular transactions the chief had in mind. 
There seems almost a bitterness even in much of the 
truth, and that was a feeling by no means character- 
istic of the writer. I+ is clear enough, however, that 
these were his settled opinions; and as such, and 
coming from such a source,—from a strong, sound- 
minded man, who here says of himself, in substance, 
what we have been trying to show without his, aid, 
viz. that he had tried the two systems more thoroughly 
and fairly than any other person ever did, or probably 


a good house, with everything necessary for the “* use 
of his family.”t Subsequently, he attached himself 
to the Church of England, and became a regular and 
attentive communicant: nor can there be the least 
doubt of his sincerity, Whether his religious 
impressions continued as strong as at first, through 
all the counteracting influences of his later career, is 
a question which the author wisely declines to decide. 
His policy, his philosophy, however, remained 
‘unchanged. He saw that Christianity would be a 
good thing for his people, and he did everything in 
his power to establish and extend it among them. It 
comes out, during his second visit to England, that 
** Notwithstanding the ceaseless activity of his 
life, he had found time to translate the Gospel of 
Mark into the Mohawk language; and as most of the 





* It is well known how extremely difficult it has 
always been to induce an Indian (and for reasons 
obvious enough) to undergo any process of civilized 
education even for a short time, and how almost 








ever will,—we cannet but consider this to be a| universally, after all that could be done to reclaim 
document of uncommon interest, setting aside its|them, (we mean individually, and especially by 
literary character, and whatever our readers may (literary ers g Mery have made their escape as 
severally believe in regard to the somewhat vexed soon as possible back again into savage life. Brant, 


and delicate question to which it chiefly alludes. |himself, had many associates at the Wheeloch school, 
Nor does it, in our opinion, at all interfere with our|who early adopted this course. 
theory of Brant’s double, yet determined mind. It 


t Vol. i. p. 26. t Mid, p. 27. 
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Indian Prayer and Psalm Books previously in use| patience and resignation. He died in the full pos- 
had been either lost or destroyed during the war, the|session of his faculties; and, according to the belief, 
opportunity of his visit was chosen by the Society for| of his attendants, in the full faith of the Christian 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to/ religion!” How touching is this picture! How 
bring out a new and superior edition of that work,| still more interesting, when we know that, Christian 
under Brant’s own supervision, and inelading the| as he was, he was an Indian also still! To the last, 
Gospel of Mark as translated by him. This was the| his own people, to whose welfare his entire life had 
first of the Gospels ever translated entire into the| been so intensely devoted, to the last gasp, they 
Mohawk language. ‘The book was elegantly printed! were yet in his thoughts. At the solemn moment of 
in large octavo, under the immediate patronage of the his departure, turning to his nephew, the old Sachem 
King.”"—Vol. ii. page 260. |murmared out, * Pity the poor Indians !” and expired. 
For the better performance of this work he had! And now a word on his distinet Indian character. 
once contemplated the acquisition of the Greek lan-| We confess ourselves almost reluctant to disturb the 
guage, though it is not stated whether his engage- impression which we would gladly believe the fore- 
ments allowed him to accomplish his purpose. Anj| going narrative has made on the reader's mind ; but, 
intelligent missionary, so late as 1800, writes to Pre-/in the first place, we have undertaken, like Mr. Stone, 
sident Wheecoon as if greatly encouraged by Brant’s to tell the truth and the whole truth, at all events ; 
aid in his efforts both to civilize and christianize the|and in the second place, we consider it the best po- 
Indians. It is a curious fact, that the first episcopal /licy todo so. It clearly is so, even in regard to 
church in Upper Canada was built by him, from| Brant’s own memory ; for though the preceding state- 
funds collected during his last English visit.* We ments may convey some notion of what he accom- 
might have excused him for being wholly engrossed/plished in a certain sphere, they do not give us 
on this oecasion with his new acquaintances alone ;|the means of appreciating the enormous obstacles 
but on the contrary, while he rendered them a fault-| which he had to encounter in the accomplishment of 
less attention, and might have been deemed by a su-| his purpose. 
perficial observer to be thinking of nothing else,| If Brant then was a thoroughly civilized and 
everything else in reality would seem to have more christianized* man, so was he emphatically and es- 
occupied his mind. The business of his nation was| sentially as consummate a Mohawk as ever stripped 
always first; but he found time, it appears, for lite-| off the reeking scalp from the head of his foe. In 
rary occupations. |the first place, he was all Indian in blood. It would 
ite even designed writing a history of his own somewhat have altered the most remarkable features 
nation ; but this was prevented by his more pressing| in his case, had he really been a half-breed, as most 
engagements. Of these the reader can form ne con-| writers have alleged: there would have been appa- 
ception from the allusion made to them thus far. He/ rently much less merit in that docile yet independent 
must at beast bear in mind, that we have been con- pliability in his character of which we have spoken. 
sidering but one half, as it were, of his parposes;| He would have seemed almost authorized by nature 
that he was always living, within and without, a|to have chosen which he pleased of his two phases, 
twofold life. Each of these. it is evident ‘rom this|or both. ‘The noted Lequodgah, or Gieesr, as the 
history, was large enough for any one man. Mr. Americans now call him, who has gained so much 
Stone doubts if there is another case on record of fame in the world of late by the invention of an al- 
activity so intense and so long-continued as his, In| phabet now in general use among the Cherokees, is 
this very respect, we may add, as much as in any,| ot an Indian, but a half-breed. So was the Creek 
Brant had denaturalized himself; there could be no chief, as they termed him, MacIntosh, who was 
severer test of his transformation, that is, of his di-| equally famous about the time of General Jackson’s 
formation. Continuous application for a great length Florida wars. ‘This man, as his name indicates, was 
of time is, of all horrors, the most repulsive to the half Scotch; a very clever fellow no doubt, but no 
habitual Indian taste ; and hence a chief difficulty in| more a fair specimen of Indian cleverness or charac- 
their civilization. “iter, in any respect, than General Jackson himself. 
We might speak of Brant’s domestic virtues, of Among other peculiarities, he was a great slave- 
his kind attention to his family and friends, his| holder, having at one time not less than a hundred 
anxious ard judicious care in the education of his|negroes on one of his plantations; than which no- 
children. In this department, again, there was no- thing could be more un-Indian, since these northern 
thing left to desire. He lived not merely as a civil-| Savages have never either borrowed that institution 
ized man, but as a Christian gentleman should. All| from their civilized neighbours, or submitted, in any 
this the author has abundantly shown; and what is|case, to its imposition on themselves. Be this as it 
yet more satisfactory, he states that the chieftain, at may, we acknowledge there was a plausibility in 
a good old age, died as he had lived. This event|making a half-breed of Brant, these men being, in 
occurred in 1807, at a mansion he had built some!|fact, notoriously shrewd, and, as may be supposed, 
years previous on a tract of land given him by the constitationally balanced in such a manner as to 
monarch to whose interests he had ever maintained inake it comparatively easy for them to become or 
an unflinching fidelity, according to the ancient remain either civilized or savage, as the case may be. 
leagues of his tribe. It was at the head of the great) Mr. Stone, however, makes it clear that this is a 
Lake Ontario,—the situation noble and commanding, mistake: the blood of the chieftaip was as good Mo- 
—affording a glorious view of that beautiful water,| hawk as ever ran in red man’s veins. 
with a fruitful soil and a picturesque country around 
it. ‘He bore his illness, which was painful, with 








* We mean here to use this word in the sense 
sustained by the statements heretofore mode on this 





* Vol. ii. p. 495. ~ \point. 
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As to the rank of his family there is some question 
we confess we hardly ive about what. The 
author contends that he came of what he calls noble 
stock; and there are authorities showing that, to 
some extent, there is an Pempey right of appoint- 
ment to the principal chiefship of the tribe just named, 
which chiefship is also me ay by the other 
Five Nations. Other authorities, however, use a 
different language. It seems to us probable, on the 
whole, that the office came to be at least practically 
elective; the quecn-mother, though nominally au- 
thorized in some cases, never really making an ap- 
pointment except in pursuance of the will of the tribe, 
and perhaps merely as their organ. Nodoubt family 
had its effect even upon this principle. A great war- 
rior would be likely to bring up a son in the way he 
should go, according to his notions; and the son, un- 
less he were a great dunce, would feel an unosual 
induceinent to distinguish himself; while the nation, 
on the other hand, would be naturally inclined to) 
look favourably on the young candidate’s perform-| 
ances and pretensions. ‘This theory, at least, is the) 
more creditable to Brant of the two. We find him 
actually in the high station referred to at a very early 
age; and the fair inference is, for aught we can see, 
that he was considered worthy to fill it. Of an infe-| 
rior character in such a situation we know not an in- 
stance in Indian annals. Besides, it clearly appears, 
that the fous man was precociously savage, so to! 
speak. It must have delighted his admirers indeed, 
to see the stripling, when but thirteen years of age, 
fighting, in the memorable battle of Lake George, by 
the side of their favourite patron, Sir William John- 
son, who gained his baronetcy by his victory over 
Baron Dilshau on this occasion. The author has 
met with a singular rumour respecting Brant’s con- 
duct in this action. 

* It is reported, that in relating the particulars of 
this bloody engagement to Dr. Stewart, the youthful 
warrior acknowledged, * that this being the first ac-| 
tion at which he was present, he was seized with! 
such a tremor when the firing began, that he was) 
obliged to take hold of a small sapling to steady him-| 
self; but that after the discharge of a few vollies, he! 
recovered the use of his limbs and the composure of 
his mind, so as to support the character of a brave} 
man, of which he was exceedingly ambitious.’ He 
was, no doubt, a warrior by nature. ‘1 like,’ said 
he, once in after-life, when the conversation was 
about music, *the harpsichord well, and the organ 
still better; but I like the drum and trumpet best of 
all, for they make my heart beat quick*.’”"—Vol. i.| 
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is is likely enough to be true, and is by no 
means discreditable to the Mohawk, though we are 
not sure aa to what Mr. Stone means by his being a 
“warrior by nature.” We should rather say that 
the anecdote encouraged the contrary opinion—the 
belief that he had something in his constitation to 
contend against more than Mohawks usually have; 
and we should infer that, as he never afterwards, to 
our knowledge, discovered the like weakness, he 
must have succeeded in subduing it; for which he 
deserves some credit, as he does for the frankness of 
his confession. It illustrates the strength of his 





real character, as distinguished from his tempera- 
ment or nerves. It is a case, moreover, in corrobora- 
tion of what we have said respecting the efficiency of 
the Indian training, and in refutation of the theory of 
their being “ warriors by nature,” or even daring, or 
hardy, or insensible to suffering, originally, in any 
unusual degree. We may mention, by the way, that 
the same weakness, that is, the same average human 
nature, is attributed by various authorities to other 
distinguished chiefs, as it has been to more civilized 
generals than themselves. hat it should be true of 
Red Jacket, “ the cow-killer,”? was to be expected ; 
for he was habitually a demagogue. His forte was 
in talking. tt was his profession to induce and in- 
struct others, not to set an exainple, or even to follow 
one, unless it were that of running away. ‘The 
shrewd Delawares compared such theoretical heroes 
to those bear-hunters who very bravely cheer on a 
pack of dogs against the enemy, and take all the ere- 
dit of the victory, if they get one, but most carefully 
avoid anything beyond the considerate supervision of 
the contest itself. ‘The same circumstance, however, 
is related of ‘I'ecumseh himself, not merely a power- 
ful orator like the Seneca, but confessedly a great 
and brave warrior in actual battle, as well as a gene- 
ral and a statesman of consummate ability in the 


_“ marshalling of affairs.” This chieftain (who be- 


longed to the always warlike tribe of the Shawanees) 
has obtained, even among his enemies, (for he too 
was attached to the British interest) the title of the 
* Indian Buonaparte.”* He served in our army, or 
rather with it (like Brant,) as a brigadier-general, 
but retained at the same time his Indiau rank. ‘This 
truly wonderful man (who was slaia in the battle of 
the Thames, by a pistol-shot from the hand of Colo- 
nel Johnson of Kentucky, the present Vice-President 
of the United States, as that gentleman's admirers at 
least maintain,) obtained an influence among the nu- 
merous and widely-seattered Indian tribes ot the west 
and north-west scarcely credible, and only rivalled, 
if at all, in the annals of his own race, by that of the 
renowned Pontiac in the last century, and the yet 
more celebrated Philip in the eentury before. That 
he could have maintatned this influence had he been 
a timid man, or anything less than the complete 
warrior he was, in the prime of his career, we do not 
believe. And yet we see no reason to doubt the truth 
of the tradition, that, like Brant, he had and confessed 
his feelings of fear at his debut, we believe in the 
reat battle of Governor Dunmore with the combined 
Fadian nations, in 1774, at Point Keuhawa. It only 
serves to show again what determination, ambition, 
and drilling of the Indian order will effect. They 
will make a first-rate warrior of one who might other- 
wise have become a notorious poltroon. This was 
the very view of the savages in adopting this regi- 
men. Nothing could better illustrate the warlike 
wisdom of their policy than the existence of proofs of 
its efficiency 80 conspicuous as these we have named. 
Be this as it may, we hear no more of it in Brant, 
any more than we do in Tecumseh. He trembled 
once, and that was enough. Many years afterwards 
we find him thus spoken of in Wheeloch’s * Narra- 
tive.” ‘The writer has been describing his services 
as interpreter, and he adds, 
But the war breaking out at that time between 





* “ Letter of T. Campbell (the poet) to Ahyon- 
waeghs, the son of Brant.” 
VOL. XXXVIII.—FEBRUARY, 1840. 29 





* Thatcher's Indian Biography. 
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the back Indians and the English, Mr. Smith was 
obliged to return; but Joseph tarried, and went out 
with a company against the Indians, and was useful 
in the war; in which he behaved so much like the 
Christian and the soldier, that he gained great es- 
teem.” —Vol. i. page 24.* 


There may seem to some almost an inconsistency 
in the expressions here used; they only confirm, 
however, our view of Brant’s double life. We shall 
find everywhere that he maintained his Indian cha- 
racter (when it pleased and suited him so to do) as 
completely as his civilized. And what greater in- 
consistency is there between a civilized white man 
sustaining the character of a Christian soldier, as so 
many have done, and a civilized red man doing the 
same thing’? ‘There may be said to be something 
wrong in the public opinion which justifies such lan- 
guage ; but public opinion it is, nevertheless, and the 
case is as fair for the one party as the other. Nor 
can there be, in our opinion, a particle of doubt, that 
Brant, at all events, was just as conscientious in his 
Christianity as he was in his warriorship. He fell 
into the very common and much-honoured weakness 
of thinking it a duty, as well as a fine and famous 
thing, ** du/cet et decorum,” to fight and die for one’s 
country, liberty, or name. 

As to the particular mode of fighting, the esta- 
blished, avowed, exclusive practices of the contend- 
ing parties must be considered altogether in point. 
These, or some of them, may be more cr less satis- 
factory to other parties; they may be intrinsically 
and even gratuitously harsh; but if, as we have said, 
established and advertised to the world, we can dis- 
cover no real cause of complaint. 
sanguinary and truly diabolical devices and machines 
have been used heretofore in the warfare of nations 
‘called civilized,’’ as Brant says. Some have used 
poisoned arrows, among the rest, which the Indians 
never do. In fact, although their peculiar circum- 
stances and education may have led them to the 
adoption of a style of warfare which deserves to be 
called savage, and is indeed perfectly congenial to 
them in that capacity; yet it is a regular system, and 
has been universally practised. Were one to inquire 
deeply into the subject, we suspect he would find it 
difficult to show how they could practise a very dif- 
ferent warfare from this, without ceasing to be In- 
dians and to live as they do. On this subject we are 
happy to have Brant’s own views, as Mr. Stone has 
received them. He said 


“The object of eact’ party, when engaged in war, 
was to destroy his enemy, or to weaken and intimi- 
date him so much as to force him into a reasonable 
peace. The Indians, he said, were destitute of many 
of the means and implements of war which the white 
people possessed. ‘They could not successfully con- 
tend with them in the open field, man to man, be- 
cause they had no artillery, so indispensable to, and 





* This war, as the author suggests, must doubtless 
have been the celebrated and critical contest of the 
great Pontiac, a Chippewa chieftain, already named 
in the text. **He combined the great Indian tribes 
of the north-west almost as one man.” He surprised 
several important English stations, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty he was prevented from taking 
Detroit. 


A vast number of | 
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so destructive in, a field fight. Besides, if they could, 
the Indians being generally inferior in numerical 
force to their white enemies, would soon be subdued 
by an equal sacrifice of man for man; that the In- 
dians had no forts to resort to for protection after a 
discomfiture in the field; no battering trains to dis- 
lodge the enemy after they had retired to theirs; and 
no depots or jails for securing the prisoners they 
might capture. The simple and necessary principle, 
therefore, of Indian warfare, was extermination—to 
destroy as many of the enemy, and save as many of 
themselves, as practicable; and for this purpose, to 
resort to ambuseades, stratagems, and every species 
of deception, direct or indirect, to effeet their object. 
Brant justified taking the lives of prisoners, but dis- 
approved the practice, so common among savages, of 
torturing them; and he always maintained that he 
had himself at different times, by great efforts, saved 
several, not only from torture, but death. As to 
taking life, he thought (and with some truth,) that in 
this respect there was but little practical difference 
between the red and white men; for the death of an 
Indian prisoner was as certain a consequence of his 
capture, as that of a white man taken by the Indians.”” 
—Vol. ii. page 462. 

Probably our readers have never before been fa- 
voured with an Indian’s exposition of his national 
customs in war. We cannot but think there is some 
reason init. As to his assertion of having prevented 
unnecessary cruelties, this history is filled with eon- 
clusive proofs of it, and of the general assertion that 
he universally carried on this professional Indian 
warfare,—which alone even he knew much about,— 
in a personal spirit as manly and even as generous, 
|as chivalrous we may say as it is easy to imagine 
|consistent with waging that warfare at all. Of this 
we may come to other illustrations. Meanwhile, we 
wish to show Brant in his savage capacity, as he 
confessed it to be. 
| Early in 1777 he had a remarkable parley with 
'the American Genera) Herkimer, of which Mr. Stone 
| gives a spirited account. Here he made no secret of 
,his intention to join the war on the British side, or of 
his reasons for doing so. There is some ground for 
supposing he had already struck the first blow. Our 
jauthor thinks he was at the battle of the Cedars. 
During the same season we find the “ Great Captain 
,of the Six Nations” fairly in the field. Joining St. 
| Leger in his siege of Fort Schuyler, he is supposed 
|to have led on nearly a thousand warricrs. In one 
of the sharp actions which took place near this 
|fortre 8, we find these savag:s routed and losing a 
|great number of men. ‘This exasperated them, and 
they remembered it for a Jong time; a fact to be con- 
|sidered when we estimate the difficulties their leader 
/had to struggle with in centralizing them. As for 
himself, we find him on one of these occasions lite- 
rally “up a tree,” as the Americans say; having 
| been, like Santa Auna, in later days, driven to such 
a refuge in the conrse of a rapid retreat. Again we 
find him hovering about the borders of the American 
settlements, rallying the remote tribes, negotiating, 
fighting, writing, or doing whatever else was to be 
done. He entered into the business with his whole 
soul, using with his utmost energy all the powers 
and capabilities of his person and his station, as he 
believed it became him, for the defence of his own 
cause and the destruction of his foe. The author 
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acquits him of petty expeditions or secret massacres, 
but the following passage sufficiently shows that he 
still did not shrink from pursuing, in general, the 
usual belligerent plan of his people. The author 
speaks of the German Flatts in 1778 :-— 

“Early in the evening Brant arrived at the edge 
of the settlement, but as the night came on excessive- 
ly dark and rainy, he halted with his forces in a 
ravine, near the house of his Tory friend Shoemaker, 
where the younger Butler and his party were captar- 
ed the preceding year. Here the chieftain lay with 
his warriors until the storm broke away toward 
morning—unconscious that his approach had been 
notified to the people by the scout in season toenable 
them to escape the blow of his uplifte1 arm. Before 
the dawn he was on foot, and his warriors were 
sweeping through the settlement; so that the torch 
might be almost simultaneously applied to every 
building it contained. Just as the day was breaking 
in the east, the fires were kindled, and the whole 
section of the valley was speedily illuminated by the 
flames of houses and barns, and all things else com- 
bustible. The spectacle, to the people in the forts, 
was one of melancholy grandeur. Every family saw 
the flames and smoke of its own domicile ascending 
to the skies, and every farmer the whole product of 
his labour for the season dissolving in ashes.” —Vol. 
i. p. 365. 

This, again, is Indian to the heart’s content. Else- 
where we are told that Brant seemed almost omui- 
present. Whole families often disappeared from 
settlements, with no other notice to those who were 
left of the enemy having been near them. The ruins 
he left in his course alone pointed him out, till final- 
ly some solitary captive came back, or a prisoner 
taken from the foe furnished more definite information. 
To all this extensive western region Brant was the 
evil genius of the war. 

It was during this season that the terrible desola- 
tion of the lovely Valley of Wyoming occurred, and 
also that of Cherry Valley. The Indians were con- 
cerned in both, but Mr. Stone shows clearly that 
Brant was not in the former scene, and so removes 
at once the most considerable cause of the odium 
which has long been unjustly attached to his name. 
A good deal was done to sustain this feeling by Mr. 
Campbell in his famous poem on this subject. The 
poet calls him “the Monster Brant,” and gives him 
the credit of all the atrocities which took place on 
that occasion. At the same time it is clear from his 
own letter, written a few years ago to young Brant, 
when the latter was in this country, that he was 
entirely justified in his representation by historical 
authorities. ‘These accounts, until within some 
eighteen years, have met with nocontradiction what- 
ever. Mr. Stone, of whose labours and merits in the 
way of correction this is but one specimen among 
many, makes it apparent not only that Brant was not 
at Wyoming, but that there is not the slightest truth 
in a great part of the descriptions given by historians 
of the barbarities committed,—not but there were 
enough of them at the best. Even the common In- 


dians, however, the “ vulgum pecus,” were not 
responsible, it would seem, for the worst of these. 
Our historian proves, that on this, as on numerous 
other occasions, where the savages generally have 
had the whole blame to bear, (one effect of their 
having no writers of their own,) the atrocities com- 


mitted by the white nen were not only the principal 
ones, but that they far transcended the regular and 
conscientious cruelties, as they might almost bé con- 
sidered, of the savages themselves. Nor does it 
appear that there was much to boast of in this respect 
between the English and the Americans. The author 
here again manifests a resolute impartiality for which 
we honour him. He even takes particular pains to 
render justice, not merely to Brant, but to many of 
the British authorities whose characters have suffer- 
ed undaly, perhaps even with their own countrymen, 
to this day. Among these are the Johnsons, the 
Butlers, and General Burgoyne. 

As to Cherry Valley, Brant was there, and fought, 
as usual, en sauvage. Some barbarities were com- 
mitted, but these he had no power to prevent even 
had he been in command,* which he was not, and 
here disappears another of his disgraces. Moreover, 
the author furnishes some authentic data to mark 
strongly the humanity and high bearing in which, as 
far as possible, he indulged himself on this occasion, 
and which he seemed always much to prefer. We 
gather from the first of these anecdotes also that his 
reputation for these characteristics were really 
established : 

“On entering one of the dwellings, he found a 
woman employed in household matters. ‘Are you 
thus engaged,’ inquired the chief, ‘while all your 
neighbours are murdered around you?’ The woman 
replied that they were in favour of the King. ‘That 
plea will not avail you to-day.’ replied the warrior. 
* They have murdered Mr. Wells’s family, who were 
as dear to me as my own.’ ‘ But,’ continued the 
woman, ‘ there is one Joseph Brant: if he is with the 
Indians, he will save us.’ *1 am Joseph Brant!’ was 
the quick response: + but 1 have not the command, 
and I know not that I can save you; but I will do 
what is in my power.’ At the moment of uttering 
these words, he observed the Senecas approaching. 
* Get into bed quick,’ he commanded her, ‘ and feign 

ourself sick.’ The woman obeyed, and when the 
ndians came up, he put them off with that pretext. 
Instantly as they departed, he rallied a few of his 
Mohawks by a shrill signal, and directed them to 
paint his mark upon the woman and her children. 
*You are now probably safe,’ he remarked—and 
departed. ¢ 

** Another instance, from the same authority,t 
will serve farther to illustrate the conduct and bearing 
of this distinguished Indian leader on that occasion. 
After the battle was over, he inquired of one of the 
captives for Captain M‘Kean, who had retired to the 
Mohawk Valley with his family. ‘He sent me a 
challenge once,’ said the chief; ‘I have now come 
to accept it. He is a fine soldier thus to retreat!’ It 





* He was in command at the Canajorharie foray, 
the next season, and,then had Indians only under him. 
On this occasion great ravages were made, but no 
needless outrages committed, as on defenceless 
women and children, other than carrying them into 
captivity. This was harsh indeed, but it was legiti- 
mate Indian warfare. This Brant always practised 
and avowed——and no more. 

} “It is an Indian practice thus to mark their 
captives, and the known mark of a tribe or chief is a 
protection from danger at other hands.” 

t Campbell’s Annals. 
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was said in reply: ‘Captain M‘Kean would not 
turn his back upon an enemy where there was a 
probability of success.’ ‘1 know it,’ rejoined Brant: 
‘he is a brave man, and I would have given more to 
take him than any other man in Cherry Valley: but 
I would not have hurt a hair of his head.’ "—Vol. i. 
pp. 380, 381. 

Passing over small matters, we come, in 1779, to 
the battle of Minisink. There were some needless 
cruelties committed by nobody knows who. This 
Matters little to our present purpose. Enough that 
Brant again has had to bear the whole blame of them ; 
and that the charge in this case turns out totally 
unjust. One white man, in particular, it appears 
that he spared on his showing the Master-masons’ 
hailing-signal of distress, the chieftain himself belong- 
ing to a lodge. 
occurred, which is too singular to be omitted. 

** Among those who were ony wounded was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gabriel Wisoer, a gentleman of 
great respectability, a magistrate, serving among the 
Goshen volunteers. In surveying the battle-held, 
the situation of Wisner arrested the attention“ of the 
Indian commander, who examined his condition, 
The chief saw that he was wounded past the hope of 
recovery, but he was, nevertheless, in the full pos- 
session of his faculties, and was even able to converse. 
Believing his case to be altogether beyond the power 
of medical and surgical skill, and having no means 
of carrying him away, Brant reflected a moment upon 
his own course of duty. He was disposed to save 
his life if he could, and yet felt that it was impossible. 
‘lo leave bim thus helpless and alone upon the field, 
in the possession of his senses to a degree enabling 
him to appreciate all the horrors of his situation, 


would be the height of cruelty; added to which was) 


the moral certainty, that the wolves abounding in the 
forest, guided by the scent of blood, would soon be 
goraing themselves alike upon the wounded and the 

ead. The thought, therefore, that Wisner might be 
torn in pieces while yet alive, seemed to him even 
more than savage cruelty. Under these distressing 
circumstances and considerations, the chief argued 
with himself that trae humanity required a speedy 
termination of his sufferings. Having formed this 
conclusion, the next point was to eompass his death 
without inflicting additional torture upon his feelings. 
With this view he engaged Wisner in conversation, 
and while diverting his attention, strack him dead in 
an instant, and unperceived, with his hatchet.”—Vol. 
i. p. 420. 

This, as the author observes, was “ but a savage 
exhibition of humanity,’ It was. however, an 
exhibition of homanity, and it was according to the 
Indian notions of benevolence. Brant was accustomed 
in after years to relate this anecdote himself. Prob- 
ably it never oceurred to him to be ashamed of it. 

Very early in the spring of 1780 he enters the 
same country in his usual wary, but most formidable 
style, and here we get another charaeteristic glimpse 
of him. 

* Brant, in wending his way from Harpersfield 
teward Schoharie, fell suddenly upon Harper and his 
party on the 7th of April, at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and immediately surrounded them—his 
foree consisting of forty-three Indian warriors and 
seven whites. So silent and cautious had been the 


After the aetion a different scene | 
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Harper received of their presence, was the death of 
three of his Jittle band, who were struck down while 
engaged in their work. The leader was instantly 
discovered in the person of the Mohawk chief, who 
roshed up to Captain Harper, tomahawk in hand, and 
observed—* Harper, I am sorry to find you here!’ 
* Why are you sorry, Captain Brant?’ replied the 
other. ‘ Because,’ rejoined the chief, *{ must kill 
you, although we were schoolmates in our youth,’— 
at the same time raising his hatchet, and suiting the 
action to the word. Suddenly his arm fell, and with 
a piercing scrutiny, looking Harper full in the face, 
he inquired—* Are there any regular troops at the 
forts in Schoharie?’ ” 

The result is, that Harper persuades the chief 
that a great American force is fast coming upon him, 
and he begins a hasty retreat, taking his prisoners 
with him. Al) these might fairly have been slain on 
Indian principles ; but as there were eleven of them, 
and the captors retreated in haste, there seemed a 
better special reason for such a course than usual, 
setting aside the force of general necessity: and it 
expressly appears, indeed, that not only a“ talk was 
held on the subject during the night, but that the 
controversy ran high. e general voice was for 
death, to which the white men seemed to have made 
no objection. Harper's party were all the while 
within hearing of this interesting conversazione, 
a been shut up, bound hand and foot, in a rough 
pen of logs, under charge of the seven whites, whose 
leader, a red man named Becraft, one of those 





notorious blood-thirsty pirates so numerous on both 
|sides during the sanguinary civil war waged with 
such peculiar violence in all this border region, 
amused himself and kept his prisoners from sleeping, 
by amiably warning them, with appropriate epithets, 
that “they would all be in hell before morning.” 
This massacre Brant succeeded in preventing; and 
after another rigid examination of Harper, informed 
him that he and his men would be taken into cap- 
tivity, but their lives spared. The merit of this 
interposition and leniency may be better appreciated 
when we consider that the savages were high! exas- 
perated by their disappointment in this laborious 
lexpedition, and that they also suspected Harper of 
deceiving them, which he had done. 

Some incidents oecurred on this march too illustra- 
tive to be omitted. On the second day they fell in 
with a friendly white, who flatly contradicted Har- 

er’s account. This was a critical moment for the 
fatter. The Chief brought him to a third scrutiny, 
which, however, he bore so well, that the uplifted 
tomahawk was again averted. The same day an 
old man was captured, who finally proved unable to 
keep up with the march, and was quietly despatched 
without unnecessary pain or delay, probably by 
Brant’s permission, and at all events according to 
regular custom. The Indians, it should be observed, 
were all this time laden with plunder, onl part of 
which could be carried by their prisoners, while some 
of their number must act as guards, and no doubt 
others as scouts, ‘The better the real situation of 


these people in war is understood, the less intrinsic 
cruelty will be seen in their belligerent customs. 
The whole system was harsh, but it was harmo- 
niously so; the circumstances were harsh which 
suggested and which sustained it. And we must 





approach of the enemy, that the first admonition 


bear in mind, that when Brant, by a truly extraor- 
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dinary effort, obtained a sort of illegal respite for an 
enemy, it was done somewhat at the expense of the 
system itself, and went to alter it. ‘It was setting a 
precedent, of some authority, to that effect. This 
consideration undoubtedly weighed with a people so 
remarkable for regularity as the Indians ae 
are. No doubt indeed it affected Brant’s own mind, 
for he now was an Indian too, the chief of them,— 
straggling desperately for the rights of the race, and 
even for their existence. 

In the sequel of this march we are told— 

* Being heavily encumbered with luggage, and 
withal tightly pinioned, the prisoners must have sunk 
by the way, at the rate the Indians travelled, and 
would probably have been tomahawked but for the 
indisposition of Brant, who, providentially for the 
prisoners, was attacked with fever and ague—so that 
every alternate day he was unable to travel. These 
interruptions gave them time to rest and recruit. 
Brant wrought his own cure by a truly Indian 
remedy. atching upon the southern side of a hill, 
where serpents usually crawl forth in the spring to 
bask in the sunbeams, he caught a rattlesnake, which 
was iinmediately made iuto soup, of which he ate. 
A speedy cure was the consequence.”—Vol. ii. 
pp- 58, 59. ' 

We pass over a most graphic scene, in which the 
exploits of some white men, just escaped from 
another Indian party by killing nine of their captors 
in sleep, had well nigh proved fatal to Harper's 
band. “The effect on the warriors, who gathered 
in a group to hear the recital, was inexpressibly 
fearful, pS and a desire of revenge seemed to 
kindle every bosom, and light every eye as with 
burning coals: they crowded round the prisoners in 
a circle, and began to make preparations for hacking 
them to pieces!” Once more, however, their lives 
are rescued from these rude hands; the march pro- 
ceeds; a famine bezins at last, and here we have a 
genuine specimen of humanity. 

“ A luxury, however, awaited them, in the remains 
of a horse which had been left by Sullivan’s expedi- 
tion to perish from the severity of the winter. The 
wolves had eaten all flesh from the poor animal’s 
bones excepting upon the under side. When the 
carcass was turned over, a quantity of the flesh yet 
remained, which was equally distributed among the 
whole party and devoure n reaching the Genessee 
river, they met a party of Indians preparing to plant 
corn. These laborers had a fine horse, which Brant 
direeted to be instantly killed, dressed, and divided 
among his —T company. They had neither 
bread nor salt; but Brant instructed the prisoners to 
use the white ashes of the wood they were burning 
as a Substitute for the latter ingredient, and it was 
found to answer an excellent purpose. The meal 
was partaken of, and relished as the rarest delicacy 
they had ever eaten. In regard to provisions, it must 
be mentioned to the credit of Captain Brant, that 
he was careful to enforce an equal distribution of 
all they bad am his own warriors and the 
prisoners. All fared exactly alike.” —Vol. ii. page 61. 

This, too, was no doubt customary humanity, else, 
under such exigencies the savages would never have 
submitted to its application ;—the prisoners would 
all have been murdered, as it were, in self-preserva- 





tion. But,it had been resolved—regularly—twice 
—that they’should be saved. The decree had gone 


forth ; the Indian honour was pledged : hence they 
rust be fed as well as spared, even at the risk of the 
captor’s own lives. Such was the system again. It 
was, after all, as rigidly humane as it was sternly, 
Romanly severe. And now we have another memora- 
ble trait of Brant’s true character. We have seen 
how he inured himself to the savage bearing; we 
have now an instance where he could exercise his 
native good feeling, and practice even his Christian 
lessons as well, without too fatal a disregard of the 
customs of the people who were after ail his first 
care, and of the immediate circumstances which de- 
manded his greatest attention. To understand this 
case, we must premise that the Indians have a custom, 
when male captives are brought in, of making them 
“run the gauntlet,”’ that is, through two long lines of 
warriors armed with various weapons, and who may 
exercise these instruments upon them pretty much at 
their discretion. If an expedition has been unfortun- 
ate, or the prisone“ mischievous, or cowardly, (for 
the savages respect an enemy’s courage as much as 
their own,*) this “discretion” sometimes proves 
fatal to those under its charge. Now there were 
multitudes of Indians at Niagara, and this Brant 
knew; he knew, too, that his captives were worn out 
with fatigue: so, (as it afterwards appeared,) with- 
out apprising any one of his plan, he sent on an 
avant-courier to the station, to one Moore, who had 
lately married, as it happened, a niece of the prisoner 
Harper; though even this fact was unknown to the 
latter. The consequence was, that Moore contrived 
to have most of the inale Indians drawn off to a frolic 
at some other place. 


“ Such was the scene which Harper and his fel- 
low-prisoners now had in near prospect. They of 
course well knew the usages of Indian warfare, and 
must expect to submit. Nor was the chance of es- 
cape from injury very cheering, enteebled and worn 





* Heckwelder gives a good illustration of this. 
He is — of the gauntlet-post, pointed out to a 
party of captives: 

“ The youngest of them, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, immediately started for it, and reached it for- 
tunately without receiving a single blow; the second 
hesitated for a moment, but recollecting himself, he 
also ran as fast as he could, and likewise reached the 
post unhurt; but the third, frightened at seeing so 
many men, women, and children, with weapons in 
their hands ready to strike, kept begging the Captain 
to spare his life, saying he was a mason, and would 
build him a large stone house, or do any work tor 
him that he should please. ‘Run for your life,’ 
cried the Chief to him, ‘ and don’t talk now of build- 
ing houses!’ But the poor fellow still insisted, beg- 
ging and praying to the Captain; who, at last, find- 
ing his exhortations vain, and fearing the consequen- 
ces, turned his back upon him, and would not hear 
him any longer. Our mason now n to run, but 
received many a hard blow, one of which nearly 
brought him to the ground, which, if he had fallen, 
would at once have decided his fate. He, however, 
reached the goal, not without being badly bruised, 
and he was, besides, bitterly reproached and scoffed 
at all round as a vile coward; while the others were 
hailed as brave men, and received tokens of universal 
approbation.” —Vol. ii. page 62, nate. 
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down as they were by their journey and its privations. or would not. ‘They did from choice what the In- 
Miserable eomforters, therefore, were their white /dians did by rule. Once cut loose from the civilized 
guards, who were tantalizing them in anticipation, |code of warfare, the whole ocean of human passion 


by describing this approaching preliminary cruelty. | was before them, with no check of any kind. Ina 
Bat on emerging from the woods, and approaching| word, the red men were warriors, the white men 
the first Indian encampment, what was the surprise|pirates, Here is a striking illustration of what we 
of the prisoners, and chagrin of their conductors, at) mean, or at least of Brant’s own opinion about it. 
finding the Indian warriors absent from the encamp-/|The incident occurred at Fort Hunter, at the time of 
ment, and their place supplied by a regiment of|an invasion by Brant and Sir J. Johnson, which had 
British soldiers! There were only a few Indian| just beendriven back. The plundered and distressed 
— and some old women in the camp; and agar inhabitants, itis said, now 
offered no violence to the prisoners, excepting one of | ,, ' , 
the squaws, who struck ome Patchin over the head ae Bae Dr Bg Moe hans Bond _ i. 
with an instrament which caused the blood to flow Reshend ond careall p Pree aaiaiiiinn iol ae famil 
freely. But the second encampment, lying nearest weed aterm Gi Gen ren Gites ef cote — 
the fort, and usually occupied rd the fiercest and dered more i nant by the loss oP her infant, which 
most savage of the Indian warriors, was yet to be) 14 bon cunibed oun the cradle. Early the next 
passed. On arriving at this, also, the Indians were morning, while the effivere ot Vea a & = omar 
gone, and another regiment of troops were on parade, quarters were at breakfast, a youn Indian warrior 
formed in two parallel lines, to protect the prisoners. 10S Raat fh ” tik g elie momma 
Thus the Mohawk chief led his prisoners directly |. SOUREERG tae He Tents Ene 6 Sng, Sram es 
infant in his arms, and also a letter from Brant, ad- 
thvonge the dreaded encampments, and brought them dressed ‘to the commanding officer of the rebel army.” 
eafely into the fort.”—Vol. il. page 63. General Van Rensselaer not being present at the 
And this is the same man whom, further on—/moment, the letter was opened by one of his svite, 
having now resumed the Indian—we find carrying|and read substantially as follows :— 
havoe into the rich vales of Canajorharie, where, we; *Sir: I send you, by one of my runners, the child 
are told, which he will deliver, that you may know that, 
“The strength of the main fort did not deter the Gan nate gh rod paar 
chief from leading ona ae — into its — those engaged with nt tn the ran bind She ponder 
ity, where the church, distant about a quarter of a} ‘4 , oe of 
ie and the parsonage, together with several other| tos 8 og. the savages themselves.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 
buildings were burnt. Sixteen of the inhabitants) “’ “~"* 
The infant proved to be that of the disconsolate 


were killed, between fifty and sixty persons, mostly 
women and children, were taken prisoners, fifty-three | mother mentioned above. And this, again, is the 


dwelling-houses, and as many barns were burnt, to-|same man whom, after a long, laborious ‘ fall’ cam- 
ther with a grist-mill, two small forts, and a|paign, we find at the head of twelve hundred savages, 
andsome church. Upwards of three hundred black |in the winter, at the Niagara post! and then in 1781, 
cattle and horses were killed or driven away, the/even so early as “ during the months of February and 
arms of the people, their working tools and imple-|Mareh, Brant was hovering about the Mohawk, 
ments of husbandry destroyed, and the growing) ready to spring upon every load of supply destined 
crops swept from the fields. Indeed, the fairest| for the forts, and cutting off every s ling soldier 
district of the valley was in a single day rendered a|or inhabitant so unfortunate as to fall within his 
seene of wailing and desolation; and the ravages/grasp.”* Well may the author call him the “ lynx- 
enacted in the Indian country by General Sullivan eyed Chieftain,” a name much better earned by him, 
the preceding year, were in part most unexpectedly |at least in war, than by Red Jacket, whose Indian 
re-enacted by the Indian chieftain himself in the | title was literally the heeper-awake.” 
‘ H ve r n 
mee the country of his invaders.”*—Vol. ii. And thus we might go on through the whole of 
PAP PSs this man’s military career ; but the principle of it all 
This last remark compels us to remind the reader|is the same. Everywhere and always he was ready, 
that this ravaging system was by no means confined |at a moment's notice, to put off and put on, either 
to the Indian side. With them indeed it was regu-/his savage or his civilized aspect, as though it were 
lar, but the civilized parties to the contest were ready | merely a masque, or a coat of armour; and in the 
disciples in their school. As we have hinted before | former capacity, not less than the latter, we confess 
they far exceeded their masters in the end, if not in|he appears to us perfectly thorough-going, cordial, 
the beginning. The red men were exact in cruelty.|and at home. Deeply interesting and curious are 
They had a principle, asystem. They could claim/the forest-glimpses we get of him, as he glanees and 
their pound of flesh by bond; but more than this|darts, as it were, from the one system to the other, 
they did not claim: shedding even of “ one drop of|—his character now r4 gorgeously in gleams 
blood” beyond it, was disgraceful in their eyes.|of the sunshine even of the highest civilization as 
The whites, on the contrary, did not understand this, | well as the noblest chivalry, and now shrinking from 
— with a frown, and retreating gloomily ow shade. 
* «A detachment from this expedition was sent = catagh of this has appeared.to mske oat oer 
by Brant, at the same time, against the settlement on|°**° of's we tn ver a my ae pened ne yom po 
Slemaate Kill, in the very neighbourhood of Albany,|°° ""®- "© Wil! only add, as a matter of minor 
where they succeeded in burning twenty houses. 
— Macauley. 




















* Volume ii. p. 143. 
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curiosity, the chieftain’s martial costame: it is the|in the end as it was adroitly enacted by the good 


ONEL BRANT. 


hamored Mohawk.” *—Vo/. i. pp. 259, 260. 
But we must not leave Brant here. lt would be 


“While in the guard house, the prisoners Were|most unjust to him not to allude, at least more 
visited by Brant, of whom Captain Snyder says—| emphatically than we have done, to his character as 
‘he was a likely fellow, of a fierce aspect—tall and|4 statesman anda patriot. He was not less thorough- 
rather spare—well-spoken, and apparently about ly Mohawk or Indian in the council, or in his warm- 


thirty (forty) years of age. He wore moccasins, 
elegantly trimmed with beads—leggings and breech 
cloth of superfine blue—short green cout, with two 
silver epaulets—and a small, laced, round hat. By 
his side hung an elegant silver-mounted cutlass, and 
his blanket of blue cloth, purposely dropped in the 
chair on which he sat, to display his epaulets, was 
gorgeously decorated with a border of red.’ *°—Vol. 
li. page 67. 

and the following amusing anecdote, illustrative of 
Braot’s humour, and of the facility with which he 
could put his -* savagery”’ on: 


“During his stay in London, a grand fancy ball, or 
masquerade, was got up with great splendor, and 
numerously attended by the nobility and gentry. 
Captain Brant, at the instance of Earl Moira, was 
also present, richly dressed in the costume of his 
nation, wearing no mask, but painting one half of his 
face. His plumes nodded as proudly in his cap as 


though the blood of a hundred Percies coursed 


through his veins, and his tomahawk glittered in his 
girdle like burnished silver. There was, likewise, 
In the gay and gallant throng a stately Turkish 
diplomat of rank, accompanied by two houris, whose 
attention was particular OE angen by the grotesque 
appearance of the chieftain’s singular, and, as he 
supposed, fantastic attire. The pageant was brilliant 
as the imagination could desire; but among the 
whole motley throng of pilgrims and warriors, her- 
mits and shepherds, knights, damsels, and gypsies, 
there was, to the eye of the Mussulman, no character 
so picturesque and striking as that of the Mohawk; 
which, being natural, appeared to be the best made 
up. He scrutinized the chief very closely, and 
mistaking his rouge ef nvir complexion for a painted 
visor, the Turk took the liberty of attempting to 
handle his nose. Brant had, of course, watched the 
workings of his observation, and felt in the humor 
of a little sport. No sooner, therefore, had Hassan 
touched his facial point of honor, under the mistaken 
idea that it was of no better material than the parch- 
ment nose of the Strasburgh trumpeter, than the Chief- 
tain made the hall resound with the appalling war- 
whoop, and at the same instant the tomahawk leaped 
from his girdle, and flashed around the astounded Mus- 
sulman’s head, as though his good master, the Sultan, 
in a minute more, would be relieved from any future 
trouble in the matter of takingitoff. Such a piercing 
and frightful ery had never before rung through that 
salon of fashion; and breaking suddenly, and with 
startling wildness, upon the ears of the merry throng, 
its effect was prodigious. The Turk himself trembled 
with terror, while the female masyuers—the gentle 
shepherdesses, and fortune-telling crones, Parks, 
Jews and gipsies, bear-leaders and their bears, Fal- 
staffs, friars, and fortune-tellers, Sultans, nurses and 
Columbines, shrieked, sereamed and scudded away 
as though the Mohawks had broken into the festive 
hall in a body. The matter, however, was soon 
explained ; and the incident was accounted as happy 


est affections and his highest ambition, than he was 
or could be in the field. He acted the warrior, 
‘indeed, with the energy we have described, for the 
‘reason that he looked forward to peace and security 
and civilization and permanent character and pros- 
perity among his tribe and his race; and because he 
panted for all these. ‘To attain them he found or 
thought it necessary to rouse himself and his people 
for a determined straggle. Their lands, rights, 
liberties, existence, were at stake. There must be 
no flinching ia such a contest. It might be the Jast 
oecasion for putting forth the terrible capacities of 
their belligerent system in defence or offence, but it 
was certainly in his mind an occasion; and it was no 
time for commencing suddenly an experimental and 
radical modification of that system which the Indians 
could not yet appreciate, and which might at the 
same time prove fatal to the destinies of the red men. { 
The war being finished, we find the warrior no more ; 
but the objects of that contest were not forgotten. 
The indefatigable activity, the sleepless anxiety of 
Brant were still alive for his people. Dropping the 
tomahawk, he bounded out of the forest the moment 
the signal of peace appeared, and with a facility and 
a reality of transformation of which the cleverest 
theatrical shiftings give scarcely a hint, he appears 
instanter and perfectly in character al ways—success- 
ively on the great stages of negotiation, legislation, 
civilized Christian and literary reform and repose. 
The history before us affords evidence of his continual 
and unwearied efforts for the rights, possessions, 
dignity and improvement of his tribes. For them he 
visits Canadathe States—England—again and 
again. For them he gives up his time, rest, health, 
funds, his personal friends, his public favour. The 
Americans offered him large temptations, according 
to his own account, and his veracity is not disputed, 
They wished him to work in their service, that is, 
by inducing a peaceful temper among the troublesome 
north-western tribes after the war, and by bringing 
them to agree on a treaty about boundaries, which 
was finally settled, and with great difficulty, only in 
1795. This he declined. He was in favour of 
peace, to be sure. He asked no pay for that, how- 
ever; he would take none; nor would he accept 
compensation at all, even for mal trouble, or time 
taken and spent, since he wished to be above even 
the suspicion of dishonour. So, too, though his 
whole life was devoted to the Mohawks, he never 
received a penny from them in return, Repeatedly, 
in contending for their cause he quarrelled with old 





| 





* «This incident was somewhat differently related 
by the British Magazine, which represented that the 
weapon was raised by Brant in sober earnest; he 
having taken the freedom of the Turk for a real 
indignity. But such was clearly not the fact. His 
friends never so understood it.”” 

t We should not forget that it was only by mixing 
among the Indians in their own style, that Brant 
could retain any influence over them whatever. 
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acquaintances and real friends. The English autho- 
rittes in Canada wanted to keep them ander what 
was considered, no doubt, a proper and necessary 
guardianship or control. ‘The Americans wished to 
do much the same. Both knew the policy of 
suggesting divisions among the Indians themselves : 
hence mach trouble to Brant from a want of unani- 
mity among his people. Of this he appreciated the 
vast importance, as well as his allies or his opponents. 
His great effort was to accomplish what their great 
effort was to prevent. Hence, conferences and 
councils and correspondence and missions to and fro, 
in all which Brant neither remitted his labours nor 
relaxed his high tone. In this there was a glorious, 
an heroic patriotism, which, splendid as it was,— 
when we think how little it was destined to avail, 
how fallen are the fortunes now of this people, once 
powerfal,—with all our civilization, we cannot but 
regard in sorrowing and gloomy admiration. Of 
course, nothing less than complete independence 
could suit a spirit like this: a guardianship, a pupil- 
age, a fealty !—his soul revolted at the thought. He 
says, in one of his speeches, 


««* We were promised our lands for our services, 
and those lands we were to hold on the same footing 
with those we fled from at the commencement of the 
American war, when we joined, fought, and bled in 
your cause. Now is published a proclamation, for- 
bidding us leasing those very lands that were posi- 
tively given us in lieu of those which we were the 
sovereigns of the soil. This, brothers, is surely a 
contradiction that the least discerning person amongst 

ou must perceive, and which we think wonderful. 
Of those lands we have forsaken, we sold, we leased, 
and we gave away, when and as often as we saw fit, 
without hindrance on the part of your government; 
for your government well knew we were the lawful 
sovereigns of the soil, and they had no right to inter- 
fere with us as independent nations.’ In support of 
this assertion, the Chief proceeded to enumerate va- 
rious sales and gifts of their lands; among which he 
mentioned the large and celebrated tract to Sir 
William Johnson, commonly called the Royal Grant, 
and for signing the conveyance of which the captain 
asserted that he received a present of fifty pounds.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 402, 403. 

The progress and result of these negotiations we 
fhust leave here. In some cases Brant was success- 
ful; in other respects the questions at issue are un- 
settled to this day. ‘The Americans, after Wayne's 
vietory in 1795, effected their object in the treaty of 
the same year. Brant’s grand design of a general 
Indian combination was broken up by circumstances 
which he could not control. The great statesman- 
like projects he cherished for the good of the race at 
large where then in a great measure abandoned, as 
they had been by Pontiac and Philip before. It re- 
mained only to do what he could for his confederaey 
and his tribe, and to this he devoted his attention till 
the time of his decease, as before described. His 
last words, it will be remembered, were still for the 
* poor Indians.” He died, as he had lived, a sa- 
vage patriot, no less than a civilized man. The In- 
dian and the Christian expired as they had existed 


—toge ther. 
And so perished the last of the Mohawks! A 


warrior, a Mohawk, a true Indian, he clearly was: 








LIFE OF COLONEL BRANT: 
but for this we can forgive him. 


He was so bo 
and bred. There was a charge committed to hi: 
He felt himself responsible even in the eyes of 1 
Great Spirit for his tribe, his confederacy, his rac... 
Country, liberty, possessions, friends, home, might 
have their charms for him, for his soul at least was 
like the soul of the * pale face” —it was while. He 
was, in a word, what all mankind have honoured men 
for being. He contended with us and with every 
opponent for objects whose sacredness and whose 
sweetness have been from the first ages of history 
pronounced inalienable, inestimable, by the universal 
human heart. And more than this—he was not 
merely the white man’s foe, but his friend. When- 
ever the first claims upon him could be relaxed, the 
second were always heeded. He was faithful to 
every es or No stain on his honor can be 
shown. is fidelity to the ancient faith of his na- 
tion and to the English alliance never wavered. 
When occasion permitted it, he was lenient, merci- 
“y magnanimous; even in war it delighted him to 

80. 

For all these things, as well as for his aetual ser- 
vices, his splendid talents, his extraordinary eharac- 
ter and career, the memory of Brant deserved the 
historian it has found—discriminating, generous, la- 
borious and just. Mr. Stone’s work is not faultless, 
but he has rendered the cause of letters and of phi- 
losophy on the whole a noble service; and we be- 
lieve he will feel himself richly repaid for it in the 
honour and the justice which hereafter will be ren- 
dered at once to himself and to his herw. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


HYMNS OF A HERMIT. 
BY ARCHAUS. 


Hymn I. 

1, 
Sweet morn ! from countless cups of gold 
Thou liftest reverently on high 
More incense fine than earth can hold, 
To fill the sky. 

2. 
One interfusion wide of Jove, 
Thine airs and odours moist asecnd, 
And ‘mid the azure depths above, 
With light they blend. 

3. 
The lark, by his own earol blest, 
From thy green harbours eager springs ; 
And his large heart in little st 
Exulting sings. 

4. 
On lands and seas, on fields and woods, 
And cottage roofs and ancient spires, 
O, Morn! thy gaze creative broods, 
While night retires. 

5. 
Aloft the mountain ridges beam 
Above their quiet steeps of grey ; 
The eastern clouds with glory stream, 
And vita) day. 
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6. 
By valleys dank, and river’s brim, 
Through corn-clad fields and wizard groves, 
O’er dazzling tracks and hollows dim, 
One spirit roves. 
7. 
The broad-helm’d oak-tree’s endless growth, 
The mossy stone that crowns the hill, 
The violet’s breast, to gazers loath, 
In sunshine thrill. 
8. 
A joy from hidden paradise 
Is rippling down the shiny brooks, 
With beauty like the gleams of eyes 
Ia tenderest looks. 


9. 


Where’er the vision’s boundaries glance 
Existence swells with teeming power, 
And all illumined earth’s expanse 
Inhales the hour. 


10. 


Not sands, and rocks, and seas immense, 
And vapours thin and halls of air; 

Not these alone, with kindled glance, 
The splendour share. 


ll. 


The fly his jocund round inweaves, 
With choral strain the birds salute 

The voiceful flocks, ané nothing grieves, 
And nought is mute. 


12. 
In Man, O Morn! a loftier good, 
With conscious blessing, fills the soul, 
A life by reason understood, 
Which metes the whole. 


13. 


With healthful pulse, and tranquil fire, 
Which plays at ease in every limb, 

His thoughts uncheck’d to Heaven aspire, 
Reveal’d in him. 


14. 
To thousand tasks of fruitful hope, 
With skill against his toil he bends, 
And finds his work’s determined scope 
Where’er he wends. 

15. 
From earth, and earthly toil and strife, 
To deathless aims his love may rise, 
Each dawn may wake to better life, 
With purer eyes. 

16. 
Such grace from thee, O God! be ours, 
Renew’d with every morning’s ray, 
And fresh’ning still with added flowers, 
Each future day. 

17. 
To Man is given one primal star ; 
One day-spring’s beam has dawn’d below ; 
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From thine our inmost glories are, 
With thine we glow. 
18, 


Like earth, awake, and warm and bright 
With joy the spirit moves and burns; 
So up to the, O Fount of Light! 

Our light returns. 


Hymn II. 


1 


By scale and method works the Will Supreme, 
Nor clouds, nor waves, without a limit stream ; 
And all the floods that daylight never saw, 
The rayless tide of ruin owns a law. 

2. 
O’er all confusions marring earth and air, 
O’er all the shuddering hours of man’s despair, 
Still reigns one fix’d decree of peace and love, 
And still, though dim below, "tis bright above. 


3. 
Yet those clear eyes that seek and read the True, 
Which disappoints not long the earnest view, 
Though firm their faith, sometimes with doubt may 
mark 
The fearful signs when Heaven, it seems, is dark. 


4. 
When hoary rule and custom’s hallow’d sway, 
By selfish force are lavish’d all away, 
Misused by pride and gain, while power impure 
Reveres no right, so leans on none secure. 


5. 
When through the ranks of grave ancestral state 
Poor Baseness creeps, and saps whate’er was great, 
Chokes with sweet baits a nation’s vital breath, 
And decks it out to be a prey for death. 


6. 


When ancient glories blazon modern shame, 

And Folly blows the moss-grown tramp of Fame, 
When waste profuse, and idlest Joys alone, 
Degrade the Coancil’s halls and Monarch’s throne ; 


- 


de 
Then Faith and Conscience note with sober ken 
The brood of woes begot by sins of men, 
And, standing fast, behold majestic Law 
By those its chosen hands, despoil’d of awe. 
3. 
No self-subjecting force of soul is theirs, 
That public toil as noblest honour bears ; 


And seeks to raise, from step to step of good, 
The hearts that now but long for daily food. 


9. 

To build their tower they undermine the wall, 
And let, to feed their fire, the roof-tree fall ; 

To frame a wine-cup, they pluck off their crown, 
And play in lordly sloth the drunken clown, 

10. 

So spreads from hearth to hearth o’er all the land 
The rumour whispering late revenge at hand ; 
And countless hosts unsheath at last and wield 





30 


The curses Jong withia the heart conceal’d. 
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Il. 
Then eyes, made hard and dull by want and woe, 
With bestial fierceness each select a foe; 
And souls, unstraiu’d to yearn for purer joy, 
With Hate’s dark instinct burst, pursue, destroy. 
12, . 
Unrighteous deeds of long-departed time, 
Forgutten follies, ghosts of buried crime, 
Each inner chamber’s thoughts of lust and gore 
All start to view, and sweep with oeean’s roar. 


13. 
The glittering legends fraught with smooth delight, 
The names revered, and blazonries of right, 
All ties of living love, pride, ease, and trust, 
Laws, charters, customs, quiet, erash to dust. 


14. 
While madd'ning stars in new-found courses wheel, 
Aad earth’s invaded bases quake and reel, 
Each frantic wish, and strange deluding a 
Like mountain flames, and ashes, leap on high. 
15. 
So fire invades a regal palace old, 
With ali its carven ivory, bronze, and gold, 
And sunk in uncouth wreck and shapeless gloom, 
Gem, column, kingly bust, and marble tomb. 


16. 
Thus fade in havoe’s wide and fierce embrace, 
By mortals’ will, their life’s repose and grace, 
And all that wore the look of weightiest power 
But strikes with louder fall the fatal hour. 

17. 
*Tis hard, O God! for men unmoved to scan 
The weary bounds of grief that compass man, 
The dusk expanse of setting ills survey, 
Nor wish the whole a dream’s unsteadfast play. 


18. 
Thus fain the wise would bid depart afar 
The sight of myriads lost in passion’s war, 
In blind and empty reasoniag'’s vague debate, 
Devouring appetite, and poisoning hate. 

19, 
Yet o’er the whirl of ruin, ’mid the shock 
That smites all towers, makes all foundations rock, 
It is thy arm, O God! which, wrapt in cloud, 
Weighs down the strong, and thunderstiikes the 

proud. 
20. 


With blasting flames thy holiest judgments shine, 
And lightnings flash around thy face benign, 
While clad in wrath and night thy blessings dwell, 
And seem the horrid shades of Death and Hell. 


21. 


And thus, through all Destruction’s ’whelming 
course, 

A hopeful promise works with secret foree, 

O’er those remains, immense and shatter’d soil, 

Bids new-born powers with happier purpose toil. 


22. 
Now Law to peace and reverence moulds again 
The sadden'd hearts and firmer thoughts of men ; 
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And rights by bad oceasion long subdued 
To bolder growth arise, at heart renew’d. 


23. 
Uprear’d to loftier height on surer ground, 
A nation lifts the head serene and crown’d, 
And o’er the waste of battle-fields and graves, 
With strong feet stands, and sun-bright pinions 

waves. 

24. 
Through fast-receding skirts of storm and dread, 
| With kindling eyes it sees thy glory spread ; 
With songs triumphant over vanquish’d ill, ; 
Thy love proclaims and hymns thy peaceful will. 


Hymn Ill. 


1. 

© Thou! whom earth and stars proclaim 
The sire of this resplendent Whole, 

But chief on Man hast set thy name 
| And shed thy glory round the soul. 
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Beneath thy Heaven, with spheres alive, 
The heart expands as wide as they ; 
Devotion’s failing wings revive, 
And joyful soar their upward way. 
| 3. 
Soon breaks the dawn in golden glow. 
The rays thou giv’st the breast inspire, 
And human thoughts from thee that flow, 
Are bient amid those beams of fire. 


4. 
This world of ours is opening round, 
In lines obscure, reflecting Thee ; 
Where, kindling cloud, and wave, and ground, 
| Thy sovran glance in all we see. 
5. 
Thy pillar’d halls, the mountains, rise, 


Of Thee thy living waters tell ; 
And fields, and woods, that drink the skies, 
With thine abundance teem and sweil. 


6. 


Impress’d by lines of mystic flame, 
The wond’rous image lives in man, 
And song spontaneous hymns the fame 
Of thy creation’s endless plan. 


7. 
Oh! Source divine, and Life of all, 
The Fount of Being’s fearful sea, 
‘Thy depth would every heart appal, 
That saw not love supreme in Thee. 


8. 
We shrink before thy vast abyss, 
Where worlds on worlds eternal brood ! ) 
We know thee truly but in this, 
That thou bestowest all our good ! 

9. 
And so ’mid boundless time and space, 
Oh! grant us still in thee to dwell. 
And through thy ceaseless web to trace, 
Thy presence working all things well. 
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10. 
Nor let thon life’s delightfal play 
Thy trath’s transcendent vision hide; 
Nor strength and gladness lead astray, 
From Thee our nature’s only guide. 
ll. 
ons Bestow on every joyous thrill 
Thy deeper tone of reverent awe; 
Make pure thy creature's erring will, 
And teach his heart to love thy law. 


Hymn IV. 


1. 


O Thou! sole Sire! pervading Lord of all, 

Who spread’st thy fulness round this earthly ball ; 
You teach me still in every face to see 

An ampler mould than all the skies of Thee. 


% 


By Passion wrench’d and darken’d, torn by Hate, 
By Sin dethroned from all our heavenly state, 

Thy spirit stain‘d, defaced, and searr’d with shame, 
Still shows on each thy noblest creature’s name. 


3. 


Though changed, how far! from all thy will com- 
mands, 
And bruised and maim’d by Evil's rending hands ; 
While Life, and Thought, and Soul, and Sense are 
» ours 
Still lasts the wreck of more than earthly powers. 


4. 


Renew—thou only canst, O God !—the plan 
Of truth and love, so blurr’d and crush’d in man— 


id, That good, design’d for all, to all unknown, 
Till set before our eyes in One alone. 
5. 


From Him, so full of Thee, the Father’s mind, : 
The Father’s holy love to all our kind, 

Oh, teach us Thou to draw whate’er of best 
Restores to Thee the self-bewilder’d breast ! 


6. 


Amid our waste be He a living spring, 

Amid our lawless wars a peaceful king; 
In our dark night be He a dawning star, 
In woe a friend, to aid us come from far. 


7. 


And thus, that we his help and hope may share, 
Our hearts, o’erthrown by sin, do Thou repair, 
And so in chambers purified by Thee, 

His peace may dwell, and there his Spirit be. 


8. 


O Thou! whose will has join’d us each to all, 
And made the lonely heart itself appal ; 

Who art the vital bond that knits in one 

Thy countless myriads born beneath the sun ; 


9. 


Thou aid us, Heavenly Sire! that each for each 
May live, as He for all, in deed and speech ; 
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And so do Thou for us, paternal Lord, 
Make bright, like His, the face, and pure the world. 


10. 


Like us, a man, He trode on earthly soil, 

He bore each pang, and strove in weary toil ; 

He spake with humana words, with pity sigh’d ; 
Like us He mourn’d, and fear’d, and wept, and died. 


11. 


Yet all thy fulness, Father, dwelt in Him, 

In whom no shadow made thy glory dim ; 
Such strength, O God ! from Him to us derive, 
And make, by life from Him, our death alive. 


Hymn V. 


l. 


Amid the gay and noisy throng 

Around me fluttering wheeling, shining, 
My ears are fill’d with shout and song, 
But yet my soul is still repining. 


2. 


In every face around I see 

Some heart-felt curse in silence working ; 
Each eye reflects my sins on me, 

And shows me all within me lurking. 


3. 


*Mid bounding joy and passion’s glow, 
*Mid sportive bursts of mutual gladness, 
Thin shades arise from far below, 
Where boils a secret gulf of madness. 


4. 


A quivering cheek, a faltering glance, 
One throb, one sigh, the whole revealing ; 
In all the flashing, whirling dance, 

1 see a world to shipwreck reeling. 


5. 


And while I fain would pause and think, 
Me too the tumult onward presses ; 

In vain I strive, in vain I shrink ; 

My breast the hour’s vague fiend possesses. 


6. 


*Mid wreaths and gems, ’mid masks and crowns, 
*Mid brows austere, or smooth from sorrow, 

On all alike one ruin frowns, 

And bodes for all one fearful morrow. 


7. 


Anda ’tis the worst despair to know, 
By pangs within my bosom aching, 
How deep in each the root of woe, 
How many a heart is slowly breakiag. 


8. 


But while my sad bewilder’d view 
The wide confusion vainly traces, 
Ove look I see serenely true, 
Among the false and loveless faces. 
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9. 


Like yon blue sky, when first it shows 
The storm-tost ship how Heaven hath pity ; 
Or some pure mountain breeze that blows 
Its healing o’er a plague-struck city. 


10. 


A voice not loud, like wind or wave, 
A look made low by conscious greatness, 
Where all is calm, and deep, and grave, 
With a full soul’s mature sedateness. 


ll. 


By Him subdued to thought and peace, 
The crowd no more in tomult wander, 
The sounds of surging riot cease, 

And hearts high swollen devoutly ponder. 


12. 


By his mild glance and sober power 
Renew’d to tranquil aspiration, 

My soul escapes the reckless hour, 
And learns his spirit’s pure elation. 


13. 


To Thee, O God! aman redeem’d, 
With all a world to thee returning, 
We own the light from Him that beam’d, 
In Him its source for ever burning. 


14. 


So ’mid our stormy griefs and joys 
May He still teach unforced devotion, 
Reeall our shaken being’s poise, 

And clear and deepen all emotion. 


Hyun VI. 
1. 


O unseen Spirit! now a calm divine 

Comes forth from Thee rejoicing earth and air! 
Trees, hills, and houses, all distinctly shine, 
And thy great ocean slumbers every where. 


° 


~* 


The mountain ridge against the purple sky 

Stands clear and strong with darken’d rocks and 
dells, 

And cloudless brightness opens wide on high 

A home aerial, where thy presence dwells. 


3. 


The chime of bells remote, the murmuring sea, 
The song of birds in whispering copse and wood, 
The distant voice of children’s thoughtless glee, 
And maiden’s song, are all one voice of good. 


4. 
Amid the leaves’ green mass, a sunny play 
Of flash and shadow stirs like inward life 
The ship’s white sail glides onward far away, 
Unhaunted by a dream of storm or strife. 
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5. 


Upon the narrow bridge of foot-worn plank, 

The peasant stops where swift the waters gleam, 
And broods as if his heart in silence drank 

More freshening draughts than that untainted stream. 


6. 


The cottage roof, the burn, the spire, the graves, 
All quaff the rest of seasons hush’d as this, 

And earth enjoys, while scarce its foliage waves, 
The deep repose and harmony of bliss. 


-~ 
‘ee 


O Thon! the primal fount of life and peace, 
Who shedd’st thy breathing quiet all around, 
In me command that pain and conflict cease, 
And turn to music every jarring sound, 


8. 


How longs each gulf witfin the weary soul 
To taste the life of this benignant hour, 

To be at one with thine untroubled Whole, 
And in itself to know thy hushing power. 


9. 


Amid the joys of all my grief revives, 

And shadows thrown from me thy sunshine mar; 
With this serene to-day dark memory strives, 
And draws its legious of dismay from far. 


10. 


Prepare, O Truth Supreme! through shame and 
pain 

A heart attuned to thy celestial calm! 

Let not reflection’s pangs be roused in vain, 

But heal the wounded breast with searching balm. 


Il. 


So, firm in steadfast hope, in thought secure, 
In full accord to all thy world of joy, 

May I be nerved to labours high and pure, 
And Thou thy child to do thy work employ. 


12, 


So might in many hearts be kindled then 

The lambent fire of faith not rashly strong— 
So might be taught to souls of doubtful men 
Thy tranquil bliss, thy love’s divinest song. 


13. 


In One, who walk’d on earth a man of woe, 
Was holier peace than e’en this hour inspires ; 
From Him to me let inward quiet flow, 

And give the might my failing will requires, 


14. 


So this great All around, so He, and Thou, 
The central source and awful bound of things, 
May fill my heart with rest as deep as now 
To land, and sea, and air, thy presence brings. 
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litician. Great were its consequences all over the 
world, and mighty are the lessons to be learned, and 
the examples to be shunned or followed, which it 
has left to mankind; but, so far as England was 
personally concerned, the main question speedily re- 
solved itself into the old rivalry of Britain and 
France—a rivalry not more or less prominent at 
Trafalgar or Waterloo, than at Cressy and Agincourt. 
|The debates of mere politics were soon cast into 
‘oblivion; and, like the archepiscopal adviser of 
|Henry V., we hastened to forget the special plead- 


just concluded, its sources, and its tendency. It|'@gs of orators and Jawyers, pamphleteers and proto- 
would require far ampler limits than what we can colists, to call for the * unwinding of our bloody 
afford, even to attempt any thing like a deep or ex-|flag.” Slight, indeed, was the impression which 
tended review of that period; and our sketch must the wars of the Convention, the Directory, the Con- 
of necessity be hasty and imperfect. It cannot be} sulate, or the Empire, made upon those points which 
otherwise ; for no ten years, unmarked by fierce and will attract the attention of the constitutional histo- 


wide-spreading foreign wars, or by civil strife actu |Tian of England. The contest affected not one sin- 


ally bringing well-matched armies into regular bat-|gle item of our domestic policy ; and at its close in 
tles in the field, have been of such striking and stir-|1815, our parties at home were of the same complex- 
ring interest in our annals: and if we look further ion, guided by the same principles, and led by the 
than those events, which fill the tables of the chron- | same men, or their immediate representatives, as 
ologer, or afford scope for the narrative or descrip-| When we began it in 1793. No changes, or prepa- 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 
TEN YEARS OF BRITISH POLITICS. 
1, 





As we commenced in 1830, this year is the open- 
ing of our second decade; and we intend to devote 
some pages to a review, not merely of our own course, 
but the general current of the ten important years 





tive powers of the historian, we shall be inclined to tation for change, had been made during the inter- 
think that our country has passed through few crises | Vening period, in our constitution. ‘The battle had 
of more lasting tmportance—none, certainly, since been fought away from our own shores; and the 
the revolution of 1688. | 


storm, which passed as a whirlwind of destruction 
The five-and-twenty years of the French revolution | over the thrones and cathedrals, halls and castles, of 
were of far less moment in our domestic politics. |the Continent, reached us in no severer form than 
After the Jacobin atrocities had driven every man, |that of a bracing gale, stimulating our energies, and 
not pledged to anarchy and murder, into irreconcila- stringing our nerves for more untiring action. 
blé hostility against the cause of republicanism and| Nor, if we go back to the period which elapsed 
regenetation, as preached by the Marats or the between the revolutions of Engtand and France, 
Robespierres ; and the military aggression and inso- Shall we find any thing politically comparable to 
lence of the generals of the Directory, crowned by what we have witnessed in the last ten years. The 
the irou tyranny and reckless ambition of Buonaparte reigns of William and Anne were occupied by wars, 
and his satellites, had bound all, who could be actu-| Which were the consequences of the grand conspira- 
ated by feelings of national honour and national in-|cy against political and religious liberty, and of which 





dependence, no matter what might be their specula- | 
tive differences of opinion, in one knot of defiance | 
against the armed despotism imposed upon the) 
crouching necks of trampled kings and people; our! 
causes of internal quuel cum forgotten, or at least! 
postponed. They merged in the one sacred cause of 
opposing the giant enemy of independeuce, civilisa- 
tion, and freedom; and the very hazard of the oppo- 
sition rendered it dearer to the high-spirited men of| 
England. ‘That some from faction, some from spite, 
some from a spirit of ignorant cavil, some from un- 
worthy panic, denied the possibility of our making a 
successiul head upon the Continent against that 
power which had bent the rest of the European 
world in submission, is true; but at no period of the 
contest was such a heresy entertained with respect 
to our abiiity to master the empire of the seas. 
That we should appear as victors by land was long 
a subject of sneer and jest; but when, after the suc- 
cesses of the Peninsular campaigns, the nation would 
no longer listen even to ‘at, the enemies of the Anti- 
Jacobin war were finally reduced to those who in 
heart and soul were the enemies of the country, and 
their voice was cautiously uttered, and disdainfully 
heard. Many a page, many thousand pages of un- 
dying interest have been written, and many thousand 
more remain to be written, of the events of the 
French revolution, by the philosopher, the states- 
man, the soldier, the poet, the biographer, or the po- 





the revolution of 1688 itse!f was but an earlier con- 
sequence. The enemy had been quelled in England 
betore “ our armies were in Flanders,’’ whether led 
by William ILI. or the Duke of Marlborough. Under 
the first two Georges, though the league against Eu- 
ropean freedom conceived by the priestly guides of 
Louis XIV., and mainly held together by his talent 
and energy, and the power of the nation, whose des- 
tinies had been unfortunately committed to his 
charge, was broken, enough of its spirit remained, so 
far as we were concerned, to keep the national mind 
directed to any other occupation than that of tamper- 
ing with our institutions, or unsettling popular no- 
tions of loyalty and allegiance. ‘The Pretender was 
not finally crushed upon British soil until 1746; 
and for nearly twenty years afterwards his name ex- 
ercised that sort of disturbing power which we see 
depicted in Aedgauntlet, After the accession of 
George III., indeed, none but peddling adventurers, 
petty intriguers, half-cracked nonjuring parsons, dis- 
appointed Scotch place-hunters (the sweets of newly 
won India soon loyalised (Ais portion of the Jacobite 
interest,) straggling Papists, and crazy antiquaries, 
thought seriously of the Stuarts. The Bolingbrokes 
of the cause dwindled into tipsy balladmongers, for 
* Auchindoun, on the tenth of June;”’ its Atterburies 
sank into sham bishops by ordination, but real quack 
doctors, toothach-curers, and water-casters by trade 
—and the representative of its 
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the French revolution, was too short and too feverish, 
on external accounts, and, besides, somewhat marked 
b@ a sense of national humiliation, to allow any ex- 
was, when honest in his zeal, no better than a smug- periments of much moment to be made upon the 
gler of French brandies, or, when dishonest, than aj great points of our constitution; and Ireland, too, 
pauper peer under attaint, a shambling pamphleteer,| was beginuing to display an inclination of following 
or a swindling secretary, anxious to sell their secrets, the example of America, which even the most patri- 
or themselves, for whatever they could, at the sacri-|otic of the English reformers felt no great desire to 
fice of any body, to the first purchaser ready to bid encourage. 
for what they had procured or trumped up by treach-| These sketches, then, shew that we are justified 
ery, perjury, or pretence. But even so, the luckless in saying, that the ten years now concluded have had 
house of Stuart had still the power of creating alarm, | more influence upon the organic forms of our consti- 
which, in one quarter of the empire, was not imagin- tution, and will afford more momentous precedents 
ary. It has been reserved for our own days to dis-|for the future, whether of good or evil, than any pe- 
cover that, in the Popish hierarchy of Ireland, a riod, even the most historically striking, since the 
standing body of enemies to the Hanoverian dynasty last days of James I]. We might go somewhat 
existed, carefully organized, and regularly recruited, further. The Revolution itself made no very re- 
far more venomous, and, if oceasion should have fa-' markable change in the principles of government. 
voured, more dangerous than the convivial or contem-! An absurd and impracticable fanatic, who could not 
lative Jacobites whom we have above enumerated.|be tolerated any longer on the throne and whose 
Bat as their reverences were at that time too tightly fitting residence should have been a monastery or a 
curbed to do any mischief, they contented themselves madhouse, was got rid of ; but so far was the mon- 
with making load expressions of loyalty to the house |archical principle from beiog disturbed, that his 
seated upon the throne—swearing the most profound place was filled by the next heir of his line, who was 
allegiance to King George III. in Munster, and to/not heir of his creed also. ‘The tenacity with which 
King Charles III. in Italy. Their true head well/many persons for so long a period stuck to the warm- 
knew that the former oath was not merely an absurd-|ing-pan story, that the Pretender was not the son of 
ity, but a sin, which, however, he was kind enough James at all, proves that even among the stanchest 
to wash away with the appropriate detergent. jadherents of the house of Hanover a large party was 
In the earlier years of George IIL., the symptoms! desirous of salving their cqnsciences with any pre- 
of a desire to break down the great landmarks of the text for believing that there had been no deviation 
constitution were manifest enough in the case of|from the direct line of the Stuarts; and the majority 
Wilkes, and othe?demagogues o! ininor degree; but, of the bishops, whose opposition to James had been 
before they could be adequately developed in Eng-|the proximate cause of his expulsion, refused alle- 
land, they appeared in fuller foree in the colonies. giance to those who succeeded him. It is evident 
A war ensued, in which we were defeated; why or that all parties were anxious that the departure from 
how, is no essential matter of inquiry, at least in so| hereditary succession should be as slight as possible. 
rapid a sketch as this. It is sufficient to know that) No new constitutional laws were enacted—old prin- 
we lost what is now the United States. The strag-|ciples were declared and seftled—old rights were de- 
gle, which so ended, feebly as it was conducted in|fined, and embodied in a single bill. But for the 
America on our part, had, however, the usual result|plottings of the Jacobites, the government of the 
of arming against us the continental powers, jealous |country was carried on as tranquilly, parliaments as 
of our maritime superiority, and actuated by old | easily summoned, courts of law as much respected, 
recollections, and feelings of discomfiture and re- taxes as readily paid, all the machinery of civil poli- 
venge. ‘This tyrned the national sentiment into its|ty as smoothly and noiselessly set in motion five 
accustomed channel. Some sophistry, or reasoning, | years after, as five years before; the revolution. A 
might induce people at home to think there was some-| great advance had been made in the assertion of prac- 
thing so detrimental to British liberty in taxing colo-| tical liberty, but not much besides. ‘The nation, as 


* Peterborough, and old Ormond, 
And many chiefs that now lie dormant,” 





nies to pay their own expenses, as to justify patriots 
and rhetoricians in saying that every victory in 
America struck a blow upon their hearts; but when 
France and Spain interfered, the question was altered. 
It might have been zeal for liberty that led to sym- 
pathy with Washington and Franklin; it was trea- 
son against all that is English to imagine that we 
were not to do our utmost to “sink, burn, and de- 
stroy’’ our enemies on the waters: and Rodney 
turned to more habitual and gratifying topics the 
popular mind from nice mootings of the respective 
merits of republicanism and monarchy—a question, 
be it remarked, which never was presented in Eng- 
Jand in a more unpalatable form, than when its solu- 
tion in favour of the former involved the loss of 
eolonies planted by her monarchs, defended by her 
blood, enriched by her treasure, and reared into inde- 
pendence at the expense of her military fame. The 


period which intervened between the recognition of 
the United States by George IIL. and the outburst of 


we have already said, was more ocenpied by the 
siege of Namur, or the battle of Blenheim, the treaty 
of Utrecht, or the dread of the Highlanders, than in 
considering the ultimate principles by which society 
is bound together. They had got the wateh—it went 
very well—and nobody felt inclined to pull it to 
pieces. That was left for our times. 


Il. 


We by no means intend to say, that the doctrines 
and examples of the French revolution had not any 
effect upon the feelings and the polities of this coun- 
try. Our meaning is, that they had not such mate- 
rial influence at the moment on the English mind ; 
and, consequently, no such effect on our history, ina 
constitutional point of view, as the events which we 


have lately witnessed. The brazen voice of war 
drowned the noisy how! or the defeated whisper of 
Jacobinism ; but when that sound ceases to blow, 


when the battle is over, and 
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** The horseman, wearied with his glorious labour, | 
Leans on his steed, the days of combat o’er; 

The hand that, glued with blood, clung to the sabre, 
Feels the warm gushing of the stream no more ;”’ | 

the pen, no longer occupied with disquisitions on, 

campaigns and battles; and the tongue, no longer | 

employed at home in exciting or depressing military 

enthusiasm, or abroad in raising 


“* That thrice-repeated ery, 
In which old Albion’s hearts and tongues unite,” 


are naturally engaged in political discussions, to) 
which, in 1815, were brought the maxims and the) 
experience of the five-and-twenty years that had | 
elapsed. ‘The cessation of the war had thrown hun-| 
dreds of thousands of men out of their habitual em-' 
ployment throughout Europe; and every land was 
filled with discontented spirits, in the prime and vigour | 
of life, trained to active and daring habits, and im- 
patient of civil control. Europe rang with the la- 
mentations of the discomfited party; and loud, in-) 
deed, were the moans over the passing away of their| 
merciless tyranny. The reign of that liberty-loving | 
and constitutional prince, Napoleon, was deplored 
with real tears, and for the very reason assigned by | 


the satirist— | 


“ Ploratur lacrymis amissa pecunia veris.”” 


joint—that we must date the aes 
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a predisposition to think that all things were out of 
of the Reform- 
bill from the general disarming of Europe. 

The seasons of the first years of the peace contri- 
buted to swell the causes of discontent and distress, 
The years 1816 and 1817 were remarkably and ruin- 
ously unpropitious. The failure of the crops produced 
much misery in every part of the empire; in Ireland 
it was attended by absolute famine and spreading 
pestilence. It is unreasonable, we know, to class 
such visitations of Providence among those ills 
which kings can cause or cure: but, as the French 
proverb says, an empty belly has no ears—the starv- 
ing ploughman or mechanic, and the ruined landlord 
or manufacturer, were not disposed to listen to any 
other voice than that which told them how their 
hunger could be relieyed, and their difficulties reme- 
died. Then, for the first time, was heard the name 
of * Radical.” The unoccupied nan—the unsuceess- 
ful man—the man driven to beggary or bankruptey, 
was each a ready recruit at the service of the bawlin 
demagogue, who, attributing all their calamities, re 
and imaginary (there was, unfortunately, too large a 
stock of the former), to the boroughmongers, main- 
tained that every thing would be set right by univer- 
sal suffrage, and other unfailing remedies supplied 
from the same infallible pharmacopeia. The govern- 
ment of the day met this spirit with a determined 


|front, and Toryism had still sufficient strength in the 
The marshals and generals could no longer rob and country to afford our rulers adequate support. Hul- 
insult upon a gigantic scale, followed at appropriate |ton of Hulton, with the yeomanry of Manchester, 
interval by the pigmy plunderers and oppressors of crushed, in 1819, the misguided rabble under Henry 
the rauks. Kingdoms, principalities, dukedoms,| Hunt, in St. Peter’s Fields; and the scattering of 


wagon-loads of plate, galleries of pictures, chests of the mob at what was ridiculously called Peterloo, 
treasure, were no longer to be won by successful was followed by the incarceration, punishment, and 


brigands of high class; no commissions or (what effectual intimidation, of their leaders. The law 
was much better) contractorships fell to the lot of swept the refuse of the sword, and the Jand had at 
their inferiors; and the disinterested mustaches of least the semblance of peace. The progress of a few 
the guards, whether old or new, or designated by a years is sufficient in England to work out new chan- 
more appropriate adjective, lamented that there was | nels for industry, and to direct energy to occupations 
no more taking of purses for the glory of France. | of sufficient interest and advantage to compensate for 
In prose and verse, in speech and song, we were the loss of those which occupied the enterprising in 
stunned by the profound affliction of the military former days: emigration, whether wisely or wildly~ 
Macheaths, and the no-longer-gold-coated Peachums conducted, took off some of the discontented ; wars 
and Lockits of the imperial court. All history, per-|in South America gave employment to others; the 
haps, would be ransacked in vain for a finer piece of seasons did not continue to be unfavourable ; sedition 
tragi-comedy than the finale of Murat, who, having| Was checked ; confidence and employment restored ; 
started in life a horse-boy, run through an enormous and, in 1820, the nation was so far recovered from 
career of rapine and murder, declared with his dying | the evils that Peace, contrary to her proverbial cus- 
breath, that nothing so much distressed him in his|tom, had brought in her train, as to find nothing bet- 
last moments as the melancholy reflection that he| ter worthy of public attention than the matrimonial 
could not leave to his son the kingdom of Naples. | quarrel between George IV. and his queen. 

At home, though our disbanded soldiers and paid- 
off sailors had not the same sources of grief as Il. 
their rivals of the Continent, yet they too mourned 
over their own cause irarum, sevique doloris, which 
rendered them, as gentlemen of like condition in 


As we are not writing details, but results, we shall 
allot but small space to this miserable affair. We 
days of old, ** cankers of a calm world.” Notthat,|take it for granted that no person of common sense 
indeed, we should be so unjust as to attribute to the | or ordinary knowledge of the world, now when the 
gallant fellows who had so nobly served their coun-|mists of faction have cleared off, and enabled the 
try any notions of disloyalty or disaffection—the| most prejudiced to see their way before them, pre- 
contrary was exactly the case; but, in general, the tends to believe in the innocence of Queen Caroline. 
transition from war to peace had so altered, or rather) The “ unsunned snow” of Alderman (now Sir Mat- 
upset, the system to which for nearly a generation, | thew) Wood, very rapidly became a byword of jest. 
mankind had been accustomed—had turned so many |She was merely used as 7 instrument, a brick- 
thousands of people out of employment, and set them |bat to fling at the head of her husband by his old 
upon uncertain speculations, and in anxious quest of| {friends the Whigs, irritated at his desertion of their 
new modes of livinag—had, in short, generated such’ party, after they had so Jong anticipated an indulgence 
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in the sweets of office from his favour. The case 
against her was not well managed, and it was gene- 
rally understood (indeed Lord Brougham, in the pre- 
face to his speech on what is commonly called her 
trial, republished in the collection he printed in 1838, 
distinctly asserts it) that Lord Eldon, seeing with 
the sure glance of the keen eye set in his long ponder- 
ing head, the mischief it was calculated to produce, 
strongly advised against undertaking it atall. The 
ministers felt that they had an unpleasant, nay, an 
odious part to perform, and reluctantly engaged in 
the task; old recollections, to say nothing of deeper 
feelings, rendered the Tory party not much more than 
tolerant of George 1V., certainly did not bias them 
towards him so strongly as to enter warmly into his 

rsonal cause ; the Whigs, dreaming of nothing but 





| 
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eye or essays attach to their lying labours. False” 
ood never advances any cause in the end, The lie 
is at last sure to perish; and the detection not of one 
lie, but of lies by hundreds in the Black Books, &c., 
in no long course of time worked its proper effect 
of consigning them tocontempt. ‘Their Whig abettors, 
too, discovered, to their own infinite annoyance, that 
the weapons of personal warfare in political literature 
were not to be monopolised by themselves and their 
assassin underlings. The Tories at first stood 
amazed under the pelting of the Satanic artillery di- 
rected against them ; 


** Rage prompted them at last, and found them arms 
Against such hellish mischief fit to oppose ;”’"— 


ow they could install themselves in Downing arms of nobler mould, and more crushing efficacy, 


Street, determined for that end to plunge into the 
meanest and dirtiest cesspools of factious opposition. 
It delighted the city agitators, the heroes of Liveries 
and Common Councils, to set themselves up as an- 
tagonists of the court; all who, for any reason, hated 
royalty, joined in a cry that could annoy and irritate 
a king; and a general feeling, that whatever may 
have been her faults or vices, she had been an ill-used 
woman in these particulars which a woman most 


sensitively feels, secured for her no small degree of 


sympathy among classes of men who are usually 
enemies of agitation. The struggle ended in the de- 
feat of the court; but the king was, in all probability, 
the only person seriously annoyed by such a result. 
The cabinet, and the Tory majorities in parliament, 
had got rid of a business in which they had been un- 
willing participators, and it left no consequences be- 
hind calculated to shake public order, except one, 
and that of no permanent importance, though, for 
other reasons, worth noticing. 

Cobbett, who in those days, was writing with his 
usual vigour, congratulated the country i. e. its dis- 
turbers, on the success which had attended the 
various works directed against the king and the 
aristocracy. We have, of late years, been accus- 
tomed to hear charges of ** enormous lying” directed 
and with no small justice, against the ordinary 
organs of the present administration: but we cannot 
compliment even them by admitting that they are, in 
that quality, to be compared with the cuthors of the 
Extraordinary Black Book, the Peep at the Lords, and 
other works of the same kind. Enormous, indeed, 
was their lying, and the heated state of public opinion 
ebtained for them thousands of credulous hearers. 
The court, the bishops, the clergy, the peers, the 
aristocracy, the gentry in general, were held up by 
name, and with great pretensions to accuracy, as the 
devourers of the national wealth. Lists were pub- 
lished, and sold in incredible quantities, of their 
places, their pensions, their sinecures, their salaries, 
their revenues, their estates, calculated without any 
better data than what the pot-house press supplied, 
swollen, tenfold in amount, and exaggerated a hun- 
dred fold in importance. 

* This we could not have done,” cried old Cob- 
bett in triumph ; * no, we could not have done it, but 
for the queen.” Its effect was to beget a tone of in- 


solence towards the upper orders of society, which, 
no doubt, contributed somewhat to the mischief ex- 
pected by the friends of confusion; but it was not of 
the importance which writers of such political pam- 





the remembrance of which, even at the present hour, 
extorts many a dolorous groan from those who first 
excited the contest. It is only two or three weeks 
ago since Mr. O’Connell, speaking at a dinner given 
to him in Brandon, attributed the introduction of per- 
sonalities into our political contests to the John Bull, 
“conducted by a miscreant of the worst class.” 
Such is the only compliment which Theodore Hook 
could receive from Mr. O’Connel]; and it marks 
how smarting must have been the wounds inflicted 
upon the falsehood, the treachery, the baseness, and 
the vanity of the wholesale dealers in Billingsgate, 
and rancorous slander, far worse than Billingsgate, 
when the chief of the party remembers them with so 
much acrimony at the end of twenty years. His 
accuracy of remembrance is only one-sided, however ; 
for he chooses to forget the jocular labours of his 
friend, Mr. Thomas Browne, the younger, alias Mr. 
Thomas Moore; the pamphlets, serious or satirical, 
of Mr. William Hone; the tribes of Black Dwarfs, 
and other such imps of sedition; or to go nearer 
home, his own speec!:es, and those of his colleagues 
or followers, in various clubs and receptacles for 
spouting forth what then we used to consider trea- 
son, but which now, it appears, are converted into 
schools for inculeating the profoundest deference to 
monarchy. We are now deafened with an ultra- 
loyal clamour, in which Bradshaw of Canterbury, 
and Roby of Rochdale, are held up as miscreants and 
ruffians in language which, of course, possesses no 
savour of personality or taint of violence, because they 
commit the crime of wishing that the profligate 
crew introduced to the circle of the queen, by those 
who, taking advantage of her innocent youth and her 
want of knowledge of the world, 


‘all the palace fill 
With loathed intrusion.” 


should be purged forth from its walls. Lord Hill 
is blamed for merely reprimanding, instead of order- 
ing to instant execution, Colonel Thomas, for his 
guilt in not hearing unspoken treason; and half 
a million of the descendants or representatives of the 
men of Scullabogue or Wexford Bridge—those true 
friends of the crown, the church, and the people of 
England, are offered most disinterestedly to the 
queen to protect her in this unheard-of peril. Never, 
we are assured by the various advocates of the 
ministry, was any thing so ——_ and so dis- 
raceful as this torrent of Tory abuse. If her majesty 
eels any curiosity to know how the courts of her 
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and her uncles were spoken of by her 
resent chivalrous adherents, we refer her to Lord 
elbourne himself, who may inform her that Lord 
Byron (a particular friend of the premier’s accom- 
plished lady, Lady Caroline Lamb, who, if now 
alive, would no doubt reas grace and orna- 
ment her majesty’s drawing-room and dinner-table) 
called Queen Charlotte, her majesty’s grandmother, 
a bad, ugly woman; that Tom Moore insulted 
George IV. and all the ladies of his circle with the 
most licentious grossness—(her majesty may read 
the Twopenny Pestbag with much edification)— 
remind her that one of her newly-made privy coun- 
cillors, the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel, huzzaed 
in an ecstasy over the dying-bed of her uncle, the 
Duke of York, “Success to Foxglove!”—and tell 
her to consult the daily files of the newspapers 
which it delights him to honour, for specimens of 
slander and insult, not directed against the cabinet, 
but the person of Queen Adelaide. And yet Queen 
Charlotte was, what Queen Adelaide isa lady of the 
most eminent virtue, against whom no charge of the 
slightest impropriety was ever insinuated ; and none 
of the courts selected for Whig reviling is darkened 
by such a stain as that of the case of Lady Flora 
astings. 
With the death of Queen Caroline her influence 
vanished, and her husband won ee by his 
visits to Edinburgh and Dublin. In both places he 
was received with enthusiasm, necessarily concomit- 
ant upon a royal visit to cities never so honoured 
since the Hanoverian dynasty ascended the throne ; 
if, indeed, Dablin could claim such distinction since 
the middle-ages, except in the tumultuous and hasty 
sojourn of James and William in the civil wars of 
the Revolution : or Edinburgh, since the accession 
of the house of Stuart, save in the forced and melan- 
choly visits of the Charleses. Scott threw an air 
of picturesque poetry and romance over the king's 
appearance in Scotland; the Irish tour was princi- 
pally marked by the flood of slavering sycopancy 
et loose in his honour by the servile herd who had 
their lives in heaping abuse upon him, and his 
house, and his adherents, but who could not refrain 
from grovelling in the mud before the presence of a 
king. It is —— for any man of high or com- 
monly honourable feelings to iook back upon the 
scenes enacted in Dublin in 1822, with any other 
sensation than that of disgust: but the visit unques- 
tionably served the purpose of George IV. in acquir- 
ing a popularity which he so much needed ; and, as 
Radicalism was terrified by the examples made by a 
government still in power, and somewhat ashamed of 
the dirt through which it had been dragged in the 
affair of the queea ; as the Whigs had no prospect 
of office, and were obliged to content themselves with 
the skirmishing of Hume, hen not ed as at pre- 
sent, since he has sunk into the condition of a joint 
of the “ Tail,”’ and as the money matters of the 
country were apparently prosperous, two or three 
years rolled over without any thing to excite suspicion 
of danger then, or to call for particular commentary 
now. 


IV. 
_ And the country was, indeed, highly prosperoos— 
in appe * Qppearance so strong as to deceive 
even to whom our finances were intrusted. Up 
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rose, to pour forth the tale of our prosperity from 
full heart and in sounding sentences, Frederick 
Robinson, the famous Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the famous year 1825, from that speech, * long 
after known in history, and named”’ Prosperity Fred. 
That he believed all he professed in his golden and 
— periods redolent with the airs of Eldorado, 
cannot be doubted. As little is the doubt that he 
delivered over the mercantile wealth and the house- 
hold accumulations of a century to the hands of 
gamesters and swindlers ‘The ravens flew to their 
quarry and picked the bones of their victims bare 
with unsparing beak and untiring talon. Then 
triumphed the joint-stocks, then were mines dis- 
covered in the moon, and gold extracted from paving- 
stones. Had the philosophers at the court of La 
Royne Entelechie, or their Laputan successors, been 
in those days in existence and in London (whither 
they would indubitably have flocked, no matter 
through what quarters of the earth they might have 
been dispersed), there would they have found abun- 
dant markets for their ingenious wares and admirable 
inventions. A new Pactolus, a Tagus of nothing 
but sands, or rather rolling rocks, of gold, seemed to 
the beglamoured eyes of the prosperity-men to have 
overflowed the land with wealth-bestowing gush, 
enriching all. Above them stood the enraptured 
chancellor, like the young spodizator in the court of 
that loyal lady to whom we have just referred, ex- 
tracting many a bray from a dead ass, and selling 
them with much solemnity and good faith, to an 
eager crowd of customers, at threehalfpence a yard. 
Beside him was a worthy colleague, Mr. Canning 
(who afterwards succeeded him as chief financier to 
the greatest commercial and most monied nation 
that ever existed. with a cheering declaration that he 
never was able to understand a sum in Jong division 
or tot up a column of figures): and this useful func- 
tionary, and so well qualified for the management of 
fiscal affairs, moved perhaps by noble emulation 
or jealous rivalry of Frederick the Great, was 
determined not to be outdone in the race of prosperity, 
and therefore (to make use of his own sagacious and 
statesman-like expression) he ‘called into existence 
a new world to balance the old ;’’ which, in plain 
English, meant no more than that, by acknowledging 
and ee bankrupt swindlers of Mexico 
and the South American States, he let loose a fresh 
set of harpies upon the English money-market, and 
helped, with much sagacity and reflection, to com- 
plete the work of Robinson, who was scattering the 
wealth of the country through uncountable gaps and 
leaks at honie, by opening for it a new oat most 
diffasive running gullyhole of escape abroad.* 

Lord Byron tells that he went to bed one night, 
and when he awoke in the morning found himself 
famous. In the case of our eminent financiers, they 
went to bed one night after swelling speeches in 
honour of the inexhaustible resources of the country, 





*See an excellent paper in Fraser's Magazine for 
March, 1832 (vol. v. p. 155), in which it is shewn 


up to that time the country had been deprived of the 
presence and use of fifty-four millions of capital ad- 
vanced to governments abroad, of nine millions and 
a half of arrears, and sixteen hundred and ninety 
thousands per annum. Of course the bill is heavier 
now. 
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and, when they awoke in the morning they found | only by the bounds of earth and ocean, and the neces- 
themselves bankrupt. The prosperity had taken to sities or the speculations of man. A currency to suit 
itself wings and fied. Like the splendour in the the needs of commerce, therefore. should be bounded, 
fairy tales, it was only substantial ice and snow—| not by the contents of laboriously worked, mines, or 
as the gold in the drabian Nighis Entertainment,|the slow agency of scantily supplied mints, but by 
givea by the magician to the barber's brother, it was the credit of men engaged in traffic. If there be no 
nothing more valuable than leaves. Great was the!credit, there can be no trade; and trade should, 
astonishment of Robinson, trim the sentences of| therefore, supply a currency for itself, quite inde- 
Canning, mathematical the proofs of the political | pendent of the coinage of kings and states, which is 
economists, who had on the strictest principles of | required for other purposes. ‘Io quote Locke —- 
philosophy contributed to the squandering of millions ' what he says on a far different subject is applicable 
of money, that the calamity eould not, on any prin- here. * We cannot fit a standing measure to a 
ciple of their glortous science, have oceurred. It was growing bulk ;” and yet, in spite of this axiomatic 
no use. ‘I'he astonishment of the chancellor, the wit dictum of a true philosopher, the impossibility has 
of the seeretary, the proofs of the sages, were all in been attempted in the Currency Bill of 1819. Are 
vain. lt ought not to have occurred; nay, it was we safe from its operation this moment? Ask at the 
very unphilosophical that t should have occurred ;| Bank of England; ask in Liverpool; ask in New 
but, uufortunately it did oeeur. Theunlucky specu- York. But we remember our promise, and refrain 
lators had nothing for it, but exclaim with Napoleon | from improvising a city article. Nor shall we en- 
as he galloped trom Waterloo Zouut est perdu ; or if camber our pages with a disquisition on free trade, 
they happened to know the words and the air, chant | contenting ourselves by recording it not merely as 
with the Swiss after the battle of Morigaan, or the our opinion, but as that of most of the sufferers (as 
fair Mademoiselle Limuel on her deathbed, Toué est; well as of all the swindlers) of 1824—6—that to the 
verlore biguth ; a scurvy tune to sing at the funeral of | restriction of the currency, and the free trade folly or 
a man’s foriune. The Panic had come, Huskisson| knavery, as mach as to the mad measures of those 
was obliged to confess that the country was within |to whom our money affairs were committed, was due 
forty-eight hours of a state of barter; and Jeremiah that portentous panic, which strack at once the 
Harman the Governor of the bank of England, de-| banker in the city, the merchant on ’change, the 
posed before the House of Commons that, bet for tradesman in Oxford street or Piccadilly, the country 
the accidental finding of a box of one-pound notes, gentleman in his manor-house, the old Jady annuitant 
the existence of which had been forgotten, the Bank in her snug lodgings; nay, which even affected—as 
must have ceased meet its engagements, and all was proved by their losingall their éotum nihil—even 
the monetary affairs of the country would have been the tribes of literary men, who are in general suppo- 
involved without a moment’s notice in universal sed to have nothing to lose. , 
and irretrievable confusion, bankruptey, and ruin. | 
The shock which the panic gave to confidence, and | V. 

the general misery which it entailed, was not ren- 

dered the less appalling in the minds of those who! The stability of the tories, however, would have 
looked beyoud the mere surface of passing events, by | sufficed to weather this storm; when, as it was be- 
the reflection that its causes lay deeper than the gid- ginning to subside, an event occurred which, in its 
dy folly of the prosperity-mongers, or the grave and | consequences, led to the breaking up of that party in 
fraudulent sophistry of the political economists. In}a couple of years. The Karl of Liverpool, never a 
spite of the big language of the sound-and-solid cur-|man of any striking talent, and in woe praise- 
renvy doctors, people began to think that we ean) worthy, save the regulated decorum of his life, was 
never be secure from a recurrence of such calamitous |seddenly stricken by paralysis, which at once inca- 
events: that Cobbett’s feast of the gridiron—though | pacitated him from public business, and in no long 
by one shifting shufile or another put off, or by some | period after terminated his existence. He had been 
such lucky accident as that cormmemorated by Mr.) prime minister, at least in name, from the assassina- 
Harman, averted for a moment—is to come at last, | tion of Mr. Pereeval, in 1812, until his own political 
as a necessary consequence of that measure, which,|death in 1827. His was the glory—thanks to the 
for the sake of its author, we regret to say, is known | Duke of Wellington, in spite of the feeble ministerial 


by the ttle of Peel’s Bill of 1819. Let not our) 
readers Start on the perusal of these ominous words 
—those words truly of fear to those whose fortune 
or taste it is to study magazines, reviews and news- 
papers. We shall not inflict upon them an essay on 
the currency, nor a speech in the manner of Mr. Thd- 
mas Attwood, once the hero and sage of the bull ring, 
until bis quondam diseiples burat itdown. We shall 
do no more than quote the homely but happy illus- 
tration of Locke—that a narrow currency is like a 
narrow blanket. Give to three boys a blanket suffi- 
cient but for two, and you entail perpetual discord 
upon their bed—each endeavouring to protect his own 
interest in the indispensable covering. A metallic 


currency must be always narrow. What are esteem- 
ed the precious metals are by nature limited in their 





Operations in commerce must be limited 


quantity. 


clique of Jenkinsons, and Batharsts, and Dundases, 
and Ryders, and so forth, at home—of being the mi- 
aister at the triumphant conclusion of a protracted 
and infinitely perilous war; and he had those abili- 
ties of administrative detail which are supplied by 
long practice, and most easily acquired by persons 
of an hamble class of intellect. In the House of 
Lords, his eloquence was decent ; and he never eom- 
mitted his party by any escapade of rashness or ge- 
nius. His toryism was sincere ; bat it wasa toryism 
bounded by the public offices, and looking not else- 
where than to official men for support. Dependent 
in a great measure—and on all occasions requiring 
zeal or courage—upon Lord Castlereagh, unhappily 
pledged by some Irish arrangements to the advoeacy 
of the Romish claims, (for which he sever had any 
other return than that of measureless abuse,) Lord 
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Liverpool consented to introduce the fatal system of | placed at the head of affairs, with a seeming reeon- 
a cabinet divided upon a vital question of imperial— 'ciliation of the jarring members of Toryism. In 1329 
and more than imperial—policy. From that moment | was carried the bill for Roman Catholic emancipation, 
forth, he became a mere machine of expedients— on what ground it is truly hard to conceive. Eleven 
wavering to and fro according as he was led by the years have passed since that deadly measure, and 
conflicting influences of those who consented to act we have had no adequate explanation of its motives. 
under him. On the death of the Marquis of London- O’Conne!! handsomely and gratefully attributes it to 


derry, his cabinet became practically divided into 
two sections, of which Lord Eldon and the Duke of 
Wellington headed the one, and Mr, Canning the 
other. Lord Liverpool was by tacit acquiescence 
allowed as a nominal chief, and he kept the parties 
together—being about the same value as a rotten peg, 
which holds from falling to pieces some ill-assorted 
work of joinery. and cannot be dispensed with, how- 
ever useless it may be in itself, but with the immi- 
nent risk of the fabric tumbling to the ground. 

His sudden removal was the signal for the break- 
up of the mipistry. ‘The star of Canning was in the 
ascendant; and Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, 
and their friends, retired. ‘The new minister was 
obliged to throw himself into the arms of the whigs; 
and after having, in a brief and feverish career, be- 
trayed and disgusted every one, he died, and was 
heard of no more. He had considerable power of 
rhetorical oratory, and sometimes could boast of 
turning off a sounding sentence, or applying, after 
due study, with infinite suecess, a hackneyed quota- 
tion; or having been happy in a piece of ribald wit 
of the smaller order. His fame must not be extend-| 
ed beyond the limits of such renown. As a writer, | 





or speaker, his talents were not made to establish | 


any lasting praise ; and his best efforts are forgotton | 


already. Asa statesman, his policy, when left to, 
himself, was ridiculous, if it bad not the power of | 
doing mischief; as a minister, or a party-man he was 
utterly faithless. His conduet to Lord Castlereagh, 
and his final undermining his colleagnes in 1827, are 
of this more than sufficient proofs. Personal courage 
he undoubtedly possessed ; and, depending upon it, 
he never scrupled to have recourse to bluster, inso-| 
lence and swaggering. He was the last of the rhe- 
toricians of parliament; Shiel and Macaulay are but 
a imitations, (though Macaulay has more literary 
nowledge,) especially as they do not possess the 
political standing, or the intrepidity of Canning ; and 
as it was he who commenced that disuniting of the 
tory party, and setting its once well-knit portions in 
autagonisin to each other, it was only fitting that to 
him should fall the lot of, with brazen impudence, 
proclaiming that nothing more was necessary to ex- 
tinguish a demagogue than to set him on the floor of 
that house, where he should soon find his level ; the | 
very House of Comwous in which the blustering| 
boast was made being, principally on aceount of 
what Canning himself had said and done, the very 
last that in our time retained, in its collective capa- 
city, at any period of its existence, the slightest in- 
fluence on the pablic mind. Set a man now, indeed, 
to find his level on the floor of the House of Com- 
mous! The flashy orator who uttered the vaunt 
little dreamt that his own career was fast arging for- 
ward the period when what he imagined to be the 
beau ideal of a spoming-elab assembly was to fal! 
into pitiless contempt. 
The death of Caning was followed by two brief 
and indescribable ministries, of which no record is 
necessary ; and in 1828 the Duke of Wellington was 














fear. We may perhaps pretend to know as much of 
the general motives of Protestants in sach emergen- 
cies as Mr. O'Connell, and we positively aver thnt 
among their body no fear whatever existed. The 
history of what has since passed also proves that 
there could not have been at the time any reasonable 
motive of dread. Others assure us that there was an 
alarm lest the Irish soldiers in the army, who no 
doubt were tampered with by traitor priests, should 
become disaffected; but such a chimercial and un- 
professional source of alarm could hardly have 
weighed with the Duke of Wellington. Again, itis 
asserted that the intrigues of Russia, and some other 
continental powers, were exciting apprehension ; and 
that the duke wished to convince Prince Lieven, and 
his brother-diplomatists, that his grace was supreme 
in England, and of his power to wield, for whatever 
purpose, foreign or domestic, all the energies of the 
kingdom, by carrying the measure most hated by his 
own party ; and whieh his antagonists, after hulf a 
century of debate, had scarcely moved a single point. 
This is scarcely probable; and the result speedily 
proved that the corps d’plomatique had more to dread 
from the carrying than the refusing of the Romist: 
pretensions. We are elsewhere assured that the duke 
cairied the measure to disembarrass the government 
of a perpetually pending question; and to get rid of 
which he has always denounced, as hostile to an 
effective administration, a divided eabinet. So lately 
as the elose of the last session, he took an occeasion 
of saying that it had been his misfortune to have 
served in such cabinets, and he had always deplored 
the mischief they engendered. But whatever may 
have been the cause, never was there so mistaken a 
movement. Well are we confident that the duke 
would not have committed a military error of the 
same kind or degree in presence of Buonaparte, or 
Massena, or Soult. 

Emancipation was carried; and it required not 
more perspicacity than that enjoyed by a mole to 
foresee what followed. The Tory party was broken, 
and the Whigs had only to walk in and do their work, 
Not a friend had been made among the Papists by 
those who earried the Emancipation-bill; not a 
thought entertained by the Whigs of abating their 
ravenous prey for office, now within scent of their 
hungry nostrils; the Anti-Popish Tories—--ve 
the soundest part of the bedy—su!len and sulky, 
felt no sympathy with an a@mini-tration by which 
they had been betrayed and de spised; the red- 
tapemen, always anpopular, and usually contemp- 
tible, had no strength in themselves; and tn 
about a year and a half after the passing of the 
Emaneipation-biil, the Duke of Wellington felt him- 
s¢lf obliged to resign, because he could noteommand 
more than a majority of twenty-eight upon some 
trampery matter of ecivil-list regulation. ltis evident 
that he had not the tenacity of office displayed by his 
successors. ‘They resign on a majority of twenty 
eight! Resign! For so signal a triampl they would 
illuminate all Downing Street. 
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We have thus brought the history of the events 
which led to the accession of the Whigs to office, 
from the conclusion of the war in 1815 to 1830, when 
Lord Grey succeeded the Duke of Wellington. In 
the earlier years of —— distress, arising from 
various causes, produced a discontent, of which the 
demagogue and the incendiary availed themselves. 
In 1820, the queen’s case gave license for a satur- 
nalia of insolent abuse against the upper orders, of 
which also much advantage was taken by the ene- 
mies of good government. In 1825, a wide-spreading 
panic, produced by ignorant legislation, diffused a 
quantity of ruin over the empire,—to which the once 
celebrated panic produced by the bursting of the 
South-Sea bubble was comparatively a trifle. Daring 
the whole period, Ireland was kept in a state of peren- 
nial agitation, swollen into more than ordinary inso- 
lence by the coquettings of George IV. with that 
party which, by the most enormous perversion of the 
meaning of the word, is styled liberal; and by 
the persecution directed against the attached and de- 
voted friends and adherents of the House of Hanover, 
under the viceroyalties of the Marquesses of Wel- 
lesley and Anglesea, and particularly during the at- 
torney-generalship of Plunkett. And yet Hunt and 
his Radicals—the blanketeers of Leeds, the Peterloo 
men of Manchester,—the riotous queen-mob of Lon- 
don, which once absolutely had the city at their) 
lawless disposal,—the bankruptcy, and universal | 
distress and dismay spread by the panic of 1825,—| 
the riot, and raving, the murders and the meetings of | 
daily or hourly occurrence in Ireland,—failed per-| 
manently to shake the established order of things, or! 
even to endanger the existing constitution of Parlia-| 
ment, We were able to bear with the imbecility of) 
Lord Liverpool,—the sanguine folly of Frederick 
Robineon,—the mischievous flash of Canning, em- 
broiling us year after year in one difficulty after an- 
other,—the desperate quackery of the political econo- 
mists, and the rash meddling with our currency, 
comparatively unharmed. ‘The mischief which all 
these failed to effect was produced almost in a mo- 
ment by the political deinise of one feeble minister. 
There is no need of much sagacity to discover why 
this should have been. During those events, the 
Tory party was unbroken, and the institutions of the 
country were safe from external outrage, and in no 
lasting danger from internal mismanagement. The 
moment that it was shaken by cabinet intrigue, dan- 
ger began to approach; when it got the blow which 
effectually broke it, by the carrying of Roman Ca- 
tholic emancipation, the main defence and bulwark 
of the constitution was gone,— 





“Then shivered was the crown’s best spear, 
And broken was the shield !”” 


The presence of the Irish incendiary enemies of the 
church in parliament was a signal for the advances 
of the incendiary enemies of the state. Mr. Wilson 
Croker, in a very able speech which he made against 
parliamentary reform, in 1832, proved incontestably 
that the people, until the expected accession of the 
Whigs to power, manifested the coolest indifference 
to the measure, by shewing that, for years before 
1830, the petitions in its favour were scanty in 
amount, and trivial in importance ; whereas, in the 





years 1830 and 1831 they were immense in quantity, 
and incalculable in number of signatures. From this, 
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Mr. Croker inferred, it was mainly to the arts of agi- 
tation, and other disereditable or disloyal practices, 
that so rapid, and to him unaccountable, except on 
the principle of seditious agitation, an increase had 
taken place. If this phenomenon were else unac- 
countable to him, it was not soto others. Parlia- 
mentary reform, or any other mere political change, 
may be an error, may be perhaps a crime; but no- 
body considers it a sin to make any arrangement 
whatever concerning rotten or half-rotten boroughs. 
There are those, however, who consider the introduc- 
tion of Popery into power, and perjary into lofty 

laces, as sin in the highest degree. ‘These men, 
arge in number, great in moral worth, strong in con- 
scientious feeling, and therefore — in a Chris- 
tian land, felt that the boroughmonger-parliament 
had betrayed its solemn trust; and retaining no longer 
any respect for a system which, if it worked well for 
the trafficker, the jobber, or the tape-twisting official, 
worked ill for that which they felt in their heart of 
hearts was a thousand fold more important than the 
prosperity, or even the existence, of these panegyrisis 
of an unreformed house, either joined those who for 
any reason desired a change, or at least, by standing 
neuter in the contest, indirectly contributed to swell 
the list of those who demanded reform, by refraining 
to exert their influence against it. This, Mr. Croker 
may be assured, is quite sufficient to explain the dif- 
ference between the number and importance of the 
reform petitions before and after 1829. If he had re- 
flected upon what happened in that year, he would 
have seen the real cause of the alteration. Even in 
foreign countries, the breaking of the Tories was felt 
in quarters which perhaps had advocated the Roman 
Catholic question. The besotted ecclesiastics of the 
court of Charles X. were overjoyed at “the heavy 
blow and vast discouragement of Protestantism ;”— 
in fifteen months after it was carried, the Jesuit- 
ridden monarch and his monkish herd were driven 
from France, as terrified fugitives and pauper outcasts 
from their native land, never to return. It is said— 
perhaps the story is ontrue, but it came to us upon 
some authority—that intelligence of the approaching 
measure of emancipation was brought to Della Genga, 
who then filled the papal chair under the title of Leo 
XII. : The old man, who was long versed in state 
affairs, and had filled some important diplomatic of- 
fices during the revolution, was dying at the time, 
and heard the tidings from the eager lips of those 
who communicated it without participating in their 
joy. The statesman triumphed over the ecelesiastic. 
«It is,” said he in French, after a pause, “a mortal 
blow struck against the aristocracy of Europe.” So 
at least the elder branch of the Bourbons found it; 
their sceptre would not have been broken if that party 
had swayed in England, which it is said Prince 
Polignac and the other blind ministers of Charles la- 
boured to overthrow, by canvassing in favour of 
emancipation, and by encouraging, through their 
priests, the hopes and views of Irish treason. 

*O miseras hominum menteis! © pectora crea!” 


Vil. 


In 1830, about a year and a half after the passing 
of the suicidal act of 1829, the Duke of Wellington 
was obliged to resign, after having passed through 
the dignity of being made a fool of by Sir John Key; 
and Earl Grey succeeded in his place. The date of 
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our appearance in literature, viz. Feb. 1830, is there- 
fore nearly contemporaneous with the fall of the 
duke and the accession of Lord Grey; and we have 
accordingly pursued the fortunes of the Whig admin- 
istration. At first, in common with that section of 
the Tories with whom it has -been our choice and 
chance to act, we rather hailed the deposition of the 
duke, embittered as it was by the entrance of our 
old enemies the Whigs into office. We promised to 
give them fair play before we condemned them; but 
they did not keep us long from entering upon that 
course of condemnation, which our epening article 
on their appearance in power too correctly anticipated. 
Born of a mob, they were mob-led and mob-supported, 
from the very outset of their career until the moment 
when, their purposes of anarchy being served, they 
turned as tyrants to persecute and oppress those 
stupid instraments whom they had formerly befooled. 
With all right-feeling men we denounced the wick- 
edness and folly which represented the jobbing Re- 
form-bill as a salve for all the miseries of the nation ; 
we pointed out the quackery of its theoretical provi- 
sions, and prophesied their failure in practice. Our 
vaticination has been correct. Old Sarum, Medhurst, 
Gatton, and other standing opprobria of the Reform 
party, have vanished from the list of boroughs. 
Arundel, Horsham, Liskeard, &c., have been de- 

rived of half their representatives. Ashton-under- 

yne, Merthyr Tydvil, and some more, now returna 
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government, * Theft, theft, Horatio.” fr certainly 
was not “ Thrift, thrift.” 4// the | mon who came 
in with the Whigs are now safely and securely 
landed upon pensions, sinecures, and other snug 
berths, for which the public has to pay. ALi! 
There is not one exception, from Glenelg down to 
Macaulay. And these are the men who 8o long held 
forth, in talk and print, on the impropriety of public 
men being remunerated by profit. In talking of the 
money that they have cost us, we pass by * Mont- 
eagle’s ” exchequering—Althorp’s payment of the 
millions of Dutch loan, which enabled the emperor 
to crush Skryznecki and the Poles—the twenty mil- 
lion affair for the West Indies—the various advancee 
to Ireland—the late loan, and its ridiculous manage- 
ment,—though by these altogether the country has 
been saddled by an increase of debt amounting at 
least to thirty millions of money ;—we pass them 
by, we say, because we impute them to sheer stu- 
pidity on the part of the bullock-driver Althorp, and 
to perfect ignorance on that of the Exchequer-bill- 
manufacturer Rice. That Althorp made any per- 
cents by his money-dabbling, we do notbelieve; that 
Rice but we do not wish to rai/-a-way, and 
shall advert to a different subject. 

Economy of any kind, then, the Whigs have not 
practised. Abroad, they have supported the Queens 
of Spain and Portugal against their uncles,—a noble 
feat, which has highly conduced to the general 








single member. Birmingham, Leeds, Macclesfield, 
Manchester, Wolverhampton, unrepresented London | 
(a phrase of our own,) and a dozen more places, are. 


honour of the country, and the particular profit of 
those who were induced to join actively in these 
beastly contests. We were actually delighted to 


now gifted with two House of Commons expounders read, a few days ago, a diplomatic letter from a Por- 
of their political feelings. Counties ate divided and |taguese blockhead, titled Sabroza (we forget the 


united, jobbed and parcelled in various ways; and 


all this enfranchising and disfranchising, putting to- | 


ther and putting asunder, has been done with a 
irect view of increasing or preserving Whig inter- 

ests, at any a to the interests of the country; 
and we are told that reform is only begun. The 
pecs. | system is rejected: the movement must 
goon. The old story of the tinkering of the kettle, 
making two holes to mend one, is revived; aud 
those who were most anxious to employ the itinerary 
tinman, now complain that the vanes on which he 
has been unhappily permitted to work leaks worse 
than ever. This we predicted from the beginning; 
but our voice was as that of Cassandra,—prognostic 
of misfortunes not to be believed until they occur- 
red. 

The internal history of the Whigs in power is to 
be written in characters of theft, falsehood, low cun- 
ning, and remorseless treachery; its external his- 
tory, in blood and fire. They came into office with 
loud promises of reform, retrenchment, economy. 
The first care of Lord Grey was to quarter more 
than a hundred of his immediate relations on every 
place that fell within his power to bestow. Some- 
thing like seven hundred places under commissions 
were created by the no-patronage government, to fill 
the hungry maws of their dependents, relations, 
pimps, or parasites. The history of nepotism never 
supplied any thing like that of Lord Plunkett and 
his Hannibals. In jobbing, what can equal the ca- 
reer of Spring Rice, now Monteagle, Sir John New- 
port, Sir Henry Parnell, or the other Irish suckers 
of English coin? We may offer a slight emenda- 


tion on Hamlet, and read, as the motto of the Whig 





|man’s origina) name), in which he bullies Palmers- 
ton, or Howard de Walden, for daring to request the 
‘suppression of the slave-trade, and modestly asks for 
the chief city in the island of Ceylon. It 1s equally 
amusing to see that the Spaniards have not the slight- 
est notion of paying a maravedi to the unlucky peo- 
ple who formed the British Legion, led by Captain 
Evans (lieutenant-colonel by brevet), who, for hav- 
ing displayed every failing that could disgrace an 
officer, ~ been made a Knightof the Bath. France 
insults our flag at sea, even in sight of her quondam 
jeolonists, the venomous Creoles of the Mauritius. 
Russia makes little concealment of her intention to 
meet us on the first opportunity on land. The Uni- 
ted States of America are avowedly winning Texas, 
for the purpose of assailing our West Indian posses- 
sions; and allowing, if not encouraging, their baser 
ruffians to make a pillaging and throat-cutting war 
upon Canada. How are those “> actual or 
impending, met? By reductions of our navy, by 
affronts to our army, by re‘ection of the proffered 
services of loyal men, by the encouragement of the 
ternal haters of English faith, English connexion, 
and English rule. Are we frightened by this dis- 
gusting and disgraceful state of affairs? Frightened ? 
No! We are perfectly sure that, when the actual 
danger comes, we shall get rid of those who have 
reduced us from our rank of conquerors to that of 
trucklers—we shall get rid of those who have ex- 
posed us to the danger and the disgrace. We shall 
be no longer under the control of them who had made 
us the marks of scorn * from China to the Pole.” 

At home, we have had the burnings and massacres 
of Bristol, Birmingham, Bolton, Newport, Mon- 
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mouth, Llanidloes, Derby, Nottingham—as the 
fruits of Whig reform. We refrain from noticing the 
periodical murders of Ireland, encouraged by the par- 
doning government of Lord Normanby, who, liberal 
in the pardon of Trish ruffians, sends English lunatics 
mercilessly to the drop of Newgate, under the mar 
shalling and superintendenec of Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey, chief consigner, nowadays, to their destiny, to 
these as ill-faveured as himself and the solicitor- 
genera! once might have seemed in the eyes of the 
family of the law. The truth is, that under the rule 
ot the Whigs, we have been a besieged land; and 
the besieged have at last begun to make sallies on 
the besiegers. We must not be ruled by the rump 
ofa ministry, which is itself but the ramp of the pal- 
triest and most un-English faction that was ever 
allowed to deposit its foul droppings as fitting food 
for a Christian country. 


Grey, betrayed and cheated—after having been| 


gorged, however—was shouldered out by his under- 
lings. ‘The venerable senior bore the misfortune, at 
the time, with the patience conferred upon him by the 
recollection that, in the seramble, he and his had 
picked up no small gain. Brougham was shuffled 
away, because he could not be depended upon. Gra- 
ham, Ripon, Stanley, cut the gang of their own ac- 
cord, when they found that Ruffianism and O’Con- 
nell, not Reform and Grey, were the order of the time 


—and who remains? 
John Russell, Normanby, Palmerston, Melbourne, 


old Holland, Lansdowne, Cottenham—a respectable T 


man, but nobody—Macauley, and all that new set: 
such trash as to be but positive burlesque. And this 
is the fag-end of an administration which once called 
itself ** All the ‘Talents ;” and still, by its paid place- 
men, and the two or three public writers which think 
it not disgraceful to accept wages for snuffling in be. 
half of the degraded ministers, styled a ** Liberal” 
ministry! What abundle of profligates, planderers, 
pickpockets, and paupers! Contempt is too lofty a 
word to bestow upon men whose due reward for thei 
pablie conduct should be the public pelting at Char- 
ing Cross, of the miscellaneous ordure of all quar- 
ters, from Palace Yard to Covent Garden, collected 
for the persona! battering of their brazen and blush- 
abandoned countenances. 

But we must be lenient. We are nearly free from 
them: let them die, then, and be——canonised, as 
were the half-dozen animals the other day by the 
pope himself, in this enlightened nineteenth century. 
A dissolution, we are tuld, is coming, and then we 
shall see which is the party predominant in the em- 
pire—the Destructive or the Conservative—the enemy 
of God and man, or those who desire to honour the 
one and serve the other. 

* * 
Such were, and such are, our politics. 





THE STUARTS. 


From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


|SIR WALTER SCOTT AT THE TOMB OF THE STUARTS 
IN ST. PETER's.* 


| Eve’s tinted shadows slowly fill the fane 

| Where Art has taken almost Nature’s room, 
| While still two objects clear in light remain, 
| An alien pilgrim at an alien tomb. 


| A sculptured tomb of regal heads diserown’d, 

| Of one heart-worshipp'd, faney-haunted name, 

| Once loud on earth, but now scarce else renown’d, 
‘Than as the offspring of that stranger’s fame. 


There lie the Stuarts !—there is Walter Scott! 
Strange congress of illustrious thoughts and things 
|A plain old moral, still too oft forgot— 

The power of genius and the tall of kings. 


The curse on lawless Wil! high planted there, 
A beacon to the world, shines not for him; 
He is with those who felt their life was sere, 
When the large love of loyalty grew dim. 


He rests his chin vpon a sturdy staff, 
Historic as that sceptre, theirs no more ; 

His gaze is fixed ; his thirsty heart ean quaff 
|For a short hour, the spirit-draughts of yore. 


Each figure in its pictured place is seen, 
Each fancied shape his actual vision fills, 
From the long-pining, death-deliver’d Queen, 
o the worn outlaw of the heathery hills. 


} 


O grace of life, which shame should never mar! 
O dignity, that cireumstance defied ! 

Pure is the neck that wears the deathless sear, 
And sorrow has baptised the front of pride. 


But parpled mantle, and blood-crimson’d shroud, 
Exiles to suffer and returns to woo, 
Are gone, like dreams by day-light disallow’d ; 


“ And their historian—he is sinking too! 


A few more moments, and that labouring brow 
Cold as those royal busts and calm will lie; 

And, as on them his thoughts are resting now, 
His marbled form shall meet the attentive eye. 


Thus face to face the dying and the dead, 
Bound in their solemn ever-living bond, 
Communed; and I was sad that ancient head 
Should ever pass thos» holy walls beyond. 

R. M. Minyes. 





* When Sir Walter Scott was at Rome, the year 
of his death, the history and localities of the Stuarts 
seemed to absorb all other dbjects of his interest. 
The circumstances of this poem fell within the ob- 
servation of the writer. 


| 
| 
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Thou’st made alittle man like me 

Look big like Talleyrand. 
Dear Cloak, without thy frowning screen, 
How must | look—how small and mean? 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Sporting throagh the forest wide ; 
Playing by the water side ; 
Wandering o’er the heathed felis ; 
Down within the woodland dells; 
All among the mountains wild ; 
Dwelleth many a little child! 
In the baron’s hall of pride ; 
By the poor man’s dull fireside ; 
*Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean; 
Little children may be seen ! 

t Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless every where ! 


In the fair isles of the main; 

In the desert’s lone domain ; 

In the savage mountain glen; 
Among the tribes of swarthy men ; 
Wheresoe’er a foot hath gone ; 
Wheresoe’er the sun hath shone; 
On a league of peopled ground ; 
Little children may be found ! 


Blessings on them! They, in me, 
Move a kindly sympathy ! 
With their wishes, hopes, and fears; 
With their laughter and their tears ; 
4 With their wonders so intense, 
£ Aud their small experience ! 


Little children, not alone 
On the wide earth are ye known ; 
*Mid its labours and its cares ; 
* *Mid its sufferings and its snares. 
P Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod 
In the presence of our God ! 


' Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
‘ Little children, ye abide ! 
1) From Tait’s Magazine. ' 
“ar THE CLOAK. 
t 
“{ *T was all for popularity— 


The Devil knows ‘tis trae— 
I’ve played the statesman thirty years, 
In Orange and in Blue; 
But soon [ fear the cloak must go— 
The wretches laugh so at Jim Crow. 


as 


Hypocrisy! and must I soon 
Untie thy golden band ? 








For place and pelf I fain would try 
The yellow patch once more ; 
But lest the rogues should sneer and bah, 
I feel confounded sore ; 
And sooth, so much I’ve dealt in bam, 
I’m devilish,sheepish as 1 am. 


What am 1? Pshaw!—What nature meant, 
Herself the best can tell ; 

But that "twas none of nature's lords, 
My conscience knows too well. 

Perhaps a lord by royal grace— 

A something good enough for place. 


And yet, good conscience, here I am 
A prime Whig Legislator ; 

A minister, a patriot too, 
Law-inaker, lord-creator— 

I know myself too well, no doubt, 

But yet ‘hey’ve hardly found me out. 


Good Cloak, I thank thee for the tongue 
That thrill’d a grateful nation, 
And vowed, most patriot-like to fall 
With curs’d Appropriation. 
T didn’t—did the gulled ones scout me ? 
No! What could England do without me ? 


1 am the juste millieu—for so 
My pensioned patriots say ; 
And hence a little principle 
Must now and then give way. 
If not, Joe Hume, or else his Grace 
Would strip the Whigs of pelf and place. 


Dread consequence! no royal smile, 
No Palace chat for me; 
If Cupid falls, then England’s lost— 
If England, Liberty. 
The fate of England—hear, ye stupid !— 
The fate of Freedom, hangs on Cupid. 


Dread consequence !—Where we have ate, 
The Radicals may eat ; 
Or Tory dogs in pride of place, 
May grub the children’s meat. 
Good right my hacks should how] “ Pollution ! 
Anarchy !—B!oodshed !—Revolution ! 





Dread consequence !—My good old Cloak, 
I'll hug thee closer still 
Still cram with words the simple gull, 
The knave with pudding fill ; 
Still smile and kiss a fair bas bleu : 
For am not I the juste milieu ? 
Cyprus. 
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From the Brittania. 


SHOOTING STARS. 


- 


Of late years, it has become the custom of our 
mean of science to look for peculiar displays of meteors 
at certain periods. The 13th of November, 1838, 
was the expected night, and it was said to exhibit 
an extraordinary number. The 10th of August, 1839, 
was mentioned as a night on which, if the sky was 
clear, they would fall in great profusion, the writer 
of these lines happened to glance at the sky towards 
midnight, and observed a considerable number, but 
he was subsequently informed that later still they 
fell in abundance. As meteorologists hitherto knew 
little of their origin, and nothing of their purpose, 
they are the fitter for the objects of imagination. In 
all aspects, they are a singular, exciting and lovely 
spectacle. 


Tis night. The world has not a sound ; 
The trees in dew are bowed ; 

The millions of the land are bound 
In sleep, as in the shroud, 

Beneath one mighty canopy 

Ali still, as yet, all earth shall lie. 


But all above is glorious night, 
A firmament of stars ; 
A galaxy of flame and might, 
Wheeling their diamond cars, 
By one mysterious impulse driven, 
Bright squadrons of the fields of heaven. 


But see! a sudden meteor springs 
Down from the central zone ; 
Another from the horizon flings 
Its upward light—'tis gone ! 
Another darts; now, blaze on blaze, 
A thousand shoot in mystic maze, 


Whence come their splendours? vanish where ? 
Has ever mortal known ? 

They mark the angels’ high career, 
As, stooping from the throne, 

They bear to people and to kings 

Its will upon their burning wings. 


See one! far rushing to the North, 
Its hue the hue of blood ; 

That herald goes to summon forth 
The living Scythian flood ; 

‘The Tartar millions, yet once more, 

To bathe the shrinking world in gore. 





STARS. 


Despot of Russia! son of spoil ! 
Thou still art but the scourge, 
To chase the Tark from Europe’s soil ; 
Thou’rt but the senseless surge, 
Roused by the great avenging hand, 
To sweep the heathen from the land. 


And thou, when thy wild task is done, 
Shalt, like the scourge, be torn, 

And, winged with vengeance, to the Throne 
Shall Polands curse be borne. 

The swamp shall be thy kingdom then, 

Thy host a horde, thy home a den! 


What tells that rider of the South? 
It flashes o’er Algiers! 
Woe, woe to France; her broken truth 
Shall yet cost bitter tears. 
Even the wild Moorman’s blood has cried 
To heaven against the homicide. 


Where is the hand that struck the blow— 
The Bourbon ? gone and past. 

Another crown shall be as lows 
I hear the coming blast; 

1 see the tiger Anarchy, 

Crouching with fixed and fiery eye. 


What tells yon rider of the East, 
That fires the hemisphere ? 

It-calls the vulture to a feast, 
Where armies load the bier. 

The lion’s roaring has begun, 

A host lies weltering in the sun. 


The crescent standard lies in dust, 
The Turk beside his steed, 

The Sultan’s targe is dim with rust, 
His lance a broken reed; 

The dark Egyptian is the lord 

Of Stamboul, diadem and sword. 


Another shoots! Its deadlier tinge 
Is borrowed from the grave ; 
Then changes, like the fiery fringe 
Of storms on evening’s wave. 
Then wan, like vapours from the heath, 
Where pestilence still sleeps beneath. 


What tells that Jong and livid line? 
A deadlier vengeance still ; 
For Palestine! for Palestine! 
For every vale and hil]! 
For every tear-drop shed in vain, 
Where Israel withers in the chain. 
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